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USTRALIAN RULES football look like get- 
ting a new rule as a result of a Journal story. 
It is “Big League,” and you will find it in 

your Journal for November. 

The author, naval Lieutenant Frank Morrell, re- 
wrote the end of the story to cope with the point. 
First, for those who don’t know Australian Rules, 
let’s explain the scoring. 

On either side of the goal posts are other posts. 
Kick the ball through the goal posts, and that’s a 
goal—six points. If another player touches it with 
any part of his body before it gets through, that’s 
a behind—one point. Or if it goes between one 
goal post and one of the outside posts, that’s a 
behind—one point. Or if it hits the goal post or 


~ goes directly above it, that’s a point. 


Lieutenant Morrell’s first draft was a lovely job. 
The tough, belligerent player in the story kicked. 
The ball sped over a goal post. The goal umpire 
raced to that post to see whether the ball was 
going to pass over or inside it, fell, arfd couldn’t see. 

The field umpire called a point. The final bell 
rang. The field umpire stood there, as the, bel- 
ligerent player, his old enemy, moved up as if to 
scone him. I won't spoil the story by saying what 
happened then. 

One of our compositors is an Australian Rules 
umpire. 

He quoted rule so and so which says that only 
the goal umpire may award a score. If the goal 
umpire can’t see what happened, then the field 
umpire must bounce the ball ten yards out from 
the centre of the goal. 


But in this case that couldn’t happen. The 
final bell had rung. 
There was Lieutenant Morrell’s poser. He re- 


ferred it to the League officials. They were aghast 
to find there was no rule to deal with the position. 
Through the League offices ran a horrible picture 
of a hundred thousand screaming football fans at 
one of those finals in Melbourne wrecking the 
place when they found nobody could say to which 
side the last kick of the day had given the game. 

Lieutenant Morrell rewrote the end of his story, 
except for the last few sentences. As a matter of 
fact, we weren’t sure it was possible; but he did 
it and made a great job of it, as you will agree when 
you read it next month. 

And now the football officials have to do a 
bit of rewriting, too. 


What’s your sport ? 
Speaking of football, have you noticed how it 
seems to be growing in popularity nowadays? All 


' the codes seem to be getting increasing crowds in 


most places. 

I suppose it is to some extent in the cities the 
addition of New Australians. They are great foot- 
ball people—mostly soccer to begin with, of course, 
but by now many are rugby and Australian Rules 
fans. 

Perhaps one shouldn’t even whisper it, but is 
cricket still creating all the interest it used to? 
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The last Test may not be quite a fair gauge because 
people naturally lose interest when the home side 
flops time after time. 

But all the same, one got a feeling that a lot 
of people were coming to regard an interest in 
cricket as some rather dreary duty. 

So far as the Tests go, that fall in interest may 
be natural enough, too, with the changing relations 
between England and Australia. Before the last 
war, when Australia automatically accepted and 
followed English policies, there was an atmosphere 
of heroic honor around a team able to toss this 
mighty nation in a friendly game. 


“You do it” 


Something of that atmosphere has now prob- 
ably been transferred to tennis and the victories 
of young Australians over omnipotent America’s 
best. I suppose as time goes on and costs of build- 
ing tennis courts go up, there’ll be a smaller and 
smaller proportion of people playing the game. 
That has already happened in America. But I 


fancy the time is already with us when tennis is’ 


challenging cricket as the national interest. 

The one sport likely to suffer most in national 
affection seems to be racing. In Victoria and New 
South Wales, at least, there are unattending com- 
plaints by racing followers about the amenities 
on the courses, about the way some clubs behave 
as if they think the public, which finances them, 
can go jump in the lake. 

And in Melbourne, at least, those big attend- 
ances at the football are partly attributable to this. 

One odd angle of all this is the growing in- 
terest in winter sports, possibly at the over-all 
expense of summer sports. Nowadays so many 
people are “do it yourself’? experts, pretty fully 
tied up around their houses on fine week-ends. 
But those rainy Saturday afternoons, when you 
couldn’t get on with painting that kitchen wall; 
those were the days to see a football match and 
get away from the unending chores for a while. 

You may say this is stretching it. But not at 
all. Remember the runs John Landy put on in 
Melbourne last summer when he was nudging the 
four-minute mile? Some of them were in the late 
afternoon, so people could go along after work, 
and they were packed by thousands who’d never 
been to a Saturday afternoon run. 


Nice people 

What is there in Queensland that produces so 
many good writers? Someone in the office raised 
the point the other day when another first-class 
story came in from a Queenslander whom we didn’t 
know. 

Pethaps it connects somehow with the love 
of reading in Queensland. Any good magazine 
can expect very satisfactory sales in Queensland, 
too—often appreciably more per head of popula- 
tion than in other Australian States. 

It may be the climate, it may be the food, it 
may be the general standard of education, it may 
‘be the sunnier, less hurried tempo, it may be the 
greater distances there put less emphasis on radio 
and other forms of enjoyment. But who knows? 
‘Anyway, it’s all part of a very pleasant and intel- 
ligent way of life. 
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ETWEEN Tennant Creek and Mt. 
Isa, our plane passed over a 
lonely camel, grazing down be- 
“There’s a contrast for you,” 
“Transport, as it 


low. 
said a passenger. 
was, and as it is.” 

The closing in of time and space lay 
between those two extremes of the 
camel and the aeroplane. I 

As we flew the radio crackled. The 
eee captain was notifying his posi- 
ion. 

We sped on, leaving the came] to run 
wild on the land that his kind had 
helped to open up in days-when a 
cloud of dust on the horizon was the 
only clue to the approach of six months’ 
stores and six months’ news. 

The camel and the aircraft—there 
you have, loosely, the picturesque ex- 
tremes in the amazing development of 
Mad Centre and the Far North of Aus- 
tralia. 

They used to call this the Dead Heart. 
Today with its criss-cross air services, 
its roads, it motors, its refrigeration and 
air-conditioning, it is throbbing with 
life. Air transport, above all, has made 
it Australia Wide Open. 

Between them, the aeroplane and 
the radio have banished that old fear 
of isolation and loneliness, 

A radio call brings the Flying Doc- 
tor. Trans-Australian Airways brings 
stores and mail in a matter of days— 
and sometimes hours—to outposts that 
once had to wait a year for stores and 
weeks for mail. 

There’s Conellan Airways, a fascinat- 
ing story of private enterprise. Operat- 
ing starfish fashion from Alice Springs, 
_it serves distant stations and tiny town- 
ships that are barely a dot on the 
map and its planes land on airstrips 
made for their use in paddocks that 
once housed the big camel teams. 


To their service for the outback, the 
airways add as a sideline organised 
flights for sightseers, sportsmen, fisher- 
men and game-hunters after buffalo 
and crocodiles. And it’s a sideline that 
in its own way is, too, cracking the 
crust of the old isolation. 


Adventurous young men, many of: 


them ex-R.A.A.F., are playing a 
hazardous role as air line pilots in open- 
ing up the outback, making it an easier, 
more comfortable place to live in. 

That those who live there find it so 
is shown in statistics. 

In place of a handful of courageous 
pioneers, living in isolation, relying on 
their wits and initiative to manage 
without the ordinary amenities, there 
is now a full-living population that 
grows encouragingly. Old-timers say 
that one of the most noticeable changes 
is that there seems to be a normal 


proportion of womenfolk in an Inland 
that used to be regarded as almost a 
land without women, 

Most of them are married to sheep 
and cattle men, miners and the trades- 
men of the few towns. They are rearing 
families in safety and without fear, 
holding meetings (as members of the 
Country Women’s Association) over the 
air, having a morning: chat over the 
housewives’ network (men call it the 
paler session), and sometimes hopping 

y plane to a nearby station, only 40 
to 100 miles away, for a stay. 

When they go back in the aircraft's 
return hop two weeks later they may 
take their neighbor, or her children, 
with them for more company at home. 


Do we take it all too much for 
granted? 

I had flown into Alice Springs in 
the comfort of a-T.A.A. plane from 
Adelaide, 854 miles of cushioned ease, 
looking down on the hard-won land 
that MacDouall Stuart and his party 
plodded across for the first time in 
white man’s history, 94 years ago. 

Those pioneers travelled on foot and 
on horseback, risking the hazards of 
encounter with unknown wild blacks. 

In front of me in the aircraft a hand- 
some full-blooded aboriginal chewed 
barley sugar nonchalantly while he 
gazed out at the Flinders Ranges with 
casual interest. 

Travelling by car, caravan, truck, 
train and by air to Alice Springs and 
up to Darwin, visitors to the Far North 
now fan out to see the famous hills, 
springs and ranges discovered by ex- 
plorers and by the Telegraph Expedi- 
tion that rigged up that famous tele- _ 
graph line in a miraculous two years. 

Chambers’ Pillar, Ayer’s Rock, Ten- 
nant Creek, Todd River, Alice Springs 
itselfi—exploring names—are firing be- 
lated imagination today. 

Modern transport is 
tourists there. 

The aeroplane has brought a Centre 
holiday within reach of city workers 
with two or three weeks’ holiday a 
year, and flights and tours and the 
motor car have given towns like Clon- 
curry, Alice Springs and Normanton 
greater attractions as tourist centres. 
Once they seemed as remote, for the 
annual holiday, as a trip to the Andes. 

Today it’s the city traveller who gets 
excited when the T.A.A. plane circles 
down at August Downs, Windoola, 
Brunette Downs or the airstrips of 
other huge cattle runs in northwest 
Queensland or in the Channel countrv. 


getting the 
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The little group of blacks welcoming 
a member of their community home, 
or an overseer, manager or the squat- 
ter himself and his family, wait in a 
matter-cf-fact way for the plane to 
touch down with passengers, stores, 
and mail. Scmetimes they are late, and 
you see their utility speeding to the 
airstrip tc make sure they won’t keep 
the plane waiting. 

A few words: with the captain of the 
aircraft and his assistant, a smile for 
the hostess, perhaps an au revoir to 
a stockman taking a hop.to another 
station cr tc a township, and the station 
people turn back to their car as if this 
wonder that has come to them was 
ali a matter of course. 

In my plane on this Gulf run was 
a little half-easte girl, very pretty, aged 
nine, on her way home to Burketown 
after having had a difficult tooth ex- 
tracted in Cloncurry. She had spent a 
few days at the home of the Flying 
Doctor, Dr. Alan Duncan, and his wife, 
after the extraction, and was clutch- 
ing presents she was taking back for 
her family. 

There were stockmen, too; one a 
handsome aboriginal in a brand-new 
scarlet shirt and bright blue felt hat 
who had been on a buying spree at 
Mt. Isa, and had a gorgeous new red 
blouse for his wife. 

On the return hop, passengers in- 
cluded a native stockman and his wife 
—a happy pair on their way to friends 
at Cloncurry for a holiday. 

In Alice Springs I met men and 
women who used to wait eagerly for 
the camel teams to arrive with sup- 
plies from the railhead at Oodnadatta, 
and the mail camel team which every 
few weeks turned up faithfully, through 
fire, flood and drought at lonely out- 
back stations. The camel driver not 
only brought newspapers and letters, 
he brought news and messages from 
other stations on his thousands-of- 
square-miles beat. 

All through the North I met men 
and women who had had to rely on 
their own knowledge of first-aid in 
days when the nearest doctor was 400 
and 500 miles away. 

Now, when needed, the Flying Doc- 
tor is there in no time. - 

“Tl’ve waited longer to see a doctor 
in the city, simply sitting in his wait- 
jng-room (in spite of an appointment) 
than I’ve had to wait for the Flying 
mare one homestead housewife told 

“And then, instead of a few min- 
TIES of hustle, I get the Flying Doctor’s 
ful] attention.” 

No wonder that in the great out- 
back Flynn of the Inland is a house- 
hold word. Today the Flying Doctor 


Service he established has become, like. 


aircraft, part of the every-day life. 
Pioneers who used to make their own 

slush-lights from ‘sand. and fat, with a 

piece of string for wick, and their own 
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HOMESTEAD at Wondoola Station, in Northern Queensland. near the Gulf 


_of Carpentaria. 
pulls up at the frent gate. 


The aircraft on T.A.A’s fortnightly Gulf Country service 
Many homesteads 


in the far outback are 


nowadays ‘airconditioned and equipped with modern electrical devices for 
pleasant living. 


soap and bread and lived more or less 
like Swiss Family Robinson, sit back 
today in their air- -conditioned home- 
steads looking at the sizling heat out- 
side withcut even swishing a fan. 


At one airstrip by the front gate, I 
left my plane to have a cup of tea in a 
charming air-conditioned room. Milk 
for the tea was powdered but had been 
liquified and kept in the refrigerator. 
There was running hot water for the 
dishes and a_washing-machine for 
clothes, a modern cooker, and in the 
kitchen I saw an electric floor polisher. 


My hostess was the overseer’s wife, 
who was looking after things until the 
owner came up in the next Melbourne 
winter. 

“In some ways,” she said, “we have 
more now than women in the cities. 
Our things are all delivered, our meat 
is our own, and we don’t have awful 
traffic noises and smells. 


“If we want to see a picture show we 
can fly to Cloncurry, stay a night and 





a seasoned air 
Aborigines in many parts 
are sophisticated plane users, and 
use the air service to hop from 
station to station, town to town. 


STOCKMAN is 
traveller. 


come back by charter plane or: stay 
with friends and return on the regu- 
lar fortnightly T.A.A. service.” 


RS. LEWIS BLOOMFIELD, 68 
year old, who divides her time 
between her home _ in - Alice 

Springs and her daughter’s cattle sta- 
tion, with all mod. cons., lived 400 
miles from the nearest railhead, 
Oodnadatta, when she started married 
life at Love’s Creek 42 years ago. 


“Her story is typical of the courage 
and ability of women who braved the 
isolation in those earty Territory days. 


“We set off in a buggy for the Mac- 
Donnell Ranges,” she said. “The jour- 
ney took 14 days and we had to camp 
out at night unless we came to a station. 


“The road you flew over in an hour 
or two this week,” she said, “was some- 
times so boggy with rain that the 
journey would take a month. Quicke 
sands in creeks were dangerous for 
the horses.’ 

Mrs. Bloomfield’s first home was a 
two-roomed hut built by her husband 
in the hills, miles from any civilised 
life. He used the stone of the area. 

She took a cool drink out of her re- 
frigerator and handed me a glass of 
cold orange juice from oranges grown 
in her own garden, 

“Refrigerators are the wonder of the 
Far North, to me,” she said. ‘““You can 
imagine the set-up we had with wet 
hessian hanging from a tin tray, full 
of water, to keep the food cool.” 

Her main companion when her hus- 
band was away taking cattle and horses 
to Oodnadatta, was a colored girl, 

“When my first baby came prema 
turely while my husband was miles 
away there was no Flying Doctor,” she 
said. “The native girl attended me while 
I read directions from a mothercraft 
book. The nearest medical aid was 400 
miles away, so outback women in those 
days had to rely on home-nursing and 
first-aid.” 

That native girl, a middle-aged 
woman now, is still.on the station and 
is a family favorite. 

“Our only means of getting medical 
advice,” said Mrs. Bloomfield, “was to 
travel to Alice Springs and telegraph 
to Darwin or Oodnadatta for instruc- 
tions. When such aid was not enpugh, 
the long journey had to be made by 
buggy to Oodnadatta.” 

Some years ago her husband broke 
his leg after a fall from a horse. 

“What a contrast,” said Mrs. Bloom- 
field. “All I had to do was call up the 
Flying Doctor. He prescribed what to 
do to make my husband comfortable 
until he could get here himself.” 





TO MEET an aircraft, usually to pick up supplies for a neighboring station, 


residents drive sometimes hundreds of miles in the “ute.” 


To station hands 


and their families the trip is 2 much sought-after treat. 





THIS 


T wouldn’t be Australia if there 
wasn’t a race meeting sometimes 
outback. Alice Springs and Ten- 

nant Creek manage one occasionally. 


Mrs. Bloomfield remembers a race 
meeting at Arltunga, an annual event. 
She was the only white woman. The 
men built her a brush shelter and 
pulled a buggy level with the finish- 
ing post for her to sit in. 

She still can’t get used to the wonder 
of stores and mail arriving from the 
cities in a few hours by aircraft. 

“Our stores were brought up by 
camel from the-railhead, usually taking 
five or six weeks to arrive and they 
came only once a year, generally dur- 
ing the winter,” she said. 

We had to get things in tons, and 
weevils did awful havoc among the 
flour and oatmeal and raisins. Fresh 
fruit was unheard of.” 

Mrs. Bloomfield had to make her 
own yeast for her bread, and she made 
her soap from bullock fat. 

“Look at us today,” she said. “Why, 
even -the natives operate electric 
cleaners and washing machines.” 

“And think—it took me 14 days to a 
month, according to the weather, to 
reach Oodnadatta, and then a few days 
to reach the city. Today we can be in 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney or Bris- 
bane in a few hours, by air!” 

Mrs. Bloomfield doesn’t take any of 
these modern wonders for granted. She 
remembers her early struggles too well. 

Like other pioneers she marvels at 
Alice Springs which has sprung, in her 
married lifetime, from a tiny settle- 
ment to quite a town, and even boasts 
an espresso bar, labelled “Spress.” 

The Centre and Far North are seeth- 
ing with life today. No one, who 
values his life, and is in his senses, 


- gists, 


IS a sight well known to air travellers in the north. Aboriginal 
residents line up to welcome home a family member who has been away 
visiting by plane. 


would talk about that old “dead heart 
of Australia” any -more. 

That idea has trailed away some- 
where into the Simpson Desert; and 
who knows, with all the new min- 
ing. discoveries, that the Simpson 
Desert hasn’t got something, too! 

The mining activity at Tennant Creek 
Peko copper mine, the Eldorado gold 
mine, Rum Jungle, Nud’s and Northern 
Australian Uranium Corporation are 
bringing a ceaseless stream of traffic 
through Alice Springs. ° 

This country town -is unlike any 
other. Visitors are there from all over 
the world and include people on 
ordinary holidays, technicians, geolo- 

scientists on their way to 
Woomera, airmen, doctors (they flock 
there, no one knows why), engineers, 
anthropologists, mining experts and 
botanists and a politician or two, all 
huddled together in two hotels. 

No wonder an Irish waitress and a 
New Zealand girl, who had visited the 
Alice and returned home, came all the 
way back again because they found it 
more interesting than anywhere else 
they’d been. 

There’s a world curiosity there, too— 


the Flying Doctor base, which is used. 


to take messages from isolated stations 
for hundreds of miles around, for a 
School of the Air, for the Housewives’ 
Session, and once a month for the 
Country Women of the Air to hold a 
meeting, conduct a play, or discuss 
recipes. : 
Every hotel visitor puts in an hour or 
so listening-in to this victorious chal- 
lenge to the isolation of living out- 
back. And those with the transceiver 
battery sets, developed from the origi- 
nal Traeger pedal-set, have become ex- 
perts at this exchange of news and 
views. No time is wasted in idle gos- 


‘sweets for the 


sip, once the news is through about a 
wedding, a new baby or an engage- 
ment or a death. 

Time is at a premium and they don’t 
waste a minute. 

It’s at Alice Springs that ‘Winifred 
the Washerwoman,” whose husband 
Mr. Stegar, was an Afghan camel- 
driver; is living now. “Winifred,” a 
few years” ago, was famous for her 
newspaper articles “written under the 
stars.” She remembers how she and 
her husband used to be welcomed at 
lonely cattle stations, not only for their 
stores and their news but because the 
station children were longing to play 
with her little girl. | 

And at Cloncurry lives the last sur- 
viving driver in the Northwest of Cobb 
and Co., the coaching firm. He is Mr. 
Jo Hurle, now 83, who sits in his gar- 
den looking up at the mail plane 
circling to land at the beautiful air- 
strip nearby and still marvels. 

“It took me days, with five horses. 
and the mail coach, changing horses in 
relays, to do the trip that plane does 
in a few hours,” he said. “And we 
weren’t slow coaches.” 

“We had to watch for flood waters 
and terrible roads in all weathers. 
There was. no weather forecast then. 
We had to guess. And I believe these 
planes don’t take drunks. 

“Many’s the time I had to tie them 
on to the luggage and deliver them 
at their stopping places.” 

Mr. Hurle used to carry a bag of 
children in isolated 
areas. 

And today Capt. W. (Bluey) Young, 
of T.A.A, has a bag of sweets, too, for 
children at every airstrip. They crowd 
round, black and white, for their “lol- 
lies” as soon as the DC3 appears, a little 
speck in the sky, making for the home 
strip. 

Bae Young, who flew originally 
with Qantas, is a name as familiar there 
today as Jo Hurle’s was in his coach 
era. There’s always someone down to 
greet him, to pass on a message for 
someone on another hop, or ask his 
views on some local news. 

Jo Hurle started his career as a boy 
as a gate-opener for Cobb’s coaches 
for 5/- a week. 

“At one time Cobbs had 2,000 to 
3,000 horses on the road from Vic- 
toria to Queensland,” he said. ‘They 
bred their own horses on their station 
and we got the wild outlaws. They 
were the best because they’d got more 
stingo!” 

Meals were eaten in huts, tents, or 
bough sheds at mail stages. 

“Look at them being fed in comfort 
in the air today,” said Mr, Hurle. “And 
look at the commercials, travelling up 
there with despatch cases. We had to 
run special five-horse vans to take their 
big square baskets and cases. They 
were real gentlemen of the road... 
a wonderful lot.” 

Mr. Hurle finds the technical equip- 
ment in the cockpit of an aircraft an 
absolute maze. 

But Bluey Young is just as be- 
wildered by the four reins criss-crossed 
that Mr. Hurle can demonstrate, today, 
to show how he controlled his horse 
teams. 

“You had to use your headpiece ta 
know which horses to put together and 
how to tackle all their temperaments,” 
he said. 

I’m not a believer in the whip ex- 
cept in special circumstances. A whif 
can get you out of trouble sometimes 


Continued on page T& 
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HERE was no silence in the 
old house, even when the 
gusty wind died and the 

raindrops ceased their scudding 
on the tall windows; there were 
constant, unnamable sounds as 
though something or somebody 
groped blindly up and down the long 
passages, in and out of the shadowy 
rooms. 

Alys looked at the clock; only half 
an hour .since they had gone—three 
and a half hours before she could be- 
gin to expect their return, For Thom- 
thwaite was fifteen miles from the little 
town, fifteen long miles of rutted, 
muddy roads threading through the 
flat countryside, desolate save for the 
few other lonely homesteads. 

She did not know why she was 
afraid. All the years of her growing 
ip, Thornthwaite had been the fairy 
palace of her dreams. At Thornthwaite, 
the grey boulders in the gully were 
medieval fortresses to be stormed 
and taken, the old Jeokout on 
the hill, to be reached only after 
petilous journeyings through bramble 
thickets, enshrined the Sleeping Beauty; 
the creek pools were boundless oceans 
for the quests of Jason, and the or- 
chards, bee-heavy with blossom, were 
Celestial Cities, heavens for weary pil- 
gtims; the ti-tree scrub was a feathery 
forest crossed by a thousand miniature 
tracks which Jed nowhere but to turgid 
pools, loud with enchanted Frog- 
Princes. ‘ 

To the shy, gentle little girl, the 
gracious, shabby house, the rambling 
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garden and broad paddocks were the 
stages whereon her beloved stories 
were enacted. And Grammer, so much 
younger than Grandie, so beautiful 
with her brilliant eyes and haughty 
ways, was Queen of the Land of Pre- 
tend. 

Yet Grammer would Jaugh at Alys’s 
tales of the pixies and gnomes who 
dwelt at Thornthwaite, digging gold and 
precious stones from the creek, lead- 
ing her on with ghimpes of themselves, 
smal] voices calling her, then tearing 
her hair and dress with sharp thorns 
and. switching her face with twigs for 
her temerity in following them. Gram- 
mer would say they were possums and 
rabbits and kookaburras and bellbirds; 
but Grandie had always agreed with 
Alys and was sure that-he, too, would 
oné day see the little people. 

Alys shivered. It seemed hours since 
Aunt Enid, her thin face radiant with 
excitement, had looked round the 
drawing-1oom door. 

“We're just off, Alys. Sure 
don’t mind being left, dear?” 

“Of course not, Aunt Enid.” 
she hadn’t minded then. « 

“Good now. The kids are tueked 
up and Grandie’s had his tea. I've told 
him to go to bed sharp at eight. He 
won't bother you.” 

“Everything’l]l be fine. Have a nice 
time, Auntie.” 

“Thanks ever so, dear. 
Andy calling. Bye for now.” 

She had gone. The wind had 
dropped for a while and Alys had heard 
the spitting of the Chev’s engine fad- 
ing gradually into the distance of the 
night. She made herself think of the 


you 


And 


There’s 


she 





. 


pleasure their outing to the concert 
would give Aunt Enid and Unele 
Andy. Since they had retumed_ to 
Thornthwaite, three years ago, they had 


worked so hard, wable to take part 


in any of the town’s small gaieties. 
They couldn’t leave the children with 
Grandie. 

Alys had taken up her score and 
curled up in the big, comfortable chair 
by the fire, loving the aromatic scent 
of the shimmering logs. And then the 
fear had come, stealing over her im- 
perceptibly, cold and evil. The draw- 
ing-room was vast and dim; even the 
hard white glare of the pressure lamp 
could not illuminate the flowery 
mouldings on the remote ceiling, nor 
the corners where lurked the dark 
shapes of ornate cupboards and cabi- 
nets. Except for the bright curtains, 
a gay rug or two, photographs of the 
children, the room was as it had been 
in Grammer’s time. There was so 
much to be done at Thornthwaite, the 
long neglected land to be drained and 
put in good heart again, dilapidated 
sheds and stables repaired, weeds and 
thistles cleared. The house would have 
to wait a-year or so more, Aunt Enid 
had said, for the improvements she 
and Uncle Andy planned. 

How cold it was, Alys thought, in 
spite of the crackling fire. The cur- 
tains bellied as the wind flung itself 
with renewed stréngth upon the house; 
the rain rapped on the window panes 
as urgently as if a million tiny hands 
beat for admittance, 

It had been so lovely this morning, 
the sun shining in the blue haze of 
the sky, the garden slumbrous with the 











, ow a 


why she was af 


Rane 


scent of frangipani, the orchards iced 
with blossom, and the Jambs, still 
beautiful with babyhood, leaping in 
the sheltered meadows. Yet Grandie 
had said there would be a storm. He 
knew. Grandie the beloved. 


Alys thought of the old, frail man, 
seldom stirring now from his chair by 
the kitchen stove. Aunt Enid had 
said he was quite harmless, but his 
mind wandered a bit since Grammer 
died; Alys must take no notice if he 
spoke strangely sometimes. But he was 
different—Alys  sighed—Thornthwaite 
was different, too. She had grown up 
now and no longer saw things with 
the magic vision of a child. 

She sprang to her feet, shaking, cry- 
ing out. Footsteps! It wasn’t just the 
wind, There really were footsteps. 
They were commg along the passage, 
slow and. dragging. Alys glimpsed her 
~wide open eyes, pale lips reflected in 
the dark, spotted mirror over the 
mantelpiece; her shy face seemed to 
float, half-obscured, like that of a 
drowning person, the bronze of her 
hair lost in the greenish glass, 

There was a faint scratching on the 
door, a sound of heavy, difficult 
breathing. 

Alys relaxed, laughing or crying, she 
knew not which. Rough, she had for- 
gotten Rough. She went to let him 
in and he came, walking stiffly, pant- 
ing. He was a large dog, tawny and 
long-haired. 

“Poor old Rough, Poor old boy.” 

The dog wagged his matted tail 
gratefully and Jay down on the hearth- 


raid .. 


Pe 
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Tug with a thump, nose on paws, eyes 
questing filmily. 

Alys fondled his ears and, otherwise 
unmoving, he beat his tail rhythmically 
on the floor, appreciative of her affec- 
tion. She remembered him as a puppy, 
leggy and lollopping, Grammer’s pride 
and delight. Grammer had worshipped 
him, 

Poor old Rough. And poor Gram- 
mer, Alys shuddered, thinking how 
menacing the quiet creek must have 
looked that night, swollen with snow 
water from the far hills. How brave 
Grammer had been, trying to rescue 
the dog, old even then, and weighed 
down by his sodden coat. Ironical that 
Rough should have been swept among 
the branches of the great fallen tree 
and held there by the force of the 
current until Grandie had come, but 
that Grammer, slipping on the treach- 
erous, crumbling bank, had been 
bome to her death in the remorseless 
surge of the torrent. Her body had 
never been found and they said that 
the ebbing tide would have carried it 
far out to sea. A terrible, tragic thing. 


No wonder the shock had _ crazed 
Grandie. 
Her fears lulled by the homely 


presence of the dog, Alys settled her- 
self again with the score. But she 
could not make herself’! concentrate on 
the intricate pattern of the notes and 
her thoughts wandered again. 

Mother and Dad would be in Eng- 
Jand by now. She wondered if they 
would find John changed after three 
years—less harum-scarum. She thought 
of her younger brother with affection; 





how good it was that he had been 
able, after all, to study for his Medical 
in London. Poor Grammer’s money 
had made that possible—and lots of 
other things—their new home at 
Frankston, the car, her own singing 
lessons from the best teacher in Mel- 
bourne. Next year she would go to 
Europe, too, but while she was study- 
ing with Madame Aletta, she shared a 
room with a girl-friend in St. Kilda, and 
Aunt Enid had begged her to come 
to Thornthwaite for holidays while 
Mother and Dad were away. 

She had arrived yesterday, full of 
the same sense of delight and expec 
tancy as the dreamy child of years ago 
coming from the cramped little home 
behind the suburban shop, 


And now Thornthwaite was Aunt 
Enid’s, as the elder of Grammer's two 
daughters, Aunt Enid had been 
through so much trouble, Alys thought. 
She surely deserved her present hap- 
piness; Grammer hadn’t approved ot 
her marriage to Uncle Andy, perhaps 
because he was a foreigner. Andreas 
was his real name and he was an Aus- 
trian who had taken refuge in Aus- 
tralia at. the time of the anschuluss. 
He had managed Thomthwaite for 
Grammer at first, then he and Aunt 
Enid had got married and come to live 
in Melbourne. 

Things hadn’t been easy for them. 
During the war, Uncle Andy had been 
in New Guinea and had contracted a 
fever there from which he had been 
many months recovering. Aunt Enid 
had been ill, too, the babies had come 
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Glose together, and she was ferty when 
the eldest was born. 


Alys’s mother had dene what she 
could to help, but they had little to 
spare. Dad’s business needed building 
up after his absence in the RAAF, 
and they always seemed to be struggling 
to pay more bills with less money. 


Grammer’s money had solved a lot 
of problems, Alys thought—then took 


herself to task fiercely. What a dread-- 


ful way to think of it. Poor Grammer, 
dying to save the dog she had loved 
so dearly, and poor darling Grandie, 
who had been so devoted to her. 


OUGH stirred and raised his head, 
* his dry, black nose moving. He 
growled and hoisted himself to 
his feet, listening. Alys listened, too, 
the fear dawning again. She thougiit 
she heard a faint cry—perhaps one of 
the children—she had better go and 
see. She went quickly te the doer, 
flung it wide and drew back, flatten- 
ing herself against the jamb with a 
gasping shriek. 

A figure loomed at the end of the 
passage, enormous in the small glow 
of light. The old grandfather clock 
in the hall whirred suddenly and be- 
gan to strike. One. Two. Three. Four. 
Her hand pressed on her mouth, Alys 
almost unconsciously numbered the 
shrill, vibrating strokes. Five. Six. 
Seven. Eight. The striking ceased and 
there was only the measured tick-tock, 
tick-tock, monotonously regular among 
the incessant, intangible sounds of the 
house’s travail in the storm. The figure 
moved towards her, the light with it, 
and Rough, warm and protective at 
her feet, growled angrily. Alys gave 
a dry little sob. 

“Grandie, what a fright you gave 
me!” she forced herself te speak 
brightly. 7 

Grandie was holding the lamp ua- 
steadily; the shadows danced madly oa 
the stained walls. Alys clasped her 
hands, finding them damp with sweat. 


“You weren’t frightened of me, 
ever,” said Grandie, and his voice was 
reedy and detached as though it came 
from far away. 


He was close to her now; the light 
threw into grotesque detail the hollows 


im his seamed cheéks, the stubble on 
his chin, his watery, blinking eyes. 

Rough, still growling, slunk down 
the passage towards the kitchen and 
Alys was suddenly panic-stricken at his 
desertion. 

“Rough!” 
Here!” 

But the dog went on, unheeding. 
Grandie chuckled, -a dead noise like 
the rustling of fallen leaves. 


she called. “Rough! 


“He won’t come,” he. said. “He 
won’t stay near me, you know” He 
held the lamp higher. “How like her 
you are,’ said Grandie, peering. 

“Like whom, Grandic?” 


“Like Emily. Your Grammer. Like 
slice was once.” The warmth from the 
lamp swam round her face, cloying, 
smoky. She tried to smile, tried not 
to recoil from the gaze of the lashless, 
tlieumy eyes. 

Grandie set the lamp deliberately on 
the hall table and went into the draw- 
ing-room, looking about him, holding 
out his hands to the redness of the 
fire. 1 
“It’s light and warm in here now,” 
he said. “It was dark and cold when 
she was alive. She didn’t let me come 
in here.” 

He. stroked the faded plush of the 
big wing chair. Smiling, as though 
greeting an old friend, he lowered him- 
self into it, his fingers spreading affec- 
tionately over the worn patches on 
the arms. 

“Shut the door, child, and come by 
the fice,” his head nodded as he 
spoke, “I haven’t seen you very much 
since you came.” 

“But Grandie, oughtn’t you to go 
to bed?” Alys thought how stupid she 
had been to be afraid of him. An old, 
feeble man. Grandie the beloved. 


Cunning looked out of his eyes 
thea. : 


“Oh, no. Enid’s gone out. I needn't 
go to bed,” he said, nodding and smil- 
ing. “I don’t like going to bed so 
eatly. I don’t sleep, vou see. The water 
keeps me awake.” 


“The water, Grandie?” 


“The noise. The rushing of the 
swift, brawn water.” 


“He is mad,” thought Alys. “I’m 
frightened. He is mad.” Aloud slic 
said, trying to speak levelly: “You 
can’t hear the creek, Grandie. It’s too 
far away frem the house. And it’s low. 
You remember, you said this moruimg 
how low it was for the time of vear.” 


“Maybe. Maybe. But I lear it rush- 
ing, rushing. Always. It deafens me 
sometimes.” His hands moved con- 
stantly, aimlessly. 


“Come here, my dear,” he bent for- 
ward. “I like to look at you. You're 
so pretty.” 

Alys went, her heart thudding. She 
thought of the stories he used to tell 
her, conjuring fantastic creatures of 
the bush out of his imagination, the 
wallareo, thevkango and the dingaroo, 
and the little people. She had loved 
him so much, nearly as much as she 
had leyed Grammer. He wasn’t clever 
like Grammer, of course. It had been 
Grammer who plauned the picnics, 
suggested thrilling games, produced a 
myriad treasures from the lumber 
room, Grammer who organised every- 
one, everything. Grammer was the 
queen, but Grandie was just a dear, a 
part of the loveliness of being at 
Thornthwaite. Alys sat on the hearth- 
rug beside his knee, just as she used to 
long ago. 

Grandie put his hands on her shoul- 
ders, searching her upturned face. 

“You're little Madge’s daughtec. 
Why doesn’t Madge come and see her 
olf Dad?” His old face creased into 
lines of worry, confusion. 

“But she did. Just before she went 
to England. Don’t you remember, 
Grandte?” 

“Perhaps,” mumbled Grandie. “But 
it’s hard to remember everything. | 
have to remember not to talk. Enid 
doesn’t like me to talk. Not even to 
Madge, she said. What is your name, 
child?” 

“Alys,” she said. She was so neat 
the fire and yet she was so cold. If 
only she could get warm. 

“Alys. You. were our first grand- 
child. Enid wasn’t married then. 
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Andy wasn’t here. Not when you were 
born.” 


“No, Grandie.” 


The old man huddled back inte the 
chair; he was still except for the 
tremor of his hands, skinny and grey. 


Alys said: “] think I’ll go and look 
at the children, Grandie.” 


“They're safe,” said Grandie. “Safe 
now. There’s nothing to worry about 
now Emily’s gone.” 

“Why, Grandie—” 

Grandie’s pale eyes were suddenly 


bulliant. He stared at Alys as though 
he saw her for the first time. 


“She was a wicked woman.” + 


“Grandie, don’t talk like that. 
Grandie, you don’t know what you’re 
saving!” 

Alys felt the terror rising, choking 
ber. Grandie was mad. 


“No,” he said, uncannily, as if she 
had spoken her thought. ‘Enid says so 
because she thinks its safer. But’ I’m 
not crazy.” 

“Of course you're not, Grandie. And 
Annt Enid doesn’t” 


“Oh, I know what she says. The 
shock, that’s what it was. The shock 
was too much for me. I say things.” 


“Grandie, dear, you're tired,” whis- 
pered Alys. “I think you ought to go 
to bed.” 


“Enid says that. And Andy. “You're 
tired, you’d better go to bed.’” 


“He peered into her face again, more 
closely. “How like her you are. She 
looked like: you when I loved her. 
But that was so long ago—”’ His 
mouth dzooped pathetically, hung 
open. “Emily, why did you change 
so?” His long fingers were gripping 
Alys’ shoulder, hurting her. “We were 
happy until Andy came. I did make 
you happy once. I gave you everything 
you wanted while I had any money. 
But I Jost it all, every penny. Then 
Andy came, and you wanted him. But 
you couldn’t have him because he 
loved Enid.” - 


“No, Grandie!” Alys heard herself 
cry. “Stop Pm Alys. Please remem- 
ber.” 


He did not hear. 


“You hated them both, didn’t you? 
You couldn’t understand how any man 
could prefer Enid to you. Poor little 
Enid, how you used to taunt her. 
Madge was married, you used to say, 
but Madge was pretty and gay. Enid 
would never get married. But she did. 
They got away from you. I helped 
them, the little I could ‘do, and you 
made me suffer for. it. No other man 
should come here, you said, to break 


your heart. 


-“So you let Thornthwaite go to ruin, 
the drains choke and_ the flocks 
dwindle, the thistles and brambles 
grow. You even turned against Madge 
in your jealousy and bitterness. She 
tried to get money from you to help 
Enid and Andy, but you drove her 
away. You cared for nothing but the 
dog then. You said I had failed you 
and your children had—there was only 
Rough who cared for you. And Madge 
and Enid didn’t come any more and 
we were alone, and the house decayed. 
and the land went to ruin.” 


Grandie was silent again, his breath 
coming in short gasps, his hands jerk- 
ing -spasmodically. Alys crouched on 
the hgarthrug. She felt drained of feel- 
ing, even of fear. She was remembcr- 
ing that last time they had all come to 
Thomthwaite, she and Mother and 
John. John was six, she four years 
older. 


It was a hot, still day, and they had 
been playing by the creek with 
Rough. The creek was still full from 
the September rains and the pool deep 
and cold to swim ‘n. She and John 
had splashed and tumbled there, play- 
ing at pirates and walking the plank. 
First John was blindfolded and made 
to walk along the swaying branch of 
the willow tree, while she was the 
pirate chief, and then they had 
changed places. Rough leapt and 
barked on the bank, frenzied when one 


of them fell, shrieking with glee, into, 


the cool depths of the water. 

Then. John had cried that Rough 
must be the captive, pay the penalty; 
laughing, they had tied the scarf 
round the squirming puppy, urged 


him along the branch. He had been 
frightened, digging his claws into the 
smooth bark, stiffening his legs, whin- 
ing. And _ suddenly’ Grammer had 
come, running and stumbling down 
the bank, her face white with a_pas- 
sion they had never seen before. She 
had pushed them away fiercely, snatch- 
ing Rough up in her arms. 


“How dare you?” she had said, and’ 
her voice had been like a whip. “Don’t 
you ever do such a cruel thing again. 
Do you hear? Both of you?” She had 
buried her face in the dog’s long hair, 


‘murmering to him, hugging him with 


a frantic strength that made him yelp. 


The children had been dumb with 
amazement, cowed at the intensity of 
Grammer’s fury. They had run to 
Grandie for comfort, their play spoiled 
and smirched. 

“It’s true,” Alys thought. “It’s true 
what Grandie says. She was like that.” 

Grandie stirred uneasily, blinking, 
wiping his eyes. 

“I’m tired,” he said, querulously. “I 
think I'll go to bed.” 

He tried to get up, pushing on the 
arms of the chair. Alys made herself 
take his arm. How thin he was, as if 
there were only bone under the shabby 
jacket sleeve. She helped him to stand 
up. 

“Thank you, my dear. Thank you.” 
He no longer saw her, his eyes half- 
hidden under the inflamed pinkness of 
their lids. 

“Good-night, child, Good-night. I 
must have talked a long time.” and 
went slowly along the passage to his 
room. At the door he hesitated then 
looked back, smiling secretly. 


“He’s a good dog,” he said softly. 
“T didn’t like to do it. But I had to. 
For all our sakes.” 

“Do what, Grandie?” 


“Throw him in the water. The 
brown rushing water. That night.” 
He opened the door, nodding his head 
and smiling. 

“But he didn’t die. Wasn’t it 
lucky?” said Grandie. He shut the 
door behind ‘him quietly. @ 
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TWO YOUNG TROOPERS TRAILING A DANGEROUS 


in charge, 


Ff 
5 om; 


LOOK back over my 
shoulder, and Steve 
Lawson is there about 

three horse lengths behind. 
He is looking away across 
the rolling hills to the heat 
haze on the mountains, and 
whatever he is thinking drags 
his lips down at the corners. 
He spits into the dust. I look 
ahead again, pulling my 
broad-rimmed hat down to 
shade my eyes from the burn- 
ing glare of the sun. 

It has been like this for 
the past two hours, each of 
us slouched in his saddle 
thinking his bitter thoughts; 
neither of us wanting to talk. 
Two young troopers trailing 
a dangerous killer and each 
in love with the same girl. 

With the relentless desert 
all around us I know this 
brooding friction can become 
a dangerous thing, but it 
makes: no difference. I can’t 
help loving Vera, and I won- 
der what she sees in Steve 
that she doesn’t see in me, 
and the more I think of it the 
more bitter I get, until I find 
myself hoping that when we 
do catch up with Brandon 
one of his bjillets has Steve’s 
name on it. 

The dust rises, hot and dry 
on the still air, and settles 
over everything in a whiteish 
film. It gets in my mouth and 
I rinse it out with a mouthful 
of water. The water is warm. 


‘Behind me, Steve breaks 
the silence. “How do you 
know we haven’t missed 


him?” he asks. 

The iron-shod -hoofs thud 
on the dusty ground and the 
rancid smell of horse sweat 
rises powerfully as I consider 
his question. — : 

“I don’t,” I say at last. ““Do 
you think we have?” 

He reins up beside me and 
I look at him without turn- 
ing my head. It must be 
tough for him to have me in 
charge of this patrol when he 
knows the country so much 
better than I do. I can see 
the bitterness around his 
mouth as he looks ahead over 
his horse’s ears. 

“I’m not along to think,” 
he says. “I just do as I’m 
told.” He shoots a glance at 
me and looks ahead again. 
“But I think we’re both being 
silly over this business.” 

_“What business?” 

“Vera,” 

“I've got my own ideas 
about that,” I tell him. “And 
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‘against a_ twisted, 


Steve 


I don’t think I have to tell 
you what they are.” — 

He shrugs and we ride on 
in silence while I wet my lips 
with the tip of my tongue and 
taste the dry harshness of the 
dust. All around us the heat 
shimmers, metallic in the dis- 
tance and playing strange 
tricks with the horizon. The 
sun is low ahead of us and 
that makes it worse. 

“How far would you reckon 
Jackson’s Well is?” I ask him. 
. Asmile touches his lips and 
I curse bitterly under my 
breath. What has he got to 
grin about, damn him? 

“I'd say about five miles 
dead ahead,” he says slowly. 

“He would have to go this 
way.” 

“Naturally.” 

The bitterness boils up in- 
side me again with the single 
word. Damn the man. It had 
been like this for two days 
and nights. Now there is an- 
other night coming, and an- 
other tomorrow. Somewhere 
ahead is Brandon and sure 
as hell we are going to catch 
up with him. And when we 
do ...4I1 try to shrug the 
thought from me and forget 
about it until the time comes. 

Jackson’s Well is just where 
Steve says it will be and we 
climb from our horses and 
hobble them in the scant 
grass growing among the 
trees. He goes walking 
around the well, his hat 
pushed back on his head and 


his eyes flitting over the u 


ground. I stand and watch 
him and, in spite of the bit- 
terness inside me, I envy him 
his ability to read the story 
printed in a few blurred 
tracks, 

“Well?” I ask him when he 
comes back. 

He shrugs. “Could mean 
anything,” he says. “There 
are tracks of a shod horse, 
but the brumbies and emus 
have been through, too. It’s 
hard to make anything of 
them.” 

“Which way do you think 
he headed, then?” 

He puts his _ shoulder 
stunted 
brigalow and chews at his 
bottom lip for a while. 


“f wouldn’t know,” he says 
at last. “I'm not in charge of 
wi Lapel ; 

“I'm asking your opinion,” 
I tell him. 

“In that case’—the smile 
touches his lips again—‘“I’d 
say the only way he could 
head is east. That’s where 
the water is.” 

We camp at the well and 
with the dawn we ride into 
another hot. dusty day, hear- 
ing nothing but the beat of 
the hoofs. smelling the 
sweat and tasting the dust. 


‘We don’t talk much. 


_About mid-morning we 
sight a hut. It looks lonely 
out there among all those 
rocks and stunted trees. The 
horses stop of their own ac- 
cord and we sit there for 
some time studying the hut. 
Steve looks at me. 

“What do you think?” 

I nod slowly. “He could be 
there. With water in the 
rocks he could live there for 
a long time.” 

Steve pulls his hat lower 
and studies the _ ground. 
“Those tracks look like the 
ones we want,” he said, “and 
my guess is they’re not so 
oid. If he is ‘in there he’s 
going to take some getting 
out.” 

He's not telling me a thing, 

but I’m not going to let him 
see how worried I am. “Sit- 
ting here’s not going to get 
him out,” I say. “Let’s go.” 
“you mean ride straight 
“Yes. Scared?” 
He’ doesn’t say anything, 
but his lips tighten as he slips 
his rifle from its sheath and 
unbutton’s his holster. 

The wood of the rifle is hot 
in my hands as we ride to- 
wards the hut and there is a 
cold feeling deep inside me. 
I know this is a hell of a fool- 
ish thing to do, but I want to 
show Steve I’m not scared, 
and so we ride right up to 
the door. 

“Stay there and keep me 
covered,” I tell him. 

I climb from the saddle 
and push open the door of 
the hut, ready to duck at the 
slightest movement. As my 
eyes get used to the gloom I 


Story by JAMES PRESTON 


see a figure in the hut and 
my rifle comes up. 

“All right, come out with 
your hands well up,” } say, 
trying to keep my voice hard 
and level. 

A man comes to the door 
and stands scowling at us and 
I know right away it's not 
Brandon. 

“Anyone else in there?” [ 
ask him. 

He shakes his head and 
lowers his arms and I tell 
Steve to keep him covered 
while I go inside. But there’s 
no one else in the hut 

“You can relax,” I telt 
Steve when I come out and 
he eases his rifle across his 
saddle, but doesn't put it 
away. He is looking though- 
fully at the tracks around the 
hut door. 

“You seen a man on a bay 
horse come through here the 
last couple of days?” I ask 
the bearded man. 

He leans against the wall 
of the hut, spits, and scowls 


at us. I put him down as a 
disgruntled prospector. 
“Maybe. What kind of 


man?” 

I describe Crandon as best 
I can and he chews reflec- 
tively for a while and squirts 
another thick stream of 
tobacco juice into the sand. 

“Feller fits that descrip- 
tion came through hére two 
days back. What you want 
him for?” 

“Murder.” 

The old prospector doesn’t 
blink an eye when I tell him 
this, but I think nothing of 
it because I'm anxious to get 
on. 

“Which way did he go?” 
Steve asks suddenly. 

The prospector looks at him 
hard for a while, then perks 
his thumb over his shoulder. 

“North.” 

Steve frowns and I know 
what he’s thinking. Out to 
the north the desert stretches 
for hundreds of miles with- 
out water or habitation. To 
the east is a string of water- 
holes and, eventually, civi- 
lisation. 

“Why would he go that 
way?” 7 

The other levers his shoul- 
der from the rough bark of 
the hut and shrugs, “Never 
bothered t’ask him,” he said. 
“Reckon it doesn’t pay t’ask 
too many questions out here.” 

“If he headed north two 
days ago he’d leave tracks,” 
Steve said softly. 

The old chap shoots him 
another dirty look, then a 
grin. breaks’ through his 
beard. 


KILLER AND EACH IN LOVE WITH. THE SAME GIRL 


“If you reckon y’can read 
anythin’ in them, T’ll show 
them t’you,” he says. 

We follow him around the 
hut and across some hard 
ground, past a group of rocks, 
and stand on the edge of the 
desert Jocking down at the 
tiacks he points out. They’re 
shed hoofs all_right, but I 
can’t make much of them. 

Steve pushes his hat to the 
back of his head and digs into 
his hair with his forefinger 
while he wanders restlessly 
about. 

“T’d like to know what 
made him head north,” he 
says. 

I swing round and look at 
him and all the bitterness 


that’s been boiling inside me ° 


simmers over. 

“IT suppose you’d like to 
knew why he killed a man,” 
I «sked him, and I see the 
prespector leok quickly from 
cne tc the other. “There’s 
lots ci things you'd like to 
s€€. Dut it wouldn’t make any 
cifference. To me _ those 
tracks head north. and that’s 
where weye going. Have 
you any other ideas?” 

Steve seems about to say 
scmeéthing. but shakes his 
head and turns away. 

We fill cur water bottles 
at the spring in the rocks and 
ciimod into the hot saddles 
agzin. The prospector stands 
watching us and there is no 
expression on his face. 

“Good luck,” he says. 
“Hope you meet up with this 
feller. He was ridin’ hard.” 

Steve’s eyes are narrowed 
under the wide brim of his 
hat and he runs them over 
the clump of trees to the 
right, the tumbled mass of 
recks and the desert dipping 
away to the north. He is bit- 
ing his bottom lip. 

“How long since you had 
any rain?” he shoots at the 
eld man suddenly. 

“About a week. Why?” 

“You do much riding?” 

“Fair bit.” 

This questioning gets under 
my skin and I get impatient. 
I ccn't like the way Steve 
seems to be taking over from 
me 

“Let's ride, not talk,” I 
sav. and start off north. I 
dent have to look round to 
know that he sits there for 
a while befcre following me. 

We follow the tracks for 
about half an hour before 
Steve says: “I don’t like this, 
Jack.” 

Looking straight ahead, I 
say: “Why?” 

“That old coot’s lying.” 

I put my right hand on the 
warm rump of my horse and 
twist in the saddle. 

a uinat makes you think 
so?” 

“These tracks are old,” he 
says quietly. Somebody rode 
out here just after it rained 


headed this way. 


—that’s why the tracks har- 
dened—and he says there’s 
been no rain for a week. How 
did he know just where the 
tracks were—and that they 
were there? Maybe he made 
them himself.” 

The heat and dust, and the 
feeling that, in spite of every- 
thing, Steve is taking over 
again clouds my thinking, and 
all I know is I’m going on. 

“Listen, Steve,” I burst out 
hotly, “I didn’t ask for your 
company on this patrol, and 
I didn’t ask to be put in 
charge. But I am the senior 
trooper and I’m damn well 
going to stay in charge. We're 
after a killer and I believe he 
Under- 
stand?” 

“You’re letting your per- 
sonal feelings get the best of 
you,” he says quietly. 

That's got nothing to do 
with it,” I tell him sharply. 
“We're wasting time.” 

“I’m going back.” 

I'd been turning away, but 
now I jerk hard on the reins 
and swing back. My mouth 
hangs open as I stare at him. 
Wild elation fills me all of a 
sudden. I can break him for 
this. Disobeying orders. 
Cowardice . .. I could pin 
almost anything on him. 

“You're what?” 

He shakes his head stub- 
bornly. “I’m going back, Jack. 
Brandon’s tracks ied up to 
that hut, but I’m damn sure 
he never made these. We've 
been played for suckers.” 

“By who?” 

“That damned prospector. 
I’ve been thinking it all out.” 

“We're going on, Steve. It’s 
an order.’ 

He turns his horse and 
rides back the way we.came. 
I call after him, warning him 
of the report I’ll put in, and 
my voice is almost lost in the 
desert. He doesn’t ook back. 


I watch his herse’s hoofs 
kicking up the dust and the 
burning hate simmering in- 
side me wells right up. But 
mixed with it now is a bitter 
joy that at Jast I’ve got some- 
thing on him. 

He drops out cf sight and 
I set my lips grimly and go 
on, Over a rocky cutcrop and 
down intc a wide, flat valley. 
I turn over in my mind al] the 
arguments why the prospec- 
tor would be right about 
Brandcr and Steve wrong. 
But I am not too sure of my- 
self and I curse Steve out 
joud. ; 

For some time the tracks 
have been faint, but as I 
reach the far side of the val- 
ley they come up plainer and 
I study them, trying to re- 
assure myself. here the 
tracks are shielded from the 
wind by a clump of rocks 
I stop and sit there staring 
at the ground. The tracks 
are plain, very plain. I walk 
my horse across the patch 
and his hoofs barely leave 


‘a mark. It takes some time 


for the truth to sink in, but 
when it does it hits hard. 

This patch of ground was 
wet when the tracks were 
made! 

Then I’m in the saddle 
again and cursing myself for 
a fool. I have just learned 


something that Steve knew 
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half an hour ago. Other 
things sort themselves out in 
my mind—the way the pros- 
pector acted—his lack of sur- 
prise when murder was men- 
tioned—his hesitation when 

uestioned—his readiness to 
show us the tracks ... Why 
the hell hadn’t I thought of 
this before? 

Once over the soft part I 
settle in the saddle and Jet 
my big gelding have his head. 
He is game and stretches into 
a flat gallop. I keep him on 
the hard ground and urge 
him on softly. 

I hear the rifles before -I 
hit the hard, stony ground 
around the hut and I know 
that at least Steve is still 
alive. I know, too, that he 
was right about Brandon. 
When I reach the rocks I 
jump from the saddle, leave 
the reins trailing and took a 
look around, 
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Still they ceme! 
Fo the first time in my life 
“I takes me pen in me 
’and” te join the readers of 
your paper in commending 


you for your July cover. 


Should have done so before, 


but, well, ’'m lazy. 

Mrs. Rogers must be very 
easily offended; in practically 
any women’s magazine she 
can see photos—the real 
thing—not drawings, aS was 
your cover, of near nude 
cuties, who, I’m sure, will get 
pneumonia from wearing 
strapless gowns .one of these 
days. These - photos 
very little to the imagination, 
amd perhaps because I’m a 
mere female, offend me. 

Also, almost all the Sunday 
papers show the same photos 
weekly; not the same, but I 
should ,say similar. 

Your cover amused me and 
may family, in fact, the shop- 
walker looked exactly as my 
husband would in the same 
predicament. — 

Let’s have more of them! 

In closing, may I say we 
like The Australian Journal, 
but please don’t give us too 
many of bey meets girl stories 
—leave them for the weekly 
women’s magazines who cater, 
it seems, mostly for teenagers. 

All the best. 

(Mrs.) JEAN CHATAWAY, 
Stanthorpe, Q. 


{ WISH to support Mrs. 
Rogers and Mr. Lodge 
on your obnoxious July cover, 
and others. ; 

The Journal is for children. 
I have two daughters, aged 
seven and five. ‘The eldest 
is a contributing member of 
the Children’s Corner. Is she 
suppesed to approach it via 
the “tradesman’s entrance,” 
er must I rip off the smutty 
front cever first? 


There was nothing “new 
aad bright” about July’s 
oever. I’ve seen that joke 


before. Re the cycle race— 
young men intent on winning 





leave, 


‘a race of that kind would not 
behave like a cortege of dogs. 
They would more likely tell 
the fat baggage wobbling 
ahead of them to get out of 
the way in no uncertain 
terms, 

Busts and buttocks and the 
smutty side of sex were not 
invented within the last thirty 
years as the present generation 
seems to suppose; and there 
were folk with corrupt morals 
in both the Old and the New 
Testaments of the Bible. 

(Mrs.) K. JOHNSTON, 
Mills, Q. 


That’s better! 


M** I congratulate you on 
the high standard of 


stories in the Journal. I was 


particularly impressed with 
the true to life character 
sketches in Luck—As Ar- 


ranged, in the 
issue. 

Too often do we see people 
who are well able to help 
themselves and the com- 
munity sit back and leave the 
job to the other fellow or to 
the Government. The Camp- 
bells in fhis story stood out 
as self-reliant Australians 


September 


_against a background of “it’s 


not our job” attitude of the 
rest of the community. 
This sort of yarn shales the 
reader out of his apathy and 
results in independent action. 
S. C. W. WEAVER, Narem- 
burn, N.S.W. 


Pert Said 


I WAS a little astonished by 
the disfavor Mr. R. G. 
Campbell shewed Port Said 
in his last article. He said 


the curse of Port Said was. 
dust, heat and drago-; 


flies, 
men. My business has taken 
‘me through Port Said eight 
times in the last four years, 
and I can honestly say the 
place has been cleaner, and 
better 
until now 
town. 

R. KEMSLEY, Toorak, Vic. 


it’s a delightful 
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{Sof 
ordered, each time,: 





1M IN CHARGE, 


They've got Steve in a cross 
fire and I can guess what 
happened. The prospecter 
hadn’t been too sure about 
Steve all along and was wait- 
ing for him. When Steve 
ducked for cover Brandon 
had come from his hiding 
piace. 


There isn’t much time be- 
cause Steve is behind a rock 
not much bigger than his 
head and he’s a few yards 
from any other shelter. It 
only needs Brandon to get 
further round to the right and 
there’ll only be one of us in 
the running for Vera. 


The thought stops me sud- 
denly and I stand there with 
my rifle in my hands and 
the glare: from the sand re- 
flecting in my eyes. I wipe 
the sweat from my face with 
my shirt sleeve and swear 
softly. I think of going 
through life with a thing like 
that on my conscience. 


“Couldn’t you do anything 
to help him, Jack?” Vera 
would ask, and what would 
I say? 


I run ,down behind the 
rocks and snake my way 
across a few open spaces, 
hoping Brandon will have his 
eyes on Steve. I’m behind a 
rock when there’s a wild 
scatter of shots and then 
silence. My heart begins to 
thump under my ribs and I 
swallow something dry and 
hard. There can be only one 
reason for that. 


Then I reach the spot I’m 
aiming for and poke my rifle 
between two rocks. The 
prospector is standing at the 
corner of the hut taking care- 
ful aim at Steve sprawled on 
the ground. I squeeze the 
trigger gently and he sways 
for a moment, then slides 
forward with a queer toppling 
movement. Steve doesn’t 
move. 


I crawl back and cover the 
rocks where I know Brandon 
is. He is silent, wondering 
what the hell’s going on. My 
own silence is puzzling him 
and I realise that from where 
he is he can’t see the pros- 
pector lying over by the hut. 
wait. 

He lifts his head, at first, 
looks around carefully, then 
slides along the rocks on his 


| belly. I get him in the leg 


and he squirms in the dust. 
“Throw that gun away or 


; T’ll let you have the next one 
through the guts,” I call, and | 


I mean every word of it. My 


jfinger is trembling on the 
} trigger and he doesn’t know 
jhow close he is to sudden 
death. 


He throws his rifle away 


jand I waik over to him, 


watching him carefully. 
There’s stark fear in his eyes 
as I take a pistol from his 


belt and snap the handcuffs | 
fon his wrists. 


He ; just sits 


STEVE 
Centinued from page 15 


there looking at me while I 
run over to Steve. 

He is lying face down on 
the ground and there is a 
graze across his forehead. 
He’s out cold. I get him in 
the shade and bathe his face, 
and soon he opens his eyes 
and looks around. I can see 
he is trying to remember 
what happened. He grins 
suddenly. 

“Where did you 
from?” 

I don’t feel like grinning as 
I tell him what I found and 
why I came back. There’s a 
cold, dead, feeling inside me. 

“Well,” I say at last, “we’ve 
got to get along.” 

He gets to his feet care- 
fully and grimaces as the pain 
shoots through his head. 
“Reckon I can make it,’”’ he 
says. Then he. adds, softly: 
“I'm sorry, Jack.” 

I stare at him. “You're 
sorry! After the performance 
I put on I’m the one who 
should be apologising.” 

He straightens his shoul-. 
ders and grins. “You know, 
Jack,” he says, looking at 
Brandon sitting dejectedly in 
the shade, “ever since we left 
the station I’ve been want- 
ing to ask you something.” 

“What's that?” 

“Vera and I want a best 
man for our wedding. What 
about it?” 

I grin back at him. “You 
know, Steve,” I lie, “ever 
since we left the station I’ve 
been hoping you’d ask me 
that.” 

We both know how I feel, 
but as we shake hands and 
laugh I feel as if I’ve done 
something really noble. @ 


spring 


NEXT MONTH 


Your AUSTRALIAN 
JOURNAL for November 
will be a gay and hand- 
some— 


OLYMPICS 
SPECIAL 


—brimful of good yarns. 
If you are a football fan 
you wtll not want to 
mMiss— 


BIG LEAGUE 


By Frank Morrell 


There are some first- 


_rate articles, too, that 
make wonderful read- 
ing, including an unusual 
one— 


What Really 
Happened on 
Guy Fawkes 
Night f. 
You'll love the Journal 
next month. Don’t fail 


to order it from your 
Newsagent. 
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There is no entry fee. 
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We seek the one perfect short story. 


Journal and .you will see how a good story is constructed. 
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It does net matter whether you are a practised writer, an 
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you have had af idea for a story for some time—then set it dewm on paper. 


It may be that 
Study the stories in the 
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This is an exciting event, and we believe it will give a great impetus to Australian writing. 


Get busy. now. 


Closing date for entries will be Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


Entries must be typewritten on one side 
of the paper only. 


Stories entered for the competition must 
not haye been pcblished previously, and 
may be of any length between 2,000 and 
8,000 words. The approximate wordage 
should be stated on the title sheet. 


Each entry must’ be accompanied by 
an entry form stating the writer was born 
in Australia or New Zealand, or in New 
Guinea, Papua, or any of the Australian 
territories. Alternatively, the writer must 
have been a bonafide resident during the 
four years ended December 31, 1956. 
Entrants must be prepared to supply proof 
of birth ér residence if requested to do so 
by the judges. 


Writers may enter as many stories as 


CONDITIONS 


they wish for the competition, but each 
must be accompanied by an entry. form. 
Entry forms will appear im each issue of 
the Journal for October, November and 
December. 





Ertrants should use a pen-name on their 
manuscripts. The entry form showing the 
writer’s true name should be enclosed in 
a sealed envelope, which should be firmly 
attached to each entry. The envelope will 
not be opened until all entries have been 


judged. The postal address of the entrant 
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A stamped envelope for return of the 
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each entry. 
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writer may choose. The test for the judges 


will be that whatever its type, -it should 
ke a good story, well told. 


The entry awarded the £500 Prize will 
become the ‘property of The Australian 
Journal, which will be at liberty to publish 
it. The Australian Journal will have the 
right to publish any other story submitted 
for the competition on payment of the 
usual publication fees. 


Entries will be. judged by a judging 
panel, bat the ultimate decision of the 
Editor will be fingl, and no correspondence 
will be entered into concerning the result. 


Entries should be posted to Story Con- 
test, The Australian Journal, 230-236 
Stcnley Street, West Melbourne, C.3, Vie- 
toria. While every care will be taken of 
entrants’ manuscripts, The Australian Jour- 
ra can accept no responsibility regarding 
them. 
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Cc right. Gyro 
checked. Lookouts. 
(apparently), looking- 
out. Gun’s crew awake (the 
young twicers could hardly 
be anything else, having just 
closed-up). Radar aerial 
training. Asdic operating. 

The Commissioned Gunner, 
officer of the middle-watch, 
hauled the Old Man’s high, 
wooden-legged stool a bit 
nearer the compass and 
wheelhouse voice-pipe, lean- 
ed back, drew deeply on the 
cigarette cupped within 
fingers like bananas, and, 
suddenly remembering, 
screwed his duffel-coated 
bulk to look up at the mast- 
head steaming light. 

Out. Of course it was— 
wasn't he at war again? 

Funny, that, when you 
thought of it. Up here, Korea 
a dim line to port. Ship dark- 
ened, gun closed-up, asdic 
pinging. Down there, any- 
where. south of the Indies, 
and you're back in the old 
peace-time routine. Upper- 
deck. blazing, muzzle-covers 
on, depth charges set to 
“safe.” Funniest damn war 
he’d ever been in—and he’d 
seen two snorters, with a few 
of the “civil” variety thrown 
in between. 

A sliding door rasped be- 
low. Old Man. Instinctively 
the Gunner pinched his fag 
half-out before he remem- 
bered smoking “in a sheltered 

lace” was permitted. Funny 
bird, the Old Man. Keen 
as salt, conscientious—why? 
Surely the old coot knew he 
was passed over for his com- 
mander’s brass-hat—several 
unfortunate lapses in the eye 
of the admiral—last in the 
promotion line, with a dozen 
or so lieutenant-commanders 
well ahead, and all younger, 
too. 

Perhaps it was a sort of 
perverse loyalty—I’ll show 
the b—s I can take it!” 

But a likeable cow. He and 
the Old Man _ understood 
each other perfectly. Knew 
all the wrinkles, both of ’em. 
That time the stoker petty- 
officers were caught drinking 
in their mess back in 
Moresby. The Old Man had 
sent for him. “Nothing to 
it, I know. But on a charge 
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sheet alongside Queen’s Rules 
and Admiralty Instrifctions, 
damned bad. For me, too. 
Handle it, will you?” 

The gunner had handled it 
—and when he'd finished 
with the Chief Stoker, pre- 
sident of the mess, the forty- 
year-old Chief had felt like 
an ordinary-seaman. He’d 
hate to feel how the culprits 
in the mess had felt after the 
Chief had taken it out on 
them! 

Yes, he’d handled it. No 
charges, no leave stopped, no 
captain’s defaulters—and no 
more sly-grogging in the 
stoker petty-officers’ mess. 
And that young flippit in 
Cairns who'd fallen bilges- 
under for that Errol Flynn 
of a married radar-operator 


—he’d handled that, too, and 
*though he doubted if he’d 


the radar bloke’s high- 
frequency biological impulses, 
he ew the girl’s wised-up 
old man had cured her lean- 
ings. 
ity such 4% man-wise skip- 
per had been passed-over. 
erhaps he governed too 
much by his wisdom, instead 
of Q.R. and A. I. Ah, well, 
that’s cne thing the Gunner 
had no worries about. Pro- 
motion. He was snug as a 
snatch-block where he was. 
Couldn’t go back to the 
lower-deck; hadn’t the right 
accent for the admiral’s cabin. 
“Night, sir. All well.” 
“Night, Spike. Stuffy as hell 
below. No, don’t move. Just 
want a lungful of freshers 
and I’ll be off.” (Cunning old 
coot. After a look at the com- 
pass, the asdic ring, the gun’s 
crew, the look-outs and my 
entries in the log.) “Nice 


cur 


night.” 
‘Yes, sir.” 
The Old = Man, bald, 


shackle-nosed and thin as a 
wire, leaned his pyjama’d 
elbows on the fore wind- 
break, and stared ahead to 
where the faint white legs of 
the guard-rail stanchions 
walked together and met at 
the bull-ring in the eyes of 
the ship. 

Good man, the Gunner. 
Good man to have on his 
bridge. Come in through a 
side door, as it were, up the 


The 


consequences 


either way could be 


disastrous... 


hawsé-pipe, but he was as 
reliable as double-checked 
synchronised aircraft am- 
munition, He could think of 
a few front-door entries, col- 
lege men, he wouldn’t trust 
with a skiff. Funny how he 
naturally called him Spike. 

Natural for a Riordan ‘to 
become that, as natural as 
Dusty Rhodes, Smouge Smith, 
Dingy Bell. But not so natural 
for his captain to “Spike” 
him. And the rest of the 
wardroom accepted the fami-~- 
liarity unthinkingly. Pos- 
sibly because no one could 


imagine the old Gunner im- 


osing in the least on the in- 
imacy. Possibly because he’s 
older than me—and in a fri- 
ate. Then, of course, we’re 
th gunnery. 

“By the way, Spike. I hope 
to get off a few rounds to- 
morrow.” 

“Good, sir, What brand?” 

“Direct-action. Seems 
there’s a battery mounted the 
south side of the harbor. 
Holding them up a bit.” 

The captain leaned on the 
gyro-compass and apparently 
negligently swept his eyes 
across its softly-glowing face. 
“When we damage it enough 
I want you to give both guns 
a spot of local control.” 

He did not ask whether 
both gunlayers of the fore 
and aft twin mountings knew 
their spotting drill. He had a 
Gunner on board. 

“Aye, aye, sir. The lads’ll 
like that. I’ve got enough 
direct-action stuff at the 
mountings. Port lookout!” 

The bellow burst across 
the bridge, delivered in a 
voice that had trained a 
thousand gun-crews. The port 
lookout jerked his head up 
from the comfortable cup of 
his left hand and strove to 
push his burning ears into the 
twin eyepieces of his binocu- 
lars. 

“What time d’you expect 
to open fire, sir” went on the 
Gunner conversationally. 

“Dawn.” : 

“Just give me time to line- 
os receivers and we'll let the 

aribyrnong-mashers loose.” 

The captain yawned, and 


almost accidentally let his. 


eyes rest on the lighted face 
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of the asdic bearing-repeat. 
In the space of the yawn he 
heard several “pings” as the 
little quartz crystal in the 
ship’s bowels shafted out its 
cheese-shaped slice of sound, 
heard no echoing “peeps.” He 
scratched the thinly-thatched 
anchor of his ear. 

“I’m off, Guns. Usual shake. 
Good shooting.” 

“Goodnight, sir.” 

Actuated by years of rigid 
training, the’°Gunner at once 
called the bosun’s mate. 

“Shake the captain 
three-fifty.” 

“Three-fifty. Aye, aye, sir.” 

The Gunner would have 
remembered, but that “usual 
shake” was ah order—and the 
Gunner could have failed to- 
react to it no more than he 
could have switched on the 
five-mile visibility of the 
masthead light. 

The ship thrust on; seem- 
ing, in the blackness, to be 
going nowhere, out of noth- 
ing. Moving, but, relatively, 
standing still. Now and then 
a flash of white gleamed be- 
low her guard-rails, where 
the oily curve of the bow- 
wave briefly broke and 
splashed, to whip away 
astern and subside colorlessly 
into the dark that pressed 
wide and dense on all sides. 

Even as he listened, his 
heart quickening, to the 
urgent, but still cautious, 
voice of the aSdic-operator 
reaching him through the 
open voice-pipe, the Gunner 
wondered why he _ hadn’t' 
heard the _ set’s. betraying 
screech. There his won- 
dering stopped. It was re- 
placed by a cold, instant cer- 
tainty of action. 

“Range?” 

“O-one-five, sir. Moving 
fast. I think—torpedo.” 

Fifteen hundred yards. Tor- 
pace, ana teing up to 40 

ots 


nots. 

As he spoke into the wheel- 
house voice-pipe the Gunner 
realised his voice’ would 
carry to the Old Man’s sea- 
cabin. He would hear the en- 
gine-room telegraphs, any- 
way. 

“Full ahead together! Hard- 
a-port! Get it on!” 

Even before’ she felt the 
thrust of the hard-over rud- 
der-face the Old Man was 
running up the bridge ladder. 
Guns moved easily away from 
the gyro-compass, 


at 





Even before he felt the thrust of the hard-over rudder, the Old Man was 


“Torpedo. Port beam.” 

He stepped to the wind- 
break and called to the squat 
shadow below which was “A” 
twin four-inch, 

“*A’ gun. Close up. With 
direct-action load. Target 
submarine. Port side. Remain 
fore and aft. Keep your eyes 
skinned.” 

Now she was _heeling. 
Shuddering. Two thousand 
tons heaved abruptly from 
her steady course, dragged 
by a few square feet of rigid 
rudder-face and thrust by 
seven thousand horsepower 
culminating in the water- 
savaging curves of two giant 
clover-leaves of bronze. 

Side by side on the wooden 
grating round the binnacle 
captain and gunner waited, 
braced against the heel, 
silent. The captain knew her 
previous course, knew from 
where the torpedo had 
sprung, and so knew when 
to straignten her. If she 
wasn't, any second, straight- 
ened up abruptly by a giant’s 
hammer-blow against her 
thin plates. 

Fifteen degrees to go to 
make the ninety-degree turn 
and the captain spoke: “Mid- 
ships.” 

The rudder swung fore and 
aft, neutral. 


“Starb’d twenty.” 

Over the opposite way, the 
helmsman’s grunts coming 
up the voice-pipe as he 
twirled it on. 

“Ease to ten.” 

She was easy now, the mad 
swinging over, though she 
was still shuddering with 
speed. 

The Gunner, 
spoke quietly. 

“Missed.” 

“Yes, but the b—s got seven 
more in his bowls. Bosun's 
mate—go below and shake all 
hands to _ action - stations. 
Cox’n first—tell him to shake 
all hands—then first-lieu- 
tenant. Quiet as you can—and 
tell them to keep quiet.” 

The youngster slid down 
the ladder, 

Perhaps the two officers 
were thinking, with a frac- 
tion of their rapidly-calcu- 
lating minds, that this, their 
own particular and intimate 
little local experience, could 
be perhaps the spark to fuse 
the powder-keg of world- 
preparedness into an unholy 
conflagration — the long-~ 
awaited, long-prepared-for, 
long-dreaded holocaust of 
World War Finis. But they 
showed no signs of it. 

Each was calculating. Cal- 
culation was their essence of 


glasses up, 


life. The one—course, speed, 
enemy speed, depth, bearing 
—seamanship. The other— 
point of aim, fire-control, 
procedure orders, quiet exul- 
tation—gunnery. 

With the asdic set echoing 
its resonant “peep” of detec- 
tion—not the harsh screech 
of the speeding torpedo’s 
movement—the frigate, now 
closed-up, went into action 
smoothly, almost automatic- 
ally. 

The anti-submarine pro- 
cedure in being long before 
the Battle of the Atlantic, de- 
veloped through it, improved 
on again, began with those 
first, steady “peeps,” ran 
through the bridge-team and 
asdic office in a series of stac- 
eato, perfectly understood 
orders, and ended, tem- 
porarily, at the depth-charge 
crews, dim shadows on the 
quarter-deck, round the rails 
and throwers. 

The ship thrust on, its 
fighting mechanism ticking 
like a well-oiled clock, like 
the quietly dreadful running 
of the plotting mechanism in 
the asdic office. Then, at 
exactly the right moment, a 
couple of operators watching 
tensely its moving paper and 
raph-tracing pointers, the 
iring-clock actuated depth- 
charge rails and thicwers. 


up on the bridge. 


The ship exploded into action, 
Down dropped the charges, 
down, while a trickle of water 
forced through tiny holes and 
built up pressure on a sharp, 
thin spike of steel. The steel 
struck. The detonator blew 
into the primer, the primer 
in a fraction of a second 
changed 300 lb. of passive 
high-explosive into a pres- 
sure-pounding eruption. 

All around the submarine. 
She dived, twisted, ran to- 
wards, fled away—followed, 
with omniscient exactitude, 
by the tiny shaft of sound 
tapped from her pursuer’s 
hull, which returned in an 
exultant, magnified echo, echo, 
then forerunner, then echo 
again to the hull-crushing ex- 
plosions the frigate spawned 
methodically from her wake- 
washed tail. 

The captain, centre figure 
of a quiet and busy group, 
listened to his asdic-officer’s 
report, sniffed and spoke. 

“All right, sub.—that’ll do 
her. Smell it, Guns? Down- 
wind,” 

They all smelt it now—the 
pungent, unmistakable odor 
of heavy fuel oil, snaking sur- 
facewards and lying, in a sea- 


Continued on page 78 


yo right about the 


Corporation tea-party. 
It was quite an affair. 

But you’re wrong about 
one or two things. 

The Corporation Secre- 
tary didn’t make love to the 
pretty lady chemist in the 
broom cupboard. It wasn’t in 
the broom cupboard. It was 
on a Ishoratory bench. And 
the Managing Director didn’t 
hit me over the head with the 
iron tripod. He only tried to. 
I ducked, and he only smash- 
ed a test-tube rack. 

I ought to know. I’m the 
head chemist at the Corpora- 
tion, and the tea-party took 
place in my laboratory. Not 
where youd expect it to 
take place, I admit; but I can’t 
help that. That’s just where 
it happened. 

If it wasn't quite the usual 
ruct of tea-party, that might 
ie because none of us were 
cuite ourselves at the time. I 
can’t believe that I was, any- 
way. I’m sure Daphne wasn’t. 
Acd I don’t think the Manag- 
ing Director, or the Corpora- 
tion Secretary were either. 

The only person there who 
was quite normal, if ever 
that person ean be said to be 
normal, was Moraski. And 
Moraski takes a little more 
explaining than the rest of 
us put together, the tea- 
party.and all. 

I couldn’t tell you the whole 
truth about Moraski because 
you wouldn’t believe me. 
Even to look at, he’s a bit 
ineredible. He’s something 
lise King Kong, only perhaps 
a stone or two lighter, but 
he has ginger hair and a 
. somewhat gingery beard to 
rnateh. He’s supposed to come 
irom somewhere in Central 
Europe. We don’t think he’s 
quite sure himself where. 

I first met him at a party 
at the Cross. Not a tea-party, 
’ this time. Quite the reverse. 
Anyway, at this party one 
thing led to another, and in 
the end he must have con- 


vinced me that he was the 


man I needed on my staff. 
Next thing I k e was 
with me in my laboratory 
Working for the Corporation 
also. 

I didn’t at first realise the 
genius that we now had in 
our midst. But that became 
evident in a short time. It 
also quickly became evident 
that in a confined space like 
the Corporation laboratory 
there just isn’t room for a 
genius like Moraski. 

I won’t attempt to describe 
all the things that went 
wrong. If I had time I could 
tell you about the time we 
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had to call the fire brigade 
to put out a fire caused by 
one of Moraski’s experiments, 
or the time Moraski blew up 
the fuse cupboard and the 
escaping fumes compelled 
the entire Corporation to 
stop work for an hour. 

But, to get back to this tea- 
party. On this fateful after- 
noon I felt compelled to speak 
to Moraski about his experi- 
ments. It’s been getting a bit 
over the fence and I have 
been losing my popularity, to 
say nothing of my reputation 
in the Corporation. 


HE three of us are having 
T our afternoon cup of tea. 
There’s Moraski, there’s 
Daphne, my pretty blonde 
assistant chemist, and there’s 
myself. Mrs. Parker, who's 
paid by the Corperation to 
do this and various other 
things, has laid the tea out 
on the bench for us. 

‘“Moraski,” I say to my 
bearded giant, by way of in- 
troducing the subject, “this 
has to stop.” 

“Vot?” he says to me. 

“These experiments of 
yours,” I tell him, “They have 
to stop.” 

‘Vot do you mean?” says 
Moraski. 

“This morning, when some 
of your chemicals exploded, 
my retort stand fell over and 
I had to start the morning’s 
work all over again.” 

“My dear Vatson, I am 
sorry,” he tells me. “But you 
haf no more vorry. Today, 
she is finish. I haf erystallised 
my powder. Dis afternoen I 
make the tablets out of her. 
Vait. I vill show you.” 

Moraski is away quite a 
while, and while he is gone 
I remark to Daphne that the 
tea tastes rather funny. 

“Yes, doesn't it?” she says. 
“TH have to speak to Mrs. 
Parker about it.” 

Moraski returns with a 
deep frown on his face. “My 
crystals, they are gone,” he 

| *“Somvun has 
taken them.” 

“Nobody could have taken 
them,”” I point out.to him. 
“Nobody has been in here 
except the lab-boy.” 

Moraski looks around in 
bewilderment, and finally his 
eyes light on something on the 
bench. 

“What’s the matter, old 
chap?” I ask him, feeling a 
bit sorry for him now. 

“Do you take sugar in your 
tea, Vatson?” he asks me, 
very slowly. 

“Yes,” I tell him. 

“And you, Miss Randall?” 

“Yes,” Daphne says. 

“Is that the sugar 
used?” asks Moraski. 

We tell him “Yes,” 
Moraski shakes his head. 


you 


and 


“What’s that got to do with 
your crystals?” I ask him. 
should have known what had 
happened by this, but as a 
matter of fact I didn’t. 

“Mister Vatson,” says 
Moraski, tugging at his gin- 
ger beard gently, “you haf 
not taken sugar in your tea 
today.” 

“No?” I say. It’s just begin- 
ning to dawn on me what 
has happened. There’s a sup- 
pressed squeal from Daphne, 
as apparently the same thing 
has occurred to her. 

“No,” says Moraski. ‘““These 
crystals of mine, they re- 
semble sugar very closely in 
their physical characteristics. 
And you and Miss Randall 
haf taken my crystals in your 
tea by mistake.” 

“What!” Daphne and I say, 
almost together. ‘What do 
you mean?” I ask him. 


“You haf taken my crys-, 


tals in your tea in mistake 
for the sugar,” repeats 
Morerey 7 4 

“Why, you great big—” an 
I proceed to give Moraski 
some small idea of what I 
think of him. I don’t run out 
of ideas, but in a few min- 
utes I run out of breath. 

Then Daphne says, rather 
apprehensively, looking down 
her long nose at him, “What’s 
in your crystals, Moraski? 
What's going to happen to 
us?” 

“It is a little difficult to 
explain exactly vot is in my 
crystals, Miss Randall,” 
Moraski says. “But as to vot 
vill happen—” 

“You’d better tell us quick~ 
ly,’ I say to him. “Or you 
won’t live to tell us at all.” 

“Haf patience, my dear 
Vatson,” says Moraski, cooly. 
“You have no hurry. There 
is plenty of time.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
ask ‘him, 

“Vell, these crystals, they 
take a little time to haf any 
effect,” says Moraski. 

“Well, what do they do 
then?” I ask him. 

“Vell, Mister Vatson,” says 
Moraski. “You haf heard of 
Laughing Gas, I suppose?” 

“Nitrous oxide, yes,” I say. 

“Vell, this is something the 
same, only it is crystallme,” 
Moraski says. “Ven I haf 


made my crystals into pills, 


I call them Laughing Pills.” 
“Laughing Pills?” = 
“Yes. A small dosage of my 

pills and one soon becomes 

very merry, and then some- 
times one cannot stop laugh- 
ing. But the effect varies ac- 
cording as how much vun 
takes.” 

“T think I could use a laugh 


to see the funny side of this,” 


Daphne says to him. “I don’t 
oa I’ve seen the joke so 
ar.” 


iON TEA PARTY 


“How much did you take, 


I .Miss Randall?” Moraski asks 


her. 

“One teaspoon,” Daphne 
telis him. ; 

“How about you, Mister 
Vatson?” he asks me, 

“Two,” I tell him. 

“I think you should haf a 
very pleasant afternoon, Miss 
Randall,” Moraski says. “You 
haf taken a little too much, 
but you should enjoy your- 
self immensely.” 

“What about me?” I de- 
mand to know. “I’ve taken 
twice as much!” 

“I fear, my dear Vatson,” 
Moraski says calmly, “that 
you may become a little vio- 
lent.” 

“What!” I exclaim. 

“Pray do not excite your- 
self,” says Moraski. “I vill 
look after you.” 

“Get me an ambulance!” | 
roar at him. “Get me a doc- 
tor! I want to go to hospital!” 

‘That vould be no good,” 
says Moraski. “They would 
net know how to treat you. 
But I, Moraski, I do know. 
Back in Urep a lot of people 
take an overdose of my tab- 
lets, and I look after them 
vell. They be all right.” 

I think this over, and 
there doesn’t seem to be much 
I ean do about it except do 
as he says. So I ask him, 
“Well, what am J going to 
do?” 

“You must place yourself 
in my _ charge _ entirely,” 
Moraski says. “I vill look 
after you and Miss Randall, 
and nobody need know any-~ 
thing about it all. Particu- 
larly if anything unusual 
should occur while you are 
under the influence of my 

ils.” 

“Well, I suppose we’ll have 
to Jet you take charge,” I say. 
“What do you think, 
Da e?” me ae 7 

“It's going to 1 right, 
Shoarentnn” Daphne says. 


She then gives a quite un- 
characteristic giggle, and 
Moraski and I both look 


sharply at her. “I think I 
might enjoy it,’ she adds. 

“Well, what do we do 
first?” I ask Moraski. 

“Vell, first of all,” Moraski 
says, “ve remove all the glass- 
ware. Ve put it out of reach.” 

“Why?” I ask him. 

“Because ven the powder 
takes effect you vill ‘ex- 
perience a feeling of exhilara- 
tion, and the glass, it vill be 
too much temptation for you 
to break it. You might hurt 
yourself, or perhaps you 
might hurt vun of us.” 

I glare at him. I don’t like 
the suggestion that I might 
do something like that, even 
in these circumstances. And 
in any case, I find another 
objection. “But the work will 


The affair of the erystals 


was no laughing matter. 


Story JACK 


by 


have to go on, Moraski,” I 
point out. 

“The vork, sir, vill haf to 
cease in any case!” Moraski 
says. And he folds his arms 
across his huge frame in his 
characteristic attitude. 

I give in. Daphne and I 
take the apparatus down and 
put it away. What isn’t glass 
in a laboratory is hardly 
worth mentioning, so we pack 
everything away. 

“Now what?” I ask him. 

“I suggest that you send 
the lab-boy away for the 
afternoon so that there is no 
chance that he might come 
in and disturb us. Ve vant 
to keep this to ourselves.” | 

So I ring downstairs and 
tell the lab-boy to run a mes- 
sage that will take him the 
whole afternoon. Moraski 
meanwhile starts poking 
around the room. He’s hum- 
ming something and he’s tug- 
ging at his beard. He always 
does that when he’s thinking 
hard. 

“What's the matter?” I ask 


im. 

“The vindows,” he says. “I 
do not like them.” 

“Why?” 

“They may be dangerous.” 

“We can barricade them 


up. 

“No. Ve haf to lock the 
door, and ve vant plenty of 
fresh air. I think it vould be 
best if ve remove them.” 

“Remove them?” 

Moraski nods, but he does 
not offer to help. 

I examine the windows 
carefully. Fortunately they 
are only louvres, and with a 
little patience and a little 
swearing I am able to remove 
them all from their frames 
and hand them down to 
Daphne. I cut my hand on 
one of them and I say some- 
thing that makes Daphne 
blush. 

“Now,” I ask him. “What?” 

“There is nothing for you 
to do now. In a couple of 
hours the vorst effects vill 
haf passed. You can lie down 
if you like, but only on the 
floor. You vill fall off a 
bench.” ; : 

I’m not very likely to lie 
down on the floor, and so I 
stand up. Daphne does the 
same. 

Time passes, and the only 
effect that I notice is a grow- 
ing lightness in the head. 

Then there is a knock on 
the door. 

‘‘Who’s that?” I whisper to 
Moraski, 

“I vill go and see,” says 


Moraski. 

I hold him back. “No, 
don’t,” I say. “If we're quiet 
perhaps they'll go away.” 

There is a dead silence but 
only for about five seconds. 
Daphne throws her head back 


RENTON. 


“IT pick up an iron 


iy lets out a peal of laugh- 
er. 

. “Quiet!” I say to her, try- 
ing to indicate by gesture 
the absolute importance of 


remaining quiet. But she does 


it again. And loud enough 
this time for the whole Cor- 
poration to hear her. 

“Open the door and send 
whoever it is away,” I tell 
Moraski. ’'m not up to doing 
it myself, because I’ve de- 
veloped a sudden weak feel- 
ing in the knees. 

Moraski goes to the door. 
I can only see his broad back 
from where I am standing, 
and I can’t see what is going 
on. But he appears to be 
arguing with somebody, 

Then I see him shrug his 
big shoulders and stand to 
one side. And I get the second 
shock of the afternoon. Be- 
cause it’s the Corporation 
Secretary and the Managing 
Director! 

Smythe, the Managing Di- 
Tector grudgingly offers me 
his hand. It’s a big hand, be- 
cause he’s a big man. Not as 


big a man as Moraski, but he 
still looks something like an 
all-in wrester. 

“How do you do?” he says 
to me. “You don’t seem to 
have very much work to do 
around here. Is it always 
about as busy as this here?” 

“No,” I say to him, Every- 
thing’s just starting to get a 
bit blurred, and I don’t want 
to commit myself by saying 
anything more than neces- 
sary. 

“What are you engaged on 
at the moment?” asks this 
Smythe. 

“Nothing, at the moment,” I 
say to him. 

Mr. Smythe looks directly 
at Jones, the Corporation 
Secretary. “If it is not un- 
usual for Mr. Watson to be 
doing nothing, perhaps it 
might be possible to reduce 
his staff. You might go into 
the matter with me in the 
morning.” 

I don’t like this very much. 
And also a peculiar feeling is 
welling up inside me. I try 







tripod and make a threatening gesture.” 


to focus my eyes on Smythe, 
but he only becomes a big 
blurr. 

I reach out in his general 
direction and grab him by 
the lapels of his coat. He 
struggles to free himself, but 
I turn him round to face me. 

“You don’t know what 
you're talking about,” I say 
to him. . 

I loosen my grip momen- 
tarily and Smythe shakes 
himself free. I reach out for 
him again, but I can’t seem 
to locate him. ; 

Smythe almost shauts, “You 
might be the head chemist 
at the moment, perhaps. But 
it doesn’t seem likely you’re 
going to be for very much 
longer!” 

This gets under my skin a 
little. I don’t like being talked 
to like this. I reach out and 
try to tweak his ear, but he 
evades me, 

“You big stuffed shirt!” I 
say to him. “You come round 
here and try to iell us what 
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“Here’s luck,” said Moraski as the solemn tea party got under way 


to do! Do you know anything 
about this work yourself?” 

Moraski and Jones together 
try to stop me, but I won't 
be stopped. 

“What do you do all day, 
you great big fat prawn? Do 
you know what it is to do an 
honest day’s work? When did 
you last work a nine to five 
day like we do every day?” 

Then Daphne lets out an- 
other long peal of laughter, 
and claps her hands. “Bravo!” 
she says. “Bravo, Wattsy!” 

Smythe stares at her, now. 
“My good woman,” he starts 
to say. He then looks in turn 
at me and at Moraski. He 
looks as if he’s wondering 
whether he hasn’t wandered 
into a psychiatric ward by 
mistake. Moraski, for his 
part, just tries to look as if 
he isn’t there. 

But I haven’t finished yet. 
I make a grab at Smythe’s 
lapels again and just get them 
before he can back away. 

“You try to make out we're 
overstaffed,” I say to him, 
“put what do you know of 
our work here? If you didn’t 
spend half your day on the 
golf course it’s just possible 
you might know something 
about it.” z 

The Corporation Secretary 
finally manages to get a 
word in here, “You can’t be 
quite yourself this afternoon, 
Watson,” he says. “I don’t 
doubt that we will reeeive a 
very handsome apology from 
you in the morning, but I 
don’t think it is very likely 
to be acceptable to Mr. 
Smythe.” 

But Daphne puts her spoke 
in here. “Dear Mr. Jones,” 
she coos, and she slips a 
slender arm around the Cor- 
poration Secretary’s broad 
waist. “You wouldn’t let him 
-sack my little Wattsy-Wattsy, 
would you?” 

Mr. Jones steps back, but 
Daphne adroitly follows him. 
In her white lab-coat she 
looks a comic sight. 

“I wouldn’t like to 
anything happen _ to 
Wattsy,” she says. 
you’re a nice old man. You 
wouldn’t do a thing like that 


have 
my 
“Now 


Mr. Jones splutters,. 
“Smythe, get her off me! 
She’s mad!” 


Smythe takes a step for- 
ward, but I pick up an iron 
tripod that we had over- 
looked in our clean-up, and 
I make a threatening gesture 
to him. Smythe backs into a 
ecrner of the room. 

Then Moraski has a brain 
wave. “I know vot,” he says. 
“Let’s all haf a cup of tea!” 

Smythe and Jones don't 
appear to like the idea, but 
they don’t get the opportunity 
to refuse. I thought it amaz- 
ing at the time that a slight 
girl like Daphne should be 
able to hold down a man like 
Jones, but Moraski informed 
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me afterwards that under the 
influence of his preparation 
a person frequently has treble 
their normal strength. He puts 
it down to the transformation 
of mental energy from the 
mind into physical energy in 
the body. 

Meanwhile Moraski picks 
up the teapot and goes out 
th: door, carefully locking it 
behind him. Smythe takes 
one look at the open window, 
but shrinks back. We are two 
storys from the ground, and 
it was only later that it oc- 
curred to me that Moraski 
might have broken our necks 
by having those windows 
taken out. 

It seems to take Moraski 

uite a time to get the tea. 

aphne spends it quite hap- 
pily, cuddling Mr. Jones in 
a corner. Mr. Jones looks 
imploringly to Mr. Smythe 
for assistance. But Mr. 
Smythe is too busy eyeing 
me off. It seems to me he is 
calculating his chances if he 
were to try to snatch the tri- 
pod from me. I watch him 
closely, prepared for such a 
move. 

After a time Moraski re- 
firns, and with a big pot of 
ea. 

“Ah, here ve are!” says 
Moraski. “All set for our little 


ao ae 
oraski pours the _ tea. 
“Everyvun take milk?” he 
says, and either everyone does 
or else everybody is too pre- 
occupied to reply, 

asks Mr. 


“Sugar?” he 
Smythe. 
Smythe does not reply. 
“Sugar?” repeats Moraski. 
“Tt don’t want any tea at 
all, my good man, thank 
you,” Smythe says. 
mand to be let out of here, 


away from this maniac,” he 


says, pointing to me. 

“But you must haf some 
tea,” says Moraski. “I vill 
put some sugar in for you. 
You must haf sugar in yeur 
tea. Vot about you, Mr. 
Jones?” 

Jones, thinking that the tea 
might not be unwelcome if 
it might mean escaping the 
attentions of Daphne for a 
minute, calls out “Two!” 

And Moraski puts three in 
for luck. I notice he doesn’t 
sugar ours, 

Moraski hands the tea 
around. Jones grabs it eager- 
ly in both hands. Smythe 
pushes his away, and Moraski 
puts it down on the bench 
beside him. 

“Here’s luck,” Moraski says, 
and he tugs at his ginger 
beard, at the same time m- 
cluding everybody in a big 
smile, apparently endeavor- 
ing to play the perfect hest. 
He takes a sip out of his tea- 
cup.. Daphne, Jenes, and I 
follow suit. 

But Smythe ignores our 
little tea-party. It seems to 
me he is completely tacking 
in manners as a guest, so I 
determine to put this right. I 


pick up my tripod and wave 
it over his head. “Drink!” I 
tell him, and he hastily picks 
up his cup and begins to 
drink out of it. 


T is a solemn tea-party. 
Smythe drinks his tea, 
not really enjoying it, 

and keeps a wary eye on me. 
Jones tries to make his spin 
out as long as possible, in 
the hope, perhaps, that rescue 
must come some time. Daphne 
is simpering like a _ sehool- 
girl and digging Jones play- 
fully in the ribs every so 
often. Moraski and I contri- 
bute only a stolid silence. 

That is the tableau. But 

as Moraski’s sugar begins to 
take 7effeet the party loses 
some of its solemnity. Smythe 
forgets he’s the Managing 
Director and Jones begins to 
faney himself as the dashing 
young gallant of his youth. 

Jones first gives me a 

playful, shove and almost 
knocks me off my balance. 
He then gives a girlish giggle 
and sidles up to Daphne. 

“Am I still your dear little 

Jonesy?” he asks her. 
Daphne is sitting quietly 
on a bench, and she reaches 
down and runs her fingers 
through his hair. “Dear little 


Jonesy,” she murmurs con- 
tentedly. 
And as she_ does __ this 


Moraski slips out of the room 
again and locks the door be- 
hind him. 

Then Smythe begins to 
feet the exhilaration of 
Moraski’s Laughing Pills also, 
He suddenly decides he wants 
the tripod I’m holding. 

“Gimme that thing,” he says 
to me, and he snatches at it. 

“No!” I say, and pull it 
away. It’s mine, and I’m not 
going to let him have it. 
Smythe grabs the end of it. I 
pull at the other end. There’s 
a fierce tug-of-war, until 
suddenly I let go. 

Smythe falls backwards on 
the floor, and lets out a yell 
of pain. He scrambles up 
again, waves the _ tripod 
around in the air, anc chases 
me around the bench. 

I dodge him, so he climbs 


c~er the top. He tries to. 


bring the tripod down over 
my skull, but I duck, and it 
only smashes a test-tube rack. 
Smythe loses his balance, and 
falls down to the floor, bring- 
ing me with him. 

Things seem to be a bit 
mixed up after that. The next 
definite thing that I can re- 


‘member is Moraski coming 


into the room with two very 
forbidding looking middle- 
aged ladies. _ 

“Dis vay, ladies,” Moraski 
says. “I’m afraid your hus- 
bands vere not expecting you 
chust yet.” ; 

To Mesdames Jones and 
Smythe this is abundantly 


clear. With one voice they 
call to their respective 
spouses, 


But Smythe can’t hear too 
well at that moment because 
I am sitting on his head and 
Jones seems to be too con- 
tented to want to hear. 

“Bartholomew!” says Mrs. 
Jones, sharply. But Bartholo- 
mew Jones is still blissfully 
unaware of her presence. 

Mrs. Jones sets her teeth 
and unfurls her umbrella 
Without a word she lifts it 
up and brings it down on 
Jones’ head. There is a shout 
of pain from Jones and a 
squeal from Daphne, as she 
jumps to one side, 

Smythe and I struggle to 
our feet. Smythe unwisely 
attempts to take the umbrella 
from Mrs. Jones, and he lets 
out a howl of pain as he gets 
a crack on the knuckles. 

Mrs. Smythe then sees red 
at this unwarranted assault 
on her husband, and she 
grabs Mrs. Jones by the back 
of the neck and pulls her hair. 
Mrs. Jones retaliates, and ina 
second it’s a merry free-for- 
all, and everybody seems to 
be fighting somebody else. 


EXT merning we all 
wake up with sore heads 
and we are feeling very 

depressed. We don’t hold out 
the slightest hope of a re- 
prieve. We start thinking 
about what sort of chances 
we might have of getting 
jobs somewhere else. 

But m taking such a pes- 
simistic view we completely 
underrate the genius of 
Moraski Because when 
Daphne and I arrive at the 
laboratory he’s there before 
us, and he has a-surprise for 


us. 

He’s not in his lab-coat, but 
he’s dressed in an immacu- 
late brown. suit that seems te 
make his huge figure most 
impressive, 

“Goot morning, Vatson 
Goot morning, Miss Randall,” 
he says. “I haf news for you.” 

“When do they want us to 
go?” I ask him. 

“They do not vant you or 
Miss Randall to go at all,” 
Moraski tells me. 

“What!” Daphne and I both 
say, together. 

“No, you both are staying 
here. It is I, Moraski, who 
has a new job. I haf been 
appointed to the Board of 
Directors.” And Moraski folds 
his arms in a characteristic 


pose. 

That floors us. Daphne 
and I to keep our jobs, and 
Moraski on the Board of 
Directors! . . 

But after a time we begin 
to see the light. 

Because, since Moraski has 
been on the Board of Direc« 
tors, tea-parties have become 
more frequent at the Core 
poration. ere is usually a’ 
tea-party whenever a cus- 
tomer of the Corporation be- 
gins to get a shade difficult, 
or else tries to get a bit above 
himself. @ 





™~NGLELAND had not 
changed. In. fact it. is 
hand te: imagine Eng- 

land ever changing greatly: 
Imrovations will come. In 
London and. the other big 


cites we shall see modem 
buildings and more and more 
traffic. 


Helicopters will busily 
seuttle back and. forth ail 
ever the country. In the 
bemes there will be new 
labor saving devices and 
television. will be in color: 

But the old buildings will 
remain, superior in their dig- 
rity and history. People not 
yet barn will occupy pews 
im the church in which their 
forefathers thave worshipped 
since the days Magna 
Carta. The village crafts- 
men—potters, weavers and 
ot#ers—will hand on their 
trades as they bave done for 
eenturies. 

The fisherman will tend 
his nets andi go to sea. The 
giorious. poetry of the green 


countryside: will remain un- 
tarnished: 

Tt was still’ the England I 
rad’ known. during’ the waz, 
though certainly a little 
brighter and more light- 
Krearted: Much of the bomb 
damage had been. cleared 
away, but eneugh remained 
to remind me of the past. 
The past with all its mem- 
ories; the: past which had 
lured me back to renew old 
acquaintances: 

As If drove through the 
pleasantly fiat Lincolnshire 


ecuntryside I thought of’ my 
hurried. departure from 
friends. in. Londen. I had 


arrived from. Australia only 
a few days previously and 
they. had: planned. quite an 
itinerary for me. However, 
I found myselii impatient 
with their company, amiable 
as. it. was, and. overcome hy 
a desire ta be alene., 

IL knew what. I wanted to 

o. making hurried 
apelogies early, on this: morn- 
ing I dashed out of: the flat 
in. Kensington..armed: with. an 


overnight. bag, hired. a drive- 
yourself car and soen found 
myself northbound. on the 
A.¥.. Once clear of! the city 
and: outskirts: I’ drove lazily, 
drinking in. my: surroundings 
and. often: remembering: some 
landmark or view.. It was 


familiar territory, for I had de 


often hitch-hiked down to 
Lendon and back-oen this very 
read. I turned off the main 
highway at. Grantham where 
a signpost pointed to Lin- 
colm That. was new. No 
Signposts during the war. 

I. followed its. direction. as 
somewhere: a cloek struck 
eut.noon. A few miles along 
the: road and then... y 
heart. leapt. as there in th 
distance, in the glimmering 
haze of a surprisingly warm 


April sun, was _ Lincoln 
Cathedral. 
It was ten years since I 


had seen it last, but there 
was. no mistaking it. On a 
clear day, it could be seen 
nearly forty miles away. I 
put my foot down. on the 
accelerator and gradually, as 
if I. was getting the focus of 


_@ telescope, the blur began 


to take shape and: features 
ta: form. On. the rocky hill, 
dominating the town of Lin- 
coln. and. the. surrounding 
countryside, it is set for all 
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tea admire its magnificence. 
I. felt. agaia. as I did. wher 
E had. first. seen: it. in 1944, 
You. could. use. many phrases 
tu describe it; awe-inspiring, 
overpowering, breathtaking; 
majestic. Together they give 
you. a. glimpse of its gran- 
ur.. 


DROVE. into the town and 
was so engrossed in pick- 
ing eut well remembered 
sights that: I did not see the 
cyclist. unti] the: last. moment 
and we came into: collision, 
Fortunately I was only 
travelling slowly and, al- 





though. unseated, the rider 
was unhurt. 
“Where do you think 


youre going?” he queried, in 
an accent. that. was unmistak- 
ably Australian. I switched 
off the engine and. climbed 
out. “Sorry old chap. Are 
you all right?”. He nodded 
in assent and, joined by his 
companion, a dark-haired 
girl in pedal pushers, wheel- 
ed. his. machine up to the 
ear. 

“You're 
What part?” 

“Sydney,” he answered with 
a grin. “But.that’s no reason 
foy running me down.” 

“Might be,’ I smiled back. 
“You see I’m a Melbourmnite.” 


WILKINSON 
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an Australian. 


We had been lucky—my lady and I. We had been through a lot 


The girl laughed. “You 
Aussies and your interstate 
rivalry. It’s worse than 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
You’d better watch out or 
you'll be having your own 
Wars of the Roses.” ; 

She spoke pleasantly, with 
just the faintest trace of a 
West Country burr. I was 
reminded immediately of 
someone I had once known. 
I asked her what County she 
was from. 

“I come from Devon, glori- 
ous Devon,” she answered 
with a smile. I was not sur- 
prised, but it was a coincid- 
ence, a stronge coincidence. 
She leaned her cycle against 
a nearby post and began 
brushing down my _ victim. 
They were both about twenty 
and wore rucksacks embel- 
lished with the green and 
white triangle of the Youth 
Hostels Association. The 
young man had an Austra- 
lian flag sewn on to his pack. 

“A good way of seeimg the 
country,” I remarked. 

“Sure is. Especially when 
your funds are limited. I’m 
qn. a working holiday and 
my girl friend is showing me 
around. What are you do- 
ing over here?” 

“I was here during the 
war, Just renewing old ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Well, we had better push 
off. Quite a way to the next 
hostel. Cheerio!” They 
mounted their cycles. The 
girl wobbled at first and 
then rode off with her arm 
resting on the youth’s pack. 

They turned and waved 
and I waved back, wondering 
at, and perhaps a. trifle en- 
vious of, their youth A 
youth in which they could 
recall little of war. I was 
remembering and _ thinking 
of what might have been. 


JOLTED myself back to 
the present and climbed 
once more into the car. 


I drove to the foot of Steep | 


Hill, which leads up to the 
Cathedral, and parked. I 
walked up the narrow street 
and was soon standing, gaz- 
ing at the magnificent west 
front of the Cathedral. Its 
beauty lies chiefly in its ex- 
terior, but I had often found 
sclace in the cool, if more 
sombre, interior. 

I went inside. .I was alone 
as far as I could see, although 
there was probably a verger 
around somewhere, All was 


siient except for my footsteps. 


on the stone paving. I walk- 
ea slowly until I came to the 
airmen’s chapel. I must 
have been standing there for 
some moments when a voice 
broke the silence. 

“It’s a lovely window, sir.” 
I turned to see a verger 
standing beside me. So rapt 
had I been that I did not 
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hear him come up. I looked 
again at the splendid glass 
window. 

“It’s only recently been 
unveiled, sir. It commemor- 
ates the 55,500 men of 
Bomber Command aircrew 
who died during the war.” 

I motioned towards the 
central figure in the stained 
glass. 

“That’s our... at least 
the RAF’s Patron Saint, St. 
Michael.” 


“Yes, sir. Slaying the 
dragon. I take it you were 
in the RAF?” 


“Yes, for nearly six years.” 

“You’re from Australia, 
aren’t you?” 

“I was told I lost my Aus- 
tralian accent during the war 
but I guess I must have 
found it again. I was work- 
ing on Fleet St. in ’39 and 
jcined up soon after war 
broke out. 

“You went 
after the war?” 

“Yes, I returned in 1946 
and have been muddling 
around uncertainly ever 
since. I had to come back 
to England and particularly 
Lincolnshire.” 

We looked again at the 
window. Beneath St. Michael 
and the dragon was the 
Bomber Command _ badge, 
flanked on either side by an 
appropriately clothed mem- 
ber of both aircrew and 
groundstaff. Beneath this 
was a panel depicting air- 
craft caught in searchlights. 
A simple but fine memorial. 
Fifty-five thousand young 
men. It seemed a terrible 
price to pay for the sour- 
sweet taste of victory. 

“My son was shot down 
over Germany,” the verger 
said simply. “Did you know 
him, sir? Flight Lieutenant 
David Roach. He won a 


back home 


DFC.” I could see the pride 
in his face. I could also see 
the sadness. 

“No, I’m. sorry, but I 
didn’t.” 

The verger was looking 
into space. “He wasn't 


twenty-one.” Words seemed 
out of place at that moment. 
We stood together enveloped 
in a thoughtful silence, then 
I turned and thanked him 
and left. 

The afternoon sun dazzled 
me slightly as I came out. 
There was the turret »f the 
old Norman castle. And as 
1 walked down Steep Hill I 
Passed again the twelfth cen~ 
tury Jews House. I climbed 
into the car and drove slow- 
ly through the town, remem- 
bering the. inns, the shops 
and the houses I had visited. 

I. paused to buy some 
sandwiches and, munching 
them as I drove, soon found 
myself clear of the town, I 
was coming back later to 
stay for a few days and meet 
once more some of the local 
people I had known. But 
first I must return to another 


old haunt. I was driving 
along a road I knew well. 
Not far to go now. Just 
around the next bend. And 


there it was! Or _ rather, 
there it had been. Lincoln 
Green! 


I pulled over to the side 
ci the road and sat staring 
at a ghost. Naturally I had 
expected to find it somewhat 
changed. But to see it so 
deserted and derelict made 
me feel quite sad. During 
the war Lincoln Green had 
been one of Britain’s busiest 
airfields. {t had had atmos- 
phere, character and _ pur- 
pose. Now it was a strange- 
ly pathetic, lost soul. 

A Pee field. One hangar 
still@tood intact, but holed, 
empty and disused. The tar- 
mac, what I could see of it, 
was pot-holed and overgrown 
with grass and weeds. A 
patch of daisies covered the 
ground where the control 
tower had stood. A weather- 
beaten hut and a few empty 
oi] drums added to the deso- 
late scene, 

I got out of the car, climb- 
ea the stone fence and walk- 
ed slowly towards the han- 
gar. <A slight breeze blew, 
rustling the up-pointed grass 
blades and I thought of the 
countless slip-streams that 
had done just that in the 
past. The wind-whisked an 
occasional eddy of dust 
through the hangar and flap- 
ped some loose panels in the 
wall. I stopped to get my 
bearings and then tried to 
build up a picture of the 
scene as it had been. Im- 
pressions came tumbling into 
my mind. Little pictures. 

Gradually they fitted into 
a mental jig-saw, which un- 
folded vividly, revealing 
once again the Control Tower, 
the Mess, the Briefing Room, 
the Operations Room, the 
WAAF quarters, the other 
hangars, the bomb dump. 
Ps Soon indeed Lincoln 
Green was once more alive. 
I squatted on the ground, 
picked a wildflower and, 
twirling it in my fingers, felt 
the air pulsating with the 
roar of engines. Sights and 
sounds from the past came 
back to me. ..- 


LIM, fair-haired and boy- 
ish Peter Youlden, an 
Oxford blue at cricket 

and the idol of the WAAF’s 
on the station circling the 
field with a full’ bomb load 
and damaged undercarriage. 
His bomb ‘release mechanism 
had failed and he had had 
to bring the load back. 

A Hun fighter had made 
things difficult over France, 
but Peter had shaken him 
off, limped back to base, or- 
dered his crew to jump and 
then prepared to land in a 
section of the field furthest 
from the administrative 
buildings and hangars. The 
Lancaster had made a good 


approach, touched, bumped, 
touched again. 

Then while horror-stricken 
eyes watched the undercart 
folded, the bomber slewed 
sideways and forward, the 
tail rose and the plane stood 
on its nose while breaths 
were held. It remained 
poised for a second before 
turning completely over and 
bursting into flames. The 
bombs went off before the 
fire engines wee properly 
under way. 

“Well, at least it was 
quick,” Bob Henry had said 
at the time. “That’s the way 
I want to go if my number 
comes up.” 

Bob’s number came up a 
few weeks later, but he did 
rot go quickly. Caught in a 
criss-cross of searchlights 
over Munich, Bob had not 
wavered from his bombing 
run. The flak, like some 
sadistic monster, played with 
its prey before attempting 
to devour it. The Lancaster 
dropped its bombs and, al- 
though badly mauled, twisted 
out of the lights and the rain 
of shells and the fiend was 
deprived of its meal, 

But Bob Henry had three 
dead crew members and a 
left arm that hung useless, 
a bloody messy pulp. Navi- 
gator Raoul Newman tried 
vainly to stem the flow of 
blood and to ease the pilot’s 
pain. Henry, a Canadian and 
ex-lumberjack, was made of 
stern stuff and, although 
grey. and weak, flew the air- 
craft back to Lincoln Green. 
In attempting to land he 
overshot, hit a low stone wall 
and caught fire. 

Bob and his navigator were 
the only two rescued; New- 
man dragging the burning 
torch that was his skipper 
clear of the wreckage. We 
beat. out the flames revealing 
a horribly seared face. The 
cries of the still conscious 
man were frightening. Bob 
Henry lingered for a week 
in hospital before dying.... 


TURNED and _ looked 
away to the south. The 
Cathedral was plainly 

visible. In those days it was 
a re-assuring symbol of 
Sanity and hope. Mostly on 
leaving for a raid it would 
be night and when the moon 
shone, the Cathedral, outlined 
in its light, would look more 
magnificent, more ethereal 
than ever, 

Returning at dawn, the 
tenseness would leave our 
faces on seeing it once again 
and knowing we were safely 
home. There, in Lincoln, we 
escaped from the pressure of 
war and relaxed to suit our 
particular mood. Wild and 
uproarious in the pubs and 
streets; quiet and humble in 
the homes and churches. I 
remembered one occasion 
when the peace of a church 
was abruptly disturbed... 


tegether, and right to the end she remained a faithful mistress 


“Bluey” Atkins, my rear- 
gunner and. fellow, Austra-. 
lian, burst into: the sanctity: 
of a small parish church in 
Lincoln, sasrching: for me. 
He was eonsideraily the: 
worse for wear and! singing: 
at the top: off his: voice. It 
was in the middle of prayer 
Yond a verger moved quickly 
to remove him. An argu- 
ment ensued when the vicar 
broke off and gently called, 
“Sit down my man and pray. 
with us.” Bluey, his red 
hair aflame in a shafttef sun- 
light looked a_ tragicomic 
figure as he swayed: on his. 
feet. But he sat down: and: 
prayed. 


He came with me to ser- 
vices for some weeks after 
that incident. He had vowed 
never to touch alcohol again. 
And he didn’t for a month. 
Not that Bluey wavered in 
his vow. But he was given 
brandy while a_ working 
squad attempted’ to. cut him 
eut of the rear turret after 
we: bar: landed. from: a par-- 
tieulanly, sticky mission over 
the Rubr:. They got; him ouf 
eventually, but it. was. too, 
late. That. lethal burst from: 
a German. night-fighter had’ 
just about ripped’ him apart.. 

But, along, with the sweat. 
and blood and tears there 
were many: laughs. Lighter 

. in battle such as: 
wien: “Tubby” $Bowlands: 
was heard, shouting wildly. 
over the R/T: “I got him. 
I got: him. The littie perish- 
er’s been at me since we 
erossed. the: coast.” The. “little: 
" ' we discovered’ 
later, was not a fighter but. 
a. flea and Tubty didn't 
know’ titat‘ Iris: R/T' had‘ been 
sewitched om 

The calm;, educated voice 
of Bruce Hamden. calling the 
Wing. Commander. “Hello> 
Biue Leader: Don’t lay your’ 
eggs yet. I’m underneath. 
you. Heilo.Biue Leader, I’m 
climbing and turning’ right.’” 


“Roger!” came the: Wing: 
Commander’s voice. 


A silence. Then. Hamden,, 
frantically. “Right, not left, 
you. clot. Look out!” Then 
a series of violent: oaths as 
the Lareasters shaved’ each: 
ather and veered off @m 
arrival at base a red-faced 
Hamden. was told that.a Fly-- 
ing Offieer could.call.a Wing 
Commander a clot, just once 
aud once only. 


ND then,. of’ course, away- 

"| from. flying there were 
the mad mess parties. 
Initiation. ceremonies. Rug-. 


ger games with. an. officer’s.. 


cap.. Exuberant. aircrew: 
slHooting off pistols in the 
middle of the night. WHair- 
Teising rides through the 
neighboring towns and coun- 
tryside om motor cycles and 
in trucks-and: cars and! shoot- 


ing brakes, And, of course, 
women! 

Much. of this: hadi te be an- 
swered for kyy thie Station 
Commander,, tut fortunately 
Group: Captaim Riehard Al- 
lenby, DSQ,, DE€;. was an 
understanding: man; Hie was 
not the typical, tough com- 
manding officer so often en- 
countered in the films. He 
was remarkably placid and 
quietly spoken. 

Efe: loved’ nothing better 
than. te enjoy; a game af 
cricket: or a gaed book, or to 
potter in. the garden of hiis: 
own making’ which flanked 
his: office: He did not bully; 
but won affection and respect 
for his courage, flying ability 
and deep appreciation of 
human. nature. 

Leadership was %o import- 
ant in those hectic days and. 
he wore the mantle well. He 
lived for the squadron that 
he had. taken over in grim 
diys. Although Allenby rose 
in rank to command a Group: 
ke never lost! touch: with: his 
particular “haby.’—his. first. 
command, 

Sitting here in. the sun I 
remembered? the squadron’s 
blackest night. .... 


VEN aixcraft. aut. of. 

: twenty-five failed to. 

return; I was first 
home on that oceasion: and 
Anlenby, grounded. at. the 
time; met me and. we waited: 
for the remainder. It was a 
long: wait. We were. old 
hands by then. and used: to 
missing a face: or two at: 
hreakfast. But. seven: bomb- 
ers!) Just one short; of fifty 
meni: It Allenby’s: offiee: we: 
sat, tagether,. the two. remain- 
ing, pilots af the- original 
squadron, 

We got drunk that: day.. In. 
a.morese mood: we complain- 
ed at the. futility of it all:. Qf 
Aillenr Matthews on his: first 
mission, eager to get at the 
Hun, colliding soon. after 
talke-off and. taking: one. of. 
cur veteran pilots with: him. 

Off the arew of “M= for 
Martha,” who: ditched: in. the 
‘North: Sea after being badly 
shot up. They drifted for 
days in stormy seas before 
being rescued,. exhausted: and: 
ii. A. month. later they: were. 
shot down in flames: 

Of Steve: Donald, blown. 
eut of the. sky on his last. 
mission.. Of these and many. 
athers.. : . 

It. was not often that we 
revealed our feelings thus. 
It would not. have been: 
prudent. The thing to: do 
was to ignore such. happen- 
ings. and carry on regard- 
less.. But occasionally the 
veneer af. casualness: cracked: 
Hewever, the mask. was: seon:. 
slipped’ back. into position. 
and we. were geared’ up: for: 
another’ raid; another: jour+ 
ney: into heili. 


Then we enjoyed a lucky 
pateh: until some months 


later I’ was weeping andi get> 


ting: drunk alone, Allenby 
hak: put Himself back on 
operations and: EF had‘ seen 
his aircraft. shed most: of* its 
port wing, and go: spinning: 
down out of control over 
Cologne. My promotion to 
Wing Commander was peor 
compensation for the less of 
a friend and leader.. 

I was grounded and a new: 
C.0. was posted. I. stayed: 
at. Lincoln Green as a Con-. 
taoller, but did not fly in 
action again. 

With my operational’ fly- 
ing at an end it was also de- 
cided to take my aircraft “S 
for Sandra” off the run. At 
this stage of the war the 
RAF was well supplied. “D: 
Day” had passed and no 
longer did machines fly un- 
til they fell to pieces.. San+ 
Gra had done her job. well. 


I recalled with affection 
the shapely nude figure. 
painted on the side of the 
aircraft. just. beneath the 
cabin. I also. remembered 
more than a hundred. little 
painted. bombs, each one. re- 
presenting a. separate mis- 
sion. We had been lucky, 
my lady and me. We Kad: 
been: through a lot together 
and right. to: the end she re- 
mained a. faithful. mistress. 
I. had last seen. her rotting in 
an aircraft. graveyard. with. 
many others of her kind, 
aes had deserved a better 
ate. 


yy thoughts strayed: from 
. the.inanimate and un- 

' fpminine. outline. of. “S: 

for Sandra” to. the lisseme. 
and. graceful figure of‘ a real. 
woman I had‘ known. This: 
transgression was as inevit- 
able- as it was: painfuls The 
memory. of* Carol would: for=- 


. ever be with: me. The pity 


of it is that: it will always 
be only a.memory... 
I.saw: onee more: the laughe. 


ing biue eyes, the little snub: 


nose, the. solitary freekle: on. 
her cheek and the: amples. 
sensuous mouth. Once again. 
F was running my hand 
tarough the honey-eslored: 
hair which seemed reluctant 
to hide under the severity: 
of a WAAF' officer’s cap... It; 
was. strange: that the: young 
cyclist in Lineoln shouwd 
have reminded me of Carol. 
It was the voice mostly. 


Carol had: also come. from: b 
the. West’ Country and. had! 


the. faintest. touch of a burr 
in. her speech. I could hear 
it again as T had heard: it: on: 
that last afternoon together. 


“Tve arranged my. leave 


the same time as: yours, darl*. 
ing. We. can: go. down: into. 
Devon, Just the two: of us. 
Yow!ll love it.’ 
completed my, last mission 
before leave: she. went to 


. Relative, an aunt. 


While: I 


London to visit her only. 
I was to 
meet her the: following day. 
We were to ge: te Salcombe, 
where she knew’ of a cottage 
which stood on Bolt Head 
overlooking the sem and the 
calm. of Saleambe: Bstuary. 
It sounded like a sort of 
paradise, but it was not to 
be. It. was Allenby who 
broke the news in a straight- 
forward but sympathetic 
manner.. A flying bornb had 
fallen. on the. house, killing: 
Carol and her aunt instantly.. 


‘ND so no more did we 
AK share: pleasant days 
when off duty. No. 
more. did we walk together, 
play golf or go driving in. 
the country. And no: more. 
were those rare nights when. 
nothing’ else seemed to mat- 
ter, save that we were in 
each. other’s arms. and in 
love.. 

Yet, as I looked. around me 
on this glorious spring day, 
it was easier to think of’ 
CaroL. Time was’ the healer, 
perhaps, allied with the fact: 
that I had returned ta Lin- 
celn. Green—our first meet- 
ing place: 

We: airmen: had sat in 
groups where. I.gat. now,. on 
nature’s carpet’ amid the 
wildflowers, and Johnny 
Lengmore. would. make his. 
harmonica talk. Sadly, un-- 
til there were tears in our 
eyes, and then he would: sud-. 
denly swing into a wild Rus- 
sian tune and we would be 
dancing: like cossacks. aad 
clapping our hands, Scholar-. 
ly: Frank Charteris would 
quote poetry from the mas- 
ters. and ads lib some: of: }ris 
own. 

And. the next moment 
cockney Flight. Sergeant Pur- 
vis would have us. rolling: 
with laughter at. one: of his. 
tales, All this. had taken. 
piace against tte background: 
of’ Linceln: Green: Here we 
had shared our fears and ex— 
hilaration;: our triumptis and’ 
failures... They were great 
days. because: life- heeame- so: 
Precious that. each. moment: 
had: to be: lived. : 

IT had come back to be 
among. old: friends: [, the 
sole. air-crew: survivor of the 
original. team. That hand: ef. 
ycung men- who had arrived: 
unheralded on a. damp win-— 
ter’s. morning. at. Linealm 
Green and had left,, at. inter-. 
vals: in various: Ways, never 
te return. FE alone“had come 


pack: 

Not all the: bitterness’ had 
left: me;. for war ard: its. 
senseless’ brutality is net. 
easily forgetten. But Here. 
in England; where leafy lanes 
and: gid churches bring: a 
softness: and’ peacefulness. ta: 
the. landscape and to_ the. 
mind. here is where [ amr 
filled. with hope 
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On Indian railways worse may befall the stationmaster than 





TATIONMASTER, Mr. Gopal 
Bhownani, took off his spectacles, 
wiped his rheumy eyes, breathed 

heavily on the glass and rubbed them 
vigorously with the end of his dhoti. 
The station clock indicated it was ten 
minutes past one, and the lateness 
of the hour madc him yawn. He pushed his 
chair back and stood up, stamping his feet 
to get a little warmth into his toes. The 
mountain air was chilly, and he thought long- 
ingly of his bed and a warm blanket. 


He usually indulged in a little snooze be- 
tween freight trains which required little at- 
tention at the reversing station, but he was 
expecting the mail to arrive at 2 o'clock, and 
a warning signal had been passed on to him 
that the General Traffic Manager was travel- 
ling by it. 

Mr. Simpson was a most efficient man and 
dealt ruthlessly with subordinates not atten- 
tive to their dutics. But more disconcerting 
was the newg:that the District Inspector, 
Arthur Battersby Herbert, would be travelling 
with him, and of course he would be extra 
officious just to show the G.M. what a rigid 
disciplinarian he was. Simpson was too lofty 
and apart to contact him personally, but 
Hebe was an intimate and a nasty bit of 
work, 


“I must freshen myself up,” said Gopal. 
“A brisk walk up the platform will do me a 
lot of good.” 


A couple of railway porters sat in the door- 
way of the ticket office and smoked. Gopal 
looked about him to find fault, but the lamps 
were burning brightly. The platform was 
cleanly swept, and he even noted with satis- 
faction that every pane of glass was trans- 
parent and polished. Slowly and _ sedately 
Gopal promenaded as far as the platform 
ramp. It was a clear night, but intensely 
dark. Never before had he noticed there 
were so many stars in the sky. Wherever he 
turned he saw mountain peaks or looked 
down into the blackness of space where the 
morning light would disclose vast ravines. 


It was still with no wind, not even enough 
to rustle the tattered leaves of the plantain 
which grew in a clump at the end of the 
cultivated space described as the station gar- 
den. Gopal was a little awe-stricken. The 
darkness and silence had suddenly become 
arresting. Rarely did he stand as he was 
doing now and contemplate how spacious and 
impressive was the night, especially in this 
mountainous region through which the zail- 
way threaded its way to the plateau. 


Then for no particular reason Gopal 
Bhownani became nervous. 

He didn’t have a great deal to do, but he 
regarded his job as one of great importance. 
Traffic was usually lively, but he had to give 
it very brief attention. The mountain train 
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TIGER MAKES 


A CALL 


By T. S. 


stopped in front of the station, and the 
engines reversed their position as there was 
not sufficient room to form a loop on the 
mountain spur where it stood. Bhownani 
just handed the driver a line clear with a 
smile, and the train proceeded on its journey. 


It was his week to be on night duty. Old 
Ward, the parsonical old Eurasian with a very 
pronounced limp, was officiating during the 
day. Bhownani hated Ward because he 
spoke to and treated him like a Babu, and 
God knows he deserved more recognition 
than that as he was a failed B.A. twice. 


Moreover he was always trying to convert 
him to Christianity. One day an awful 
thought came to Bhownani’s mind: It was 
during the height of the hot season when the 
water in the jungle had dried up and wild 
beasts were roaming closer to human habita- 
tions. Some hillman had reported a tiger 
was in the neighborhood, and Bhownani, 
feeling embittered and in churlish and un- 
charitable mood expressed the hope that one 
would come on the station platform, wander 
into the Stationmaster’s little office and de- 
vour Ward. 


As Bhownani, breathing deeply, felt him- 
self engulfed in the darkness and overwhelm- 
ing loneliness, this unholy wish recurred to 
his mind. His nervousness increased until his 
teeth began to chatter. Quickly he walked 
back to his office and ordered one of the 
porters to make a fire. 


He was sitting there toasting his bare toes 
when he heard the mail train panting up 
the steep pinch which brought it to the Re- 
versing Station. Bhownani arranged his skull 
cap, put on his official white jacket, and 
briskly strode up the platform. ‘The porters 
were also alert and showing signs of unremit- 
ting devotion to duty. 

For some reason, which he could not ex- 
plain, he felt a sense of relicf when the mail 
reached the level and trundled into the sta- 
tion, even though Mr. T. Arthur Simpson, 
the G.M. was on the train, shepherded by 
his bete noir Mr. Arthur Battersby Herbert. 

But not a carriage door opened. Everyone 
was asleep except the train crew. No light 
was showing anywhere, proof that the chilly 


GURR 


mountain air had driven the passengers under 
blankets and, as Bhownani classically put it, 
into the arms of Morpheus. The G.M. was 
sound asleep, but Mr. Herbert was not on 
the train. He intended paying Bhownani a 
surprise visit later by goods. However, Bhow- 
nani did not know that. When the mail 
steamed out he went back to his fire after 
instructing his two porters to keep awake and 
rouse him when a train approached or any: 
thing happened. 


Bhownani drew a rug from a locker, spread 
it on the floor before the fire, lowered the 
lampwick and promptly went to sleep as all 
good men do who have a clean and easy 
conscience. 


But, curiously enough, his slumber was 
broken by a very disquieting dream. He saw 
a huge tiger jump on the platform, de- 
liberately walk over to the stationmaster’s 
office, push open the door which never did 
click satisfactorily, and without more ado 
make a meal of the Psalm singing Mr. Ward. 
The most ghastly part of the dream was the 
encouraging look on Ward’s face as he gazed 
benignly at the tiger. 


Bhownani gave a yell of terror and sat up. 
The sweat of intense fear poured down his 
face. Never had a dream been so vivid and 
realistic. He Icoked round to see if any part 
of Mr. Ward was still uneaten, and if stripes, 
satisfied with his repast, had made his way 
back to the jungle. 


Then he noticed the door between him 
and the telegraph office was open, and 
through it emerged the head and shoulders 
of an enormous tiger. It came in hurriedly 
and nervously, Bhownani thought, and 
moved to the other side of the room behind 
his writing table which faced the window. 
Bhownani remembered very little after that. 
He was too paralysed mentally, but found 
himself the other side of the telegraph door, 
pushing hard against it with his back, 


He wanted to scream or shout to the 
porters who, of course, would be asleep, but 
he couldn’t find his voice. Most of his senses 
were dulled with fright—except that of hear- 
ing. He listened intently for every sound in 
the adjoining office. The tiger, in moving 
about, upset the chair, but after that was 
quiet enough. Every moment Bhownani ex- 


even a cunning 
and officious 
inspector. 


pected the huge beast would - 
smash the window or with a 
mighty blow reduce the door ta 
splinters, but apparently it -had 
found the warm atmosphere so. ! 
much to its liking that it had. * 
fallen asleep. Bhownani fervently 
hoped it weuld not try its strength 
on the door against which he 
pushed with all his might. 


After a few minutes he relaxed 
his pressure on the door just long 
enough to close the one from the 
platform. Now he felt safe -and 
began to think constructively. He 
would report over the telegraph 
luy awful predicament and get 
help. This was the message he 
intended to send. “Tiger in full 
possesion of station. Please send 
instructions.” 


The two porters had already 
deserted their posts and fled. 
One had sufficient sense of duty 
to run over to Mr. Ward’s 
tungalow and report that a 
had cntered the Station- 
viister's office, and as there was no sign 
~: scund of Gopal Bhownani, he could only 
'.-"eve the worst had happened. Mr. Ward 
“1 « patr of very baggy pyjamas blinked and 
> at his grey, stringy beard, and said he 
v vid Jook into the matter. He forthwith 
srr] and bolted all his doors and windows, 
~? sent to bed. 

tad in the-midst of all this excitement 
=..-.nini heard the whistle of an incoming 
i cleared the points, and tried des- 
cer .tci hard to stop his teeth from chat- 


fr2cr 


‘£-. George Battersby Herbert, Traffic In- 
“ctr, was in the guard’s van. He had 
.. <p bv mail, but alighted at the station 
.: 7avn to catch an unsuspected goods, 

> give Mr. Gopal Bhownani, B.A., twice 

2 lttle surprise. 
“upped off the guard’s van as soon as 
‘x stopped, and strolled very quickly 

.itelv over the rail track to the station. 

:.. «as about, not even a porter. There 

: ight in the telegraph office and a 
. i.n. one in that of the Stationmaster. 
' ss he thought, the whole staff was 

..7 That meant the sack for every man 

o) Se SS ele 

*'-hisrdert. treading lightly and rather 

s:epped over to the Stationmaster’s 

i4z remembered the story of a former 
~ 2 tour of inspection, alighting by 
zt a wayside station and finding the 


=) oe 
‘ 


“ 
Le | 





stationmaster sound asleep cn. one of the 
benches, pulled up another close to it, and 
stretched himself upon it; savoring with 
ghoulish satisfaction, the look of surprise on 
the culprit’s face, when he opened his eves. 
Well, he wouldn’t do that to Mr. Bhownani. 

Treading softly and stealthily, Mr. Herbert 
reached the door and opened it a few inches. 
Just as he thought. There was a cosy fire 
burning, the lamp slowly guttering, and not 
a sign of Mr. Bhownani. He’d be stretched 
out under the table for certain, so he pushed 
the door open and prepared to enter. Then 
that little railway station echoed to the loud- 
est yell in its history. Mr. Herbert found 
himself looking into the eyes of a tiger, and 
in a frenzy of terror leaped from the platform 
and climbed into the cab of the mountain 
locomotive just as it moved off. 

“What's up?” the driver inquired. 
I stop or do you want me to go on?” 

Mr. Herbert, by a sign indicated he was 
to go and go fast. The train was steaming 
through a long dark tunnel before he re- 
gained his breath and composure. It was 
difficult making himself heard, but he man- 
aged to convey to the driver what had made 
him rejoin the train so hurriedly. 

“Where was the Stationmaster?” the driver 
asked. = 

“Eaten probably. You didn’t expect me 
to investigate that with the great brute staring 
into my face, did you?” 

“Tt’s a wonder,” said Briggs, the driver, 
“it didn’t attack you. It was probably sleep 


“Shall 


ing off its kill when you disturbed it. Poor 


Bhownani. He wasn’t a bad-sort of chap. 
I alwavs found him alert and attentive, a 
wide-awake and efficient stationmaster. I'll 
miss his pudding face.” 

Mr. Herbert was not feeling comfortable 
in mind when the train stopped at the big 
marshalling junction on the mountain top an 
hour ‘later. As quickly as he could get there 
he walked into the head stationmaster’s office. 
Webber, a big, tall fellow over six feet two, 
looked at him with open mouth, and slowly 
rose to his feet. 

“Merciful God!” 
ghost, Herbert?” 

“Tt might have been.” Herbert said, settling 
down in a chair. Hus rather wizened face 
looked wan and his eyes had lost their perki- 
ness. ““But why do you ask?” 

“Only that Bhownani at the Reversing has 
telegraphed that you were attacked and eaten 
by a tiger.” 

“A tiger did attack me, Webber; but it 
had already eaten Bhownani.” 

“1 think you’re mistaken, Arthur. Here’s 
Bhownani’s last message. ‘Order and disci- 
pline- restored. Tiger las departed for 
jungle haunts. Regret to say no sign of the 
much bereaved and respected Traffic Inspec- 
tor, Mr. Arthur Battersby Herbert.’ ” 

Mr. Herbert sat bolt upright and emptied 
his lungs with a long drawn hiss. ‘Well, I 
be damned,” he said, as he wiped the sweat 
from his forehead. 


he said. “Is it your 
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WHO WOULD EVER THINK OF FEEDING ROSE PETALS 






Cup in 
—along with 


HOW FAST IS FAST! 


Rising Fast has won more 
than £65,000 in stakes. His 
Australian wins have been: 


1954: Feehan Stakes, Turnbull 
Stakes, Barnes Plate (Bris- 
bane), Caulfield Stakes, 
L.K.S. Mackinnon Stakes, 


W.S. Cox Plate, Caulfield 
Cup, Melbourne Cup. 


Caulfield Cup, L.K.S. 
Mackinnon Stakes, Car- 
bine Stakes, C.B. Fisher 
Plate. 


Orr Stakes, Blamey 
Stakes, Memsie Stakes. 
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RISING FAST, every 
aristocrat, 


inch 
believes he's got 
other the 


the 


petals, 





t’s 


By the Journal’s 
own Correspondent 


an- 
bag \ 
rose 


[ you’re interested in horses and 
you’re a Melbourne Cup enthusi- 
ast, you must be feeling at the 
moment as if you’ve lived through 
these preliminary weeks before, 

It’s that wonder horse, Rising Fast 
- . . going over the same old ground 
with the same giant strides and all that 
talk about his stake money. It’s getting 
monotonous. 

I like a beautiful piece of horseflesh 
with the best of them. and I’m even 
partial to Rising Fast, but I do like to 
think that some others have'got a 
ehance. 

That’s why I was delighted to hear 
that those other inferior horses are 
doing something about it. 

I don’t know if they’ve got together 
on this thing or if it’s just their trainers; 
but the fact is some of them are ac- 
tually taking a course in vitamins. 

Of course I’m naming no names but 
there are Cup horses now who, after 
a ge look out of the stable door tc 
make sure no one’s around, nip their 
head in and gulp down a few little 
white and yellow vitamin pills faster 
than they ever move out of their start- 
ing stalls. Naturally they’re a bit’ 
ashamed to let on that they need vita- 


As a New Zealander, Rising Fast, 
brought up on something special in the 
native soil, can rely on his stamina. 
Talk of vitamins and pills wouldn’t in- 
terest him the least little bit. Maybe 
Ark Royal feels the same way. 





those 


But would you believe it? Rising 
Fast has been giving himself a course 
of Vitamin C. Without realising. 

He is decidedly a horse of character 
with strong likes and dislikes in people, 
animals and diet. 

What he likes to eat as extra to oats 
or whatever you give racehorses along 
with their chaff, is a couple of nice 
fresh lettuces and as many roses as he 
can get his teeth into, and if that’s not 
chewing vitamins, what it? 

Red rose petals kept English chil- 
dren thriving during the war when 
they couldn’t get oranges, and every- 
one knows that lettuce is good for you. 
That Rising Fast is clever. 

Trainer Fred Hoysted and his son, 
Bob, rob their rose gardens for the sake 
of petals for the pet. Of course he eats 
ordinary things like carrots and apples, 
too, but roses are his joy. . 

Still, do these natural vitamins come 
up to the concentrated article Jesser 
horses are tucking away? __. 

Just let Ark Royal and Rising Fast 
wait till Cup Day. , s 

There was some confusion in Sep- 


.tember when a trainer discovered that 


in mistake for vitamins. Persona 
I'd keep up the good work. His na 
ran the next race of its life at Caulfield. 

Privately I’m wondering if that horse 
mightn’t have slipped the secret round 
the stable door to all the outsiders that 
have been romping in lately. 

I went down to the tracks at Men- 
tone to have a look at some of the Cup 
entrants and a few were pretty cagey, 
though perhaps they don’t like getting 
up at 4.30 a.m. any more than I do. 

Parthenope practically told me to 
look in the teacup if I wanted tc know 
what was going to win the Cup. Was 
that a tip or wasn’t it? 4 

Ark Royal was frankly laughing, and 
Rising Fast looked me square in the 
eye. then went on eating ... grass. 

I must say that though Id like to 
see some other nags with a chance, he 
is a horse after my own heart, He likes 
his food. 

Of course most of the horses think 
it’s all a oe joke anyway. They’re 
treated like the King’s favorite before 
the French revolution in these Jast 
weeks before the Cup. 

About the only thing they don’t get is 
champagne or that’s what I thought. 

But it seems that one animal has 
been promised a hoof of champagne if 
she pulls off the Cup. I’m told its 
hag Belle, but it may just be stable 

tle. 

Sailor’s Guide, one of my favorites, 
was up at Bendigo for his training 
which must have given him confidence. 
He didn’t have to watch Rising Fast 
loping along, watched by a piebald 
horse (for luck?) or Ark Royal stroll- 
ing round serenely after beating Sir 
William the day before. 

Down at Mentone Mr. Len Wolters, 
who rode for Jack Holt when a boy, and 
has watched horses on the tracks for 
35 years, was clocking in trials by the 
dozen with a dead pan that didn’t tell 


he was giving hormones to his Cup aie 


TO A CHAMPION OF THE TURF! 





horses 


me anything until Rising Fast slithered 
ast without bothering to puff or pant 
Tice some I’d seen that morning. 


Mr. Wolters raised his head then 
and nodded. 

“That’s him,” he said. 

By this time there were racing names 
all round the place, Mr, Wilson, Mr. 
Lopes, the Hoysteds, riding piebald 
horses, Mr. Snowy Wolters, and Ark 
Royal’s trainer, Mr. Ashley Powell 
looking as pleased with his horse as the 
Hoysteds were looking about Rising 
Fast and there was Mr. Bill Murrell. 


Someone was talking about a horse 
worth watching at 200 to 1, but I 
didn’t catch the name. 

When I asked, no one knew what I 
was talking about. 

I must have misheard, they said. 


So I decided it was time to go. I 
called on Rising Fast on the way out. 
He doesn’t like company but ‘he’s a 
polite horse and good-natured. 

“Why don’t you get up, Mum, and 
have a ride?” suggested Mr. Fred Hoy- 
sted going past on the piebald. _ 

There was nothing I’d have liked 
better, but Rising Fast ignored this. 
He'd caught sight of his friend and a 
stable companion, Titch, a Welsh pony, 
coming towards him. Titch’s pace suits 


m. 

As Mr. Bob Hoysted said, he just likes 
to keep his head in front and if it’s 
Titch it’s no effort. Apparently it’s ne 


/ 


, g 





effort whatever the other horse is, but 
Rising Fast's only human; he likes to 
go slow sometimes. 

Mr. Bob Hoysted contends that Ris- 





PLAYFUL Ark Royal has a game with trainer Ashley Powell. 
champs can afford to take such liberties—or maybe its the vitamins. 


These 





HORSE LAUGH, 
from champion 
Ark Royal. May- 
be it’s those roses 
that are causing 
the titter. 











ing Fast is extra intelligent. He knows 
what you're saying to him. If Mr. Hoy- 
sted won't let the horse go down the 
paddock when he wants to, he’ll sulk, 
If he insists on standing out in the 
wet and gets scolded, and sent into the 
stable, he knows he’s done wrong, and 
hangs his head. 


“What he likes most is to get out and 
race, away from the crowd,” said Mr, 
Hoysted, junior, looking at me. 


Rising Fast was tactfully looking the 
other way as I went. 


I passed Ark Royal on the way out. 
He was having his rub down and lik- 
ing it and gave a big toothy horsey 
ay as I stopped for a word with 
his trainer, Mr. Powell, who was work- 
ing on him the way a housewife does 
a piece of her best china. 


“He gives me_no worry of any de- 
scription,” said Mr. Powell, 


“He’s a lovely, good-natured horse, 
absolutely fool-proof. You can work 
him in any company and he’s easy to 
ride. We hope he’ll do the trick. 

“And he likes people.” 

Even I could see that. There must 
be something to this good temper and 
good-nature of the champions. 

Here are two wonderful horses, prob- 
ably the greatest horses in the country 
preparing for the Cup, and both are 
models of good temper. And neither, 
say their trainers, has any vices. 


Makes you think, doesn’t it? © 
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The Foundattons 


‘y HAVE just seen the 
most beautiful girl in 
the world,” said young 
Lieutenant Neligan to his 
friend and superior officer, 
Major Robert Burns, as the 
two sat at a table in the 
officers’ mess after a hot day’s 
drilling and _ reconnoiterin 
exercise on the Trahwoo 
hills. . 

“How do you know she 
was the most beautiful girl 
in the world?” asked Burns, 
who was a very practical 
man. 

“In my world,” said Neli- 
gan, “That, of course, is un- 
derstood. Ill say the most 
beautiful girl in my world, 
if you insist, but I’m game 
to bet she is the most beauti- 
ful in the whole world.” 

“Ajl right,” said Burns, 
“but that only makes it more 
complicated. Who is going to 
be the judge to settle the 
bet?” 

“Name anyone you like,” 
said Neligan. “There’d be no 
argument. I’m telling you, 
Bob, I’ve seen the most beau- 
tiful girl in the world.” 

“There must be a terrible 
lot of most beautiful girls in 
the world.” the Major ob- 
served. “Wherever I go some 
young buck like yourself tells 
me about a new one. It nearly 
aways happens out in a bush 
camp after three or four 


weeks away from civilisation. 
Young fellows like yourself 
get tired of seeing hundreds 
of ugly, tough dials of other 
men about them in camp, and 
become bored stiff from the 
sight of sheep and cows in 
the paddocks. Then when 
they go out and get sight of 
a female of the human spe- 
cies under forty, they come 
back to camp and say they 
have.seen the most beantiful 
gir] in the world. It’s an old 
story, Jack.” 

“This girl,” said Neligan, 
“was different.” 

“Of course she was,” said 
Burns, “They all are. That’s 
part of the story.” 

“IT have never seen any- 
thing so lovely,” said the 
young Lieutenant. 

“And when is the happy 
wedding day?” the Major 
asked. 

“The sooner the better, as 
far as I am concerned,” Neli- 
gan answered. “The trouble 
is that I don’t know whether 
I’ll ever see her again. You 
see, Bob, I only’ got a glance 
at her when we were march- 
ing along the side road over 
that big hill near the Goul- 
burn bridge. She was sitting 
on the old stone foundations 
on the hill looking at that 
glorious view over the Valley. 
As we passed her she looked 
round at the troops and 
smiled. You could hear a kind 
of combined whistle as the 
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boys took in their breath.” 

“They didn’t whistle to 
her?” Burns interposed. 

“Be serious,” said Neligan. 
“Like the Grand Old Duke 
of York, I led my men to the 
top of the hill, and I led them 
down again. I just had to get 
another look at the girl. As 
soon as we got round the 
bend of the road I made them 
do an about turn, and 
marched them back past the 
foundations. 

She was standing with a 
white setter dog on a knoll 
quite close to the road when 
we passed on the march back, 
and gave us another smile. 
Her red jacket and big white 
hat, and the white setter 
alongside, set off her figure 
in a magnificent picture 
against the green and blue 
background, of the ranges.” 

“Was she under forty, 
would you say?” Burns asked. 

“On an occasion like this 
facetiousness is out of place,” 
Neligan retorted. “I suppose 
I have seen a million girls in 
my life, but never one so 
strikingly beautiful and 
lovely. I'd say she was no 
more than twenty, if you 
want details about age, and 
I think I am justified in say- 
ing that this girl is one in 
a million.” 

“Good!” Major burns ex- 
claimed. “Good! That com- 


pletes the story. A girl in a 
million!” 


~ - 
— 


“ful 


N other days, whenever 
opportunity offered, 
Lieutenant Neligan took 

his men on march along the 
side road past the foundations, 
but they saw no more of the 
girl. One Sunday afternoon 
Neligan took the Major out 
for a walk to see the glorious 
view, .but in the absence of 
the Most Beautiful Girl in 
the World from the hilltop, 
the view was a disappoint- 
ment to both mer. 

Two or three times the 
young Lieutenant, when on 
leave from camp, went out 
by himself in hopes of find- 
ing her there again, but his 
hopes were vain. On his last 
visit to the foundations, the 
day before the end of the 
term in camp, he sat on the 
stone ridge where the girl 
had sat, and gazed over the 
valley to the distant hills of 
the Great Divide. 

John Neligan had not seen 
much of the world overseas, 
but he imagined, as he feasted 
his eyes on the scene before 
him, that there could.not be 
any more beautiful view any- 
where. Down the hillside be- 
low him the red road wound 
among the trees to the white 
bridge over the Goulburn 
River, and along by the farms 
and grazing lands on the val- 
ley on the other side. 

The river, too, wound its 
way among trees, green, 
brown and_ yellow tinted, 
through miles of flat, peace- 
country, shining like 
silver through gaps in the 
foliage. Cultivated blocks of 
land, black soil nearer the 
river banks, reddish brown 
further afield, spread out 
like giant chess boards to- 


a 


The most’ beautiful 


girl in 


the world—and her name 
was Molly, too. 


Story by FRANK FITZGERALD 


wards the granite hills of 
brown and purple. 

Here and there the white 
roofs of farm houses and sta- 
tion homes glistened in the 
sunlight, and blue smoke 
from the chimnies spiralled 
up among the woolly treetops. 
Behind the granite hills, and 
stretching in a great chain a 
hundred miles away east- 
ward, stood the blue moun- 
tains of the Great Dividing 
Range. 

And this great scene of 
beauty and grandure was to 
be seen from the foundations 
on the top of the hill where 
John Neligan was sitting, 

What a site for a house, 
Neligan thought, as he con- 
templated the scene. Could 
a castle on the Rhine have a 
more beautiful setting? Could 
an American millionaire find 
a more glorious site for a 
home among the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains? 

In New Guinea and Pacific 
islands further away Neli- 
gan had seen river and moun- 
tain scenery more rich in the 
tropical coloring and of more 
dramatic splendor, but he 
had seen nothing to equal the 
pure, tranquil beauty and 
charm of this magnificent 
scene. 

Whose home was to be built 
on these foundations? Neligan 
pondered. What sort of a 
house was it to have been? 
And why was it not com- 
pleted? It was not to have 
been a very big house, to 
judge from the foundations, 
but it was to have been a 
good, roomy, well-built home. 
The foundation stones were 
hewn from the granite rock 
of the surrounding hills. 


Parts of ‘the foundations 
already had been surmounted 
with bricks, many of which 
were still held together with 
strong, enduring cement, 


while others were scattered P 


about among the grass and 
mosses. Neligan gazed en- 
tranced at the scene, and 
pondered on the mystery of 
the foundations, while bush 
birds sang and whistled in the 
trees about him. 

In a day dream he imagin- 
ed himself in the house on 
the stone foundations, look- 
ing out over the great valley 
to the blue mountains, with 
the Most Beautiful Girl in the 
World by his side, the girl 
by this time, of course, being 
Mrs, Neligan. 


HE dream was shattered 
by the sound of a gun- 
shot, and a rabbit went 

scampering down the hill in 
front of Neligan. “Well I gave 
the little divil a fright, any- 
way,” said a small, elderly 
man advancing over the top 
of the hill. The man carried 
a shot gun, and was dressed 
in an old tweed suit, of good 
material and tailor-made. 

Neligan classified him as a 
grazier, a sheep man, prob- 
ably well-to-do but on the 
parsimonious side, and sav- 
ing all he could to store up a 
good inheritance for his sons 
to spend when they. finished 
college and saw him decently 
buried. 

“How do you do,” said 
Neligan, as the man ap- 
proached him. 

“Good day,” said the man 
who had frightened the rab- 
bit. ‘‘Nice day!” 

“Perfect,” said Neligan. 


“And I was just admiring 
that view.” 

“Where?” asked the man 
with the gun, looking wide- 
eyed about him.” ; 

“There,” said Neligan, 
pointing over the valley to 
the distant ranges. “I think 
it’s the finest view I have 
ever seen.” 

“Oh,” said the man, “did 

you say view? I thought you 
said a ewe. I’ve lost half a 
dozen good ewes lately. 
There's been a lot of sheep- 
stealing going on round these 
arts.” 
“Fancy that, now," said 
Neligan. “I wouldn’t have 
thought it. Somehow you 
wouldn’t associate crime with 
beautiful, peaceful scenes like 
this. I’ve been looking at that 
scene across the valley for 
the last half hour, and won- 
dering about these founda- 
tions. They look as if they’ve 
been here a long time.” 

“T reckon they have,” said 
the sheep-man. “They were 
here, before my time, and I’ve 
been here nearly forty years.” 

“Do you know anything 
about them?” Neligan asked. 


HE man rested his gun 
I against a_ tree-stump, 
and sat by Neligan on 


the foundations. “Well,” he 
said, “there is a bit of a story 
about this place. It belongs 
to an old fellow named Jim 
D®laney. He lives somewhere 
up town. He was born here 
in the valley, and as a young 
chap used to work in a store 
at Tallarook, along there at 
the end of the Yea Road. 

“He was a shy lad; too shy 
to do any good for himself 
with a girl he was keen on. 
And he wasn’t the only lad 
keen on the same girl. Her 
name was Molly McKell. She 
was a good ’un, and she liked 
young Jim. Her father had 
a big property up the Valley, 
and was Shire President and 
a J.P., and all that sort of 
thing. He wasn’t very keen 
about having anyone like 
young Jim Delaney for a son- 
in-law, but he wasn’t a bad 
sort, and if Molly really 
wanted Jim I dare say she 
could have had him with her 
Pa’s consent. 

“One day when Molly was 
in the store at Tallarook she 
invited Jim to call out at her 
home some Sunday. Of course 
the next Sunday couldn't 
come quick enough for Jim. 
He borrowed a horse and 
rode out to McKell’s, about 
ten miles along the Yea Road 
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He started the house to show he could keep the girl in style 


Molly was waiting at the gate 
to meet him, but Jim was so 
shy that he just raised his hat 
and rode by. After a mile or 
so he turned back, but Molly 
was not at the gate when 
he passed again, and he 
never visited her home. 

“A Jittle while after that 
old man McKell got into Par- 
liament, and took his family 
to live in town. Most of the 
lads in the Valley soon for- 
get about Molly, but Jim 
didn’t. He worked hard and 
saved enough to select a bit 
of land for himself and run 
a few sheep. Now a man 
that’s good with sheep can 
meéeke money quickly, with a 
ttle luck on his side. Jim 
Delaney did well. He took up 
nore land round here, and 
reckoned he was sound 
enough to ask Molly McKell 
to marry him, But he wanted 
to show old McKell that he 
could keep his daughter in 
good style, and it was for 
that reason that he set about 
building a fine house on this 
hill, the best situation in the 
whole counryside. 

“He got the builders on the 
job, but they had just about 
got the foundations down 
when what should happen 
but Molly McKell gets mar- 
ried to some other fellow up 
town. Poor, shy Jim Delaney 
had left his proposal too late. 
He stopped the building there, 
and lived on in his little 
bachelor home below for a 
few years more, until he sold 
out and went to live in the 
city. 

“For some reason, though, 
he never sold this part of his 
property with the foundations 
on it. And that’s the story of 
the foundations, as far as I 
know it.” 

The old sheep-man picked 
up his gun to set off again 
after rabbits. ‘“‘That’s a very 
interesting story,” Neligan 
said to him. “And does old 


Mr. Delaney ever come back 
here to see his property?” 

“Not that I know of,” said 
the sheep-man. “I never see 
him.” 

“There was a girl up here 
two or three weeks ago,” said 
Neligan. “Rather a pretty girl. 
I thought, perhaps, she might 
have something to do with 
the place, She had a white 
setter dog with: her.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the other 
man. “Pve seen that girl 
about. She’s a visitor here, I 
think. She’s not a local.” - 

Lieutenant John Neligan 
went home from camp with 
a heart full of romance, and 
a living memory of a beauti- 
ful girl with a lovely smile 
and a name that he did. not 
know. Right through the year 
he carried the picture of that 
girl in his mind’s eye. 

The days and the weeks 
and the months of year seem- 
ed to pass slowly, for he was 
eagerly looking forward to 
the next annual camp and 
the prospect of seeing the girl 
at the foundations. It was a 
time of agonising anticipation, 
but Lieutenant Neligan con- 
soled himself with the Per- 
sian philosopher’s maxim: 
“This also shall pass.” And 
at length the camp period ar- 
rived. 

Lieutenant Neligan did not 
wait for drill time to- visit 
the foundations. On the even- 
ing of his first day in camp 
he went off alone for a walk 
to the big hill beyond -the 
river bridge. “She might be 
there,” he thought, and he 
was disappointed when she 
was not there. 

The next day he took his 
little troop of trainees out 
along the side road past the 
foundations, but again ,.. no 
luck. On other days, too, he 
manoeuvred his men in such 
ways as to take them near 
the place of his dreams and 


fondest hopes. Still, no luck; 
no girl. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 
second in camp, Neligan went 
off again on a solo walk to. 
the hill, no longer expecting 
to see the vision in red and 
white, but locking forward 
to an hour’s peaceful con- 
templation and scenic beauty. 
He took his seat on the foun- 
dations, lit a midget cigar, 
and gazed over his beloved 
valley. 

It was a_ fragrant little 
cigar, and its blue-grey smoke 
matched the surrounding 
colors of the distant ranges, 
while its aroma mingled 
pleasantly with the scent of 
the’ tall gum trees. It was 
easy to dream on such a day 
in such suxroundings. 


Neligan looked across the 
valley, then dcwn on the 
silver patches of river, and 
nearer on to the old granite 
stones of the 
about him. He was thinking 
of old Jim Delaney and his 
broken romance, afd won- 
dering .what had become of 
the poor man; and what 
would have happened if 
Molly- had not married the 
other fellow. 

Again Neligan’s dream was 
interrupted; not by a gun- 
shot this time, but by the ap- 
pearance of a Jarge dog—a 
setter. It came bounding over 
the crest of the hill, and 
stopped in front of Neligan, 
wagging its tail in friendly 
greeting. Neligan turned, and 
beheld the vision. 

She was in blue this time, 
and just as lovely as she was 


in red, Neligan thought. He ha 


stood up and saluted as the 
girl approached. “Come here, 
Jack,” she called, in a com- 
manding voice. It was a melo- 
dious voice, and Jack Neli- 
gan thought that his name 
had never sounded so well 
before, even though he rea- 


foundations. 


lised that the command was 
directed at the dog. 

“T hope:he hasn’t disturbed 
you,” the girl said to Neli- 
gan, as she smiled in response 
to his salute. 

“Not at all,” said Jack Neli- 
gan. “I was delighted to see 
him. He’s a fine dog, and he 
seems to remember me.” 


“Oh,” said the girl. “You 
know him?” 
“Well,” Neligan replied, 


“we have seen each other be- 
fore. I think he was with 
‘you here one day about a 
year ago when I was passing 
with a squad of army 
trainees.” 

“You are from the camp?” 

“Yes. My name is Neligan, 
if I may introduce myself; 
Lieutenant John Neligan, of 
the C.M.F., but I am gener- 
ally called Jack, the same as 
your dog.” 

“Oh, he’s not really my 
dog,” said the girl. “He be- 
longs to the house where I’m 
staying; my aunt’s place.” 

“You don’t live up here?” 
Neligan asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “I 
live in Melbourne but I come 
here every year for a holiday. 
My mother’s people live.here, 
and it’s such a lovely place. Y 

“T don’t know anything 
more beautiful than that 
view across the valley,” said 
Neligan. 

“Isn’t it superb?” said the 
-girl. “I come up here nearly 
every day to see it. I love 
this spot and the old foun- 
dations.” - 

The girl sat on a stony ridge 
facing the valley. Neligan sat 
beside her, and felt. véry 


ppy. 

“T used to play here when 
I was a very small child,” the 
girl told him. “My brother 
and I used to come up for 
the school holidays, and this 
hill was our favorite play-~ 
ground, Running along the 
top of the foundations and 
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HERE’S A 


NEW GAME—- 


For your amusement we have devised a new kind of 


crossword. 


It is a crossword composed of four-letter 


words and the clue to each is in the italicised words in 


‘ the accompanying verses. 


Clues (given in italics). 
1—A tedious person 1S 


Across:— 


the oboist 


5—Who won't do what he’s told; he will insist 
6—On staying, when he should be off; he seeks, 
7—You see, the company of social cliques. 


Clues (given in italics). Down:— 
1—Oh, would that we could dump in spongy grounds 


2—His double-reed wind-instrument! 


This hound’s 


3—Got‘us so torn with anguish that each one 
4—Observes the door, and hopes he'll soon be gone! 


It was the major’s idea that the officers should take the ladies 


jumping from the high parts. 


used to be great fun.” 

“And what a great spot it 
is for a country home,” Neli- 
gan observed. 

“Wonderful,” said the girl. 
“And the house here was to 
have been built for my 
grandmother, There is quite 
a romance about these foun- 
dations.” 

Jack Neligan looked won- 
deringly into the eyes of the 
girl beside him. “So you are 
-Molly McKell’s grandchild,” 
he said. “And is your name 
Molly, too?” 

“A’s a matter of fact it is,” 
the girl replied, ‘Molly 
Reilly. But how did you know 
about that? How did you 
know my grandmother’s name 
was Molly?” 

“I’ve heard the story,” said 
Neligan. “I had it last year 
from one of the old-timers of 
these parts; all about the 
broken romance between 
honest Jim Delaney and 
charming Molly McKell, and 
the house that was never 
built on these foundations.” 

The sun was going down 
behind the western hills 
when Mollie Reilly arrived 
back at her aunt’s home, es- 
corted by the two Jacks— 
Neligan and the setter. Neli- 
gan declined the invitation 
to go inside then, but he 
promised to call at the week- 
end and to take Molly for a 
walk to the foundations. 

For the remainder of his 
term in camp Lieutenant 
Neligan was a regular visitor 
at the home of Molly’s aunt, 
ani when he took his pal the 
Major along one evening to 
meet the ladies that somewhat 
cynical, but practical, officer 
was inclined to agree that 
his young friend might have 
been near the mark in his 

judgment of feminine beauty. 

It was the Major’s idea that 
he and “the junior officer 
should take the two ladies 





for strolls in the evenings to 
see the view from the foun- 
dations by moonlight. It was 
not his fault, though, that the 
good aunt on each occasion 
felt too tired to walk right to 
the top of the hill, so that 
Jack Neligan and the Most 
Beautiful Girl in the World 
were left to sit in the moon- 
light by themselves. 

Those were happy nights 
for Neligan. They also passed, 
but they left the young man 
in a state of happiness and 
peace of mind at the end of 
that year’s camp. 


NE day soon afterwards 
Neligan called at a city 
office which bore on a 

brass doorplate the inscrip- 
tion: JAMES DELANEY, 
INVESTOR. A slim, white- 
haired man with blue eyes 
and close cropped beard, sat 
at the table. Neligan _intro- 
duced himself, ahd was cour- 
teously invited to -*+ down. 

“TIT understand, Mr. 
Delaney,” he said, ‘“‘that you 
own a ten~acre block of land 
on.a hill near Trahwool—the 
one with the old foundations 
on it.” 

“Yes,” said James Delaney. 

“Would you consider sell- 
ing it?” Neligan asked. 


> “No,” said Delaney, rather 


gruffly. 

“Oh, ” said Neligan, and 
paused to think of what more 
he could say. 

“That land is not for sale,” 
Delaney said. “I’ve been 
asked to sell it dozens of 
times, but I don’t want to. 
I’ve reasons of my own for 
keeping it. It’s not for sale.” 

‘Well, I have a special rea- 
son -for asking you, Mr. De- 
laney,” said Neligan. “I am 
engaged to be married to a 
young lady who has relatives 
up that way, and I have an 
offer of a permanent appoint- 
ment at the big military 
training camp in the locality.” 


RHYMING CROSSWORDS 


Allow yourselves five minutes to find the solution, 
then turn to page 79 and check the results with: the 


solutions given. 


In future you will find one of these entertaining cross- 


words in the Journal every 


month. 


a 


Clues (given in italics). Across:— 
1—The spouse of our dear rector was 
5—A worshipped object, just because 
6—Across the meadows she would roam s 
7—Though crippled, to our humble home. 


Clues (given in italics). Down:— 
1—What strong determination fired 


2—Her selfless notion! 


It inspired 


3—The froth of fervid faith in us, 
4—-For who besides could thrill us thus? 


“T’ve told you the property 
is not for sale,’ the old 
gentleman snapped (as old 
gentlemen sometimes do when 
young gentlemen won’t take 
no for an answer). 

“All right, Mr. Delaney,” 
said Neligan. “I don’t blame 
you for not wanting to sell 
that land. It’s the finest site 
for a home that ever I have 
seen. That view over the 
valley to the ranges is mag- 
nificent.” 

“Isn’t it lovely?” said Mr. 
Delaney. “Ah, I haven’t seen 
it for a long time, but I re- 
member it well, and often 
think of it.” 

“My young friend and I 
know it, too,’ Neligan said. 
“We have spent many happy 
hours together sitting on the 
old foundations, looking at 
the lovely hills and valley, 
and enjoying the fragrant 
air.’ 

The old man sat back in 
his chair. The hard look had 
gone from his eyes; and for 
a few moments he was silent. 

Neligan was wise enougn 
to seize his chance. “This 
young lady I mentioned,” he 
said, “has a special interest 
in the foundations. I under- 
stand you knew her grand- 
mother when she was young. 
She was a Miss McKell.” 

The hard look came back 
to the old man’s eyes. 

‘“What’s that?” he exclaim- 
ed. “What are you saying, 
young man?” 

“The girl I am engaged to, 


Sir. is Miss Molly Reilly, a 


grand-daughter of a Mrs. 


Ballantyne, whose maiden 
name was McKell—Molly 
McKell.” 


James Delaney’s eyes soft- 
ened again. He leaned for- 
ward and nodded his head. 
“Molly McKell!” he said, in 
a dreamy voice, Molly Mc- 
Kell.” 

Neligan thought it best to 
keep quiet. He said nothing. 


Suddenly old James De- 
laney stood up and held out 
his right hand to Neligan. 
“Good-bye, my boy,’ he 
said. “Come again. I'll think 
it over. I’ll think it over.” 

Neligan gripped the hand’° 
warmly. “Thank you, Mr. 
Delaney,” he said. “I would 
like to call again. Good-bye 
sir.” 

As he turned to go the old 
man put his hand on Neligan’s 
shoulder, and said: “Bring 
the young lady with you, I’d 
like to see this young Molly.” 

“T will, Sir, I will,” said 
Neligan fervently, and away 
he went, treading on air. 


F you happen to be visit- 
ing the hill country up 
Trahwool way you might 

chance to wander off the old 
camp road and along the side 
track up to the big hill over- 
looking the Goulburn River 
Valley. Then you wil thrill 
to the beauty of the view 
from the crest of the hill, and 
enjoy the fragrance of the 
mountain breezes. 


But you may look in vain 
for the old foundations. They 
are still there, but a house 
now stands upon them; a 
handsome brick house with 
landscape windows and wide 
verandahs which, according 
to Captain John Neligan and 
his charming’ wife,: com- 
mand the most beautiful view 
in the world. 


The land, with the founda- 
tions, was given to them as 
a wedding present by James 
Delaney, investor. When he 
saw young Molly the old 
man’s heart. warmed to her, 
for he said ‘that she was a 
living replica of his old 
sweetheart. 


“I’ve sworn never to sell 
that land,” he said, “but I 
swore nothing about not giv- 
ing it away.” @ 
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B. Thursday afternoon of 


that week, Lily Frye 


was in such a state of 
panic that she went to her 
agent’s office and told him 
she had to get out of the 
city. 

_“OK,” he said. “OK, so 
finish out the rest of the week 
where you are, and I'll see 
what I can do for you.” 

“l’m not going back to the 
club,” she said. “I quit.” 

“Oh, great,” Lou said acid- 
ly, “great! Right before the 
week-end! Look, Lil—” 

“T told them I was sick.” 

“You don’t look very sick 
to me, Lil.” 

“I'm dying,” she said, and 
then she started to ery. She 
didn’t turn her head away 
or bury her face in her hands. 
She just sat very straight, 
looking out of the window 
and thinking how strange and 
blurry everything was. 

“Lil,” Lou = said gently, 
“Let’s have it straight.” 

“Tve got to get out of the 
city. Get me a booking some 
piace. Just get me away from 

ere.” 

“Not in any trouble with 
the cops, are you, Lil?” 

“l'd welcome it,” she said 
grimly. 

“Man-trouble?” 

Lily took a handkerchief 
out of her bag. “I must look 
a mess,” she said. “I always 
look a mess after I’ve been 
crying.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He wants to kill me,” she 
said simply. “That’s all. He 
wants to kill me. I don’t want 
to talk about it.” 

“Maybe you ought to go 
to the police.” 

“I don’t have anything to 
tell them ,.. yet. When I 
do, it’ll be too late. What can 
you do for me, Lou?” 

He opened the loose-leaf 
notebook on his desk and 
examined it. “You remember 
Mike’s in Brisbane? I can 
book you in there for two 
weeks.” * 

“Thanks, Lou. You’re a pal. 
T’}) leave tonight.” 

“Wait a minute. You won’t 
yi until a week from Mon- 

ay.” 

“T’ll go to a hotel. It’s OK. 
It’s beautiful.” 

“They wanted a_ singer,” 
Lou said, “but I'll fix it up. 
Tl tell them you’ve worked 
up a real class act.” 

When she left, he walked 
her as far as the lift. “Sure 
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you don’t want to tell me 
what it’s all about?” he said. 

She shook her head. “You'd 
tell me I was crazy.” 

Then she started uptown. 
On her way she passed a ven- 
dor selling orchids, a hawker 
seHing cheap neckties, and 
a big arcade where a man in 
shirt-sleeves wound up little 
toy bears that walked 
drunkenly across the coun- 
ters. This city’s the craziest, 
she thought. It’s so crazy and 
so beautiful, and if I let him 
kill me I'll never see it any 
more. 

Mother, I’m scared he’s 
going to kill me. Then she 
thought how corny it was, 
really, that every time she 
was scared, she called on a 
mother she didn’t even re- 
member. 

“Tl think it out,” she de- 
cided, “just the way it hap- 
pened ... from the begin- 
ning . . . and maybe then I’}l 
find out I’m making a lot out 
of nothing.” So she wiped her 
senses clean of all the sights, 
sounds, and smells of the city 
around her, kept on walking 
uptown, and went back to the 
beginning. It was like telling 
herself a story. 

Chapter one, she thought. 
I meet The Geek... 

The Geek! That’s what I 
used to call him—that or The 
Beard. He was a big, shaggy 
animal of a man who lived 
in the room over mine. And 
he had a_beard—a_ real 
honest - to - god beard that 
made him look even more of 
a character. : 

Every day we'd pass each 
other on the stairs. Usually 
I'd move a little closer to the 
banister and turn my head 
the other way, but I could 
feel him looking me over. It 
was like somebody giving me 
the evil eye. 

You can’t always explain 
why you’re afraid of some- 
body. You just feel it so 
strongly, you understand it 
without having a real reason. 
But you fee] sorry for him! 
That was something I didn’t 
understand. That was crazy. 

All of a sudden, one day, it 
came to me that I hadn't seen 
him for over a week. I missed 
him the way you miss a tap 
that drips or a radiator that 
gurgles. After they’re fixed 
you sure don’t want them 
back again, but you realise 
you had got used to having 
them around. Getting used to 
being afraid is like that. When 
there’s nothing to be afraid 
of any more, a person feels 
free, and a little empty. I 
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don’t know exactly how to ex- 
plain it; but when a whole 
week was over and I hadn’t 


tightened up inside once at 
the sight of him, I felt 
cheated, 


I asked Mrs. Keefer, the 
landlady, about him. “What's 
happened te The Beard?” I 
asked her. “Did he move out? 
I bet it’s a week since I saw 
him.” 

She was sorting the mail 
she always left for the tenants 
on the big table in the vesti- 


bule. 
“Mr. Kirby?” she = said. 
“He’s sick.” 


I took the mail she handed 
me. There wasn’t much—just 
a bill for a new dance cos- 
tume. It’s sure highway rob- 
bery what they charge for a 
handful of sequins and a 
quarter of a yard of black 
net. 

“He’s a queer fish,” I said. 

“As long as he pays the 
rent on time, there’s nothing 
I can do about getting him 
to move,” Mrs. Keefer said. It 
was the first hint I’d had that 
she didn’t lke him, either. 

“All I hope,” she went on, 
‘Ss that he doesn’t take it into 
his head to die up there.” 

“He’s that sick?” 

“Well, I -knocked on the 
door yesterday. to give him 
his mail. I didn’t stay long 
enough to take a good look, 
but I could see he was in bed 
and he Jooked terrible.” 

The coughing started a 
couple of days ljater. It was 
Taw and sore-sounding, and 
it could have been comin 
from my own reom instea 
of upstairs. One afternoon it 
even woke me up. I hadn’t 
come in until almost five the 
morning before, and I was 
dead-beat. Half in and half 
out of sleep, I could have 
sworn he was beside me, 
coughing. What a feeling that 
was, feeling he was lying be- 
side me! 

That woke me all the way 
I sat up in bed, listening. If 
I was sick, I thought, would 
Mrs. Keefer or anybody else 
care one way or the other, or 
bother to de anything about 
it? 

Less than a half-hour later, 
I had been to the super-mar- 
ket on the corner and I was 
back, knocking at his door. 

When he stopped coughing 
I heard him say, “Who is it?” 

“Lily Frye,” I said. Then, 
because I knew he wouldn’t 
recognise the name from a 
hole in the wall, I added, “I 
live downstairs.” 

He said, “Come jn.” 
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It was a big attic room, and 
the blind was pulled across 
the skylight. My foot kicked 
against something, and _ it 
started to roll across the floor, 
It was a head ...a small 
painted doll’s head! 

Mrs. Keefer was right. He 
looked terrible. He sat up and 
leaned on his elbow. Right. 
there was when I should have 
run—turned and run down 
th stairs and into my room 
and locked the door after me. 
I even think I knew jt then. 
But I had that awful feeling 
you get in a dream some- 
times, of being up to your 
knees in molasses and going 
deeper all) the time. And 
couldn’t move to save my life. 

“What do you want?” he 
asked. 

That did it. That started 
the whole business. “Mrs, 
Keefer told me you were 
sick,” I said, swallowing hard. 
“IT thought maybe you could 
use something to eat.” 

He looked suspicious for a 
minute; then he fel] back on 
the pillow and closed his eyes.. 
“Thank you,” he said. “You’re 
very kind.” 

Suddenly I wasn’t afraid of 
him any more. I wondered 
why I had ever been afraid of 
him. I rolled back the shade 
and let in the sun. The place 
was a mess, full of dust and 
rags and glass jars with 

aintbrushes stuck in them. 

verywhere I looked there 
were dolls’ Heads, all pink 
and painted with big blue 
eyes and smiling red mouths. 

“That’s how I make a liv- 
ing,” he said, watching me. “I 
give them faces and send 
them back to the factory for 
bodies.” 

“No kidding?” I said, pick- 
ing up one of them and turn- 
ing it over in my hands, I 
don’t know what made me 
tell him, but I said, “I never 
had a doll.” 

I made him soup, some 
boiled eggs, toast, and tea. 
While he was eating, I tried 
to clean up the place. “You’re 
the first artist I’ve ever met,” 
I said, picking up several big 
tubes of paint off the floor 
and laying them side by side 
on the shelf. 

“Tm not an artist. I paint 
faces on dolls.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, that’s not art.” 

“It’s better than I could 
do. I can’t even draw a 
straight line.” 

Why that should have 
struck him-as being funny I 
don’t know, but he smiled, or 
maybe he was just feeling 
better after eating. I don’t 


remember what we talked 
about that first day. It was 
just that he made talking so 
easy. 


URING the next week I 
fell into the habit of 
shopping for him and 

cooking dinner for him. After 
the first couple of days I 
even started having my own 
dinner with him, He’d sit up 
in bed with a tray across his 
knees, and I’d push the kit- 
chen table ¢lose so we could 
talk. I think I was happier 
than I had ever been in my 
whole life, and that’s no lie. 


There was a way he had of 
getting words out of me that 
I didn’t guess were in me. 
And he really seemed inter- 
ested in listening to every- 
thing I said. Nobody else that 
I could remember was ever 
interested at all. I got to 
thinking that he wouldn’t be 


Sitting still for a long time, not even moving 


bad-looking without the 
beard. 

I asked him about it once. 

“Do you want to look like a 
character?” I said. 

He rubbed the left side of 
his face. “I’ve got a scar, 
Lily,”. he said. “This covers 
it.” It was his business. I let 
it drop. 

Then one afternoon I went 
upstairs and knocked, but 
there wasn’t any answer. I 
knew right away he was bet- 
ter and had gone out. Well, I 
thought, that’s the end of 
that. 

But it wasn’t. That night I 
eame out on the floor of the 
club to do my dance, and 
there he was, sitting at a 
table. I can’t explain why, 
but for the first time I was a 
little ashamed of the number. 
I used to think it was great 
stuff, because the customers 
got a kick out of it. But that 
night, with him watching—I 
don’t know, but it seemed 





cheap. Afterwards I went 
over to him. 

“Well,” I said, “what did 
you think?” 

“You were lovely,” he said. 

“Yeah?” I felt better, so I 
sat down. 

“lve brought you a pre- 
sent.” He opened a big box 
and took out a doll. 

I caught my breath. She 
had the softest gold hair and 
she was wearing a little black 
velvet coat that had a real fur 
collar. But the face! the doll’s 
face! 

“It’s you,” he said, 

“Go on. I’m not half as 
pretty as you’ve made her!” 
All the same, I was plenty 
flattered. 

Mrs. Keefer used to see us 
together a lot after that, going 
out for walks on Sunday 
mornings. for instance, and 
once she got me alone in the 
hall and said, “I’d be-more 
careful how I pick my friends, 
Miss Frye.” 


your head, isn’t easy. 


I didn’t figure it was any of 
her lookout, so I said, “I don’t - 
think you’ve got any right 
to pick them for me, Mrs. 
Keefer. Besides, Mr. Kirby’s 
a real gentleman.” 

I suppose, to be perfectly 
honest, the main reason 
stuck up for him was that I 
felt bad about being afraid of 
him in the beginning, and 
calling him “The Beard” and 
“The Geek” in front of her. 

Only a couple of weeks 
after that, I foynd out about 
the jinx. It was after one of 
those Sunday-morning walks. 
He had taken his block and 
pencil along so he could 
sketch, and afterwards we 
came back to his place, where 
I made coffee, Just for fun 
I said, “Say—how would 
you like to do my picture?” 

I finished carrying the cups 
over to the table, filling the 
sugar bowl, and pouring milk 
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into the jug before I realised 
he hadn’t answered. “I mean 
it,” I said. “I’d sit so still you 
wouldn’t even know I wa 
breathing.” . 

“I’ve already painted you,” 
he said, not looking at me, “on 
the doll.” 

“No—I mean a real picture. 
Pd get a fancy frame for it 
and hang it up in my room.” 
That time I noticed how long 
it took before he answered, 
and right away I was sorry 
I mentioned it. “That must 
have sounded plenty con- 
ceited,” I said quickly. “Who 
do I think I am? Mona Lisa 
or somebody?” 

I happened to know about 


Mona Lisa, beeause there used 


to be this bubble dancer I 
knew. She’d do her whole 
routine with a balloon and a 
funny smile that looked as 
if it was pasted on her, and 
she changed her name from 
Beatrice Wolosky to Mona 
Lisa, She told me it was 2 
well-known masterpiece. 

“Forget it,” I said. “Cof- 
fee’s ready.” 

“Tily,” he said, “I can’t do 
your portrait, or anybody’s, 
ever, beeause I’m a jinx.” 

“What do ypu mean... 
jinx?” , 

“IT as much as murdered 
the last girl who posed for 
me.” 


MUST have knocked over 
the jug I was reaching 
for, and the milk started 

dribbling down the side of 
the tablecloth. “I... Tl wipe 
it up,” I said, only I didn’t. 
I just sat there. 

He told me how it hap- 
pened. Painting portraits was 
what he used to do. He had 
studied all over, in Europe, 
even, and people were be- 
ginning to talk about him, 
and then there was the night 
he did his last one and never 
any more after that. It was 
three years ago when it was 
finished and the model left. 
He stood in front of the easel 
pretty satisfied, I guess; then 
all of a sudden it seemed to 
jump out at him. 

Over what he had painted 
was another face! It wasn’t 
go easy to see at first, but 
emce you found it, it was 
plenty clear. A death’s hand. 

He hadn’t meant to put it 
there, but it was there just 
the same. Where the girl’s 
arm bent was the top of the 
thing, and the curve in her 
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hand made one of the big 
hollows for the eye sockets, 


and where her dress folded ~- 


he could see the skull-jaw. 

He ran down the stairs 
after the girl like a crazy 
one. He had to find her, he 
said, because Death had been 
standing beside him, painting 
over his shoulder, and already 
had a head start. 

“I hadn’t meant to tell you 
any of this, Lily,’ he said, 
and he sounded awfully tired. 

ee happened to the 

- 9)? 

“She used to take a short 
eut home through an alley. 
That’s where I. found her.” 

The way the police figured 
it, she had been coshed. On 
the ground was her handbag 
with her money gone. She 
must have tried to fight off 
her attacker, so he picked up 
something heavy and bashed 
her head in with it. It was a 
pretty rotten story and noth- 
ing much for a Sunday after- 
noon. : 

I told him so. Then I said, 
“What’s all this got to do with 
you not doing any more por- 
traits?” 


‘Don’t ‘you understand, 
Lily?” he said. “I marked 
that girl.” 


“Tt was a freak. You didn’t 
put the death’s head in the 
painting on purpose.” 

“But something in me put 
it there, and marked her for 
death. How do I know it 
wouldn’t happen again?” 

Very few things I know 
taste as bad as cold coffee; 
all the same, I finished mine. 
“Nuts,” I said, “it wouldn’t 
happen to me.” 

“We won’t talk about it any 
more,” he said. - 

Well, we didn’t, that day; 
but after that I kept pester- 
ing him. The whole thing 
struck me as being crazy! 
Here was an artist everybody 
used to say had a big future, 
and what does he do? Tosses 
it over because he gets it into 
his head he’s a jinx! I knew 
¥ could prove how screwy 
it was if I could just get him 
to let me pose for him. 

“No,” he said. “I won't 
take the chance, Lily.” 

I got so mad my hands 
started to get red. That’s a 
peculiar thing that happens 
to me, whenever I get mad or 
nervous. 

“You know what I think?” 
I said. “I think you’re an 
idiot. Every once in a while 
a person gets bern and God 


gives him an extra little pat 
for luck and He says, ‘“‘That’s 
so you can grow up and do 
gomething special . . . like 
being able to sing really well 
or dance or paint pictures!’ ” 
I was wound up and really 
mad. 

“Lily—” he said, but I 
right on going. 

“There’s nothing special in 
the kind of dance routines I 
do, but if God had picked me 
out for that extra little pat ’d 
be so proud I wouldn’t let any 
cock-eyed superstition about 
a jinx throw me.” 

He came over and took my 
hands. They were burning 
like fire, and I should have 


kept 


been holding castanets, the I 


way they were shaking. He 
kissed them right in_ the 
middle of each palm, and then 
he closed the fingers over, 
to hold the kiss in. Nobody 
had ever done a thing like 
that to me before. 

A few days later we started 
the painting. 


ITTING still for a long 
time, not even moving 
your head, isn’t easy. 

You get an itch and you're 
afraid to scratch it, because 
you might change your posi- 
tion, and then your neck 
starts to feel stiff, or your 
leg. I bet I knew by heart 
every inch of the wall I was 
facing. 

To be perfectly honest, I 
was always glad when he’d 
say, “Take a break, Lily. 
That’s enough for today.” 

It wasn’t only that I was 
glad to be able to move 
again; it was because then 
he’d eome back from 
wherever he had been. I 
can’t explain it exactly, but 
when he painted he’d get that 
inside-himself look I used to 
catch when I passed him on 
the stairs. It didn’t take much 
to remember how I used to 
move a little closer to the 
banister and turn my head 
the other way. After a while 
I began to wish the darn 
thing were done. 

Mrs. Keefer came into my 
room without being invited 
one night. “You spend a lot 
of time upstairs, don’t you?” 
she said. 

I’m the kind who doesn’t 
like to fight. Arguments just 
seem to upset my stomach, 
but I said, laying on the sar- 
casm pretty thick, “I sup- 
pose you’ve been listening at 
the door. Well, I hate to dis- 


appoint you, Mrs. Keefer, but 
the reason you hear us being 
SO quiet is because I’m hav- 
ing my portrait painted, and 
Mr. Kirby doesn’t happen to 
like conversation while he's 
at work.” : 

“Listen, dearie,” she said, 
“you don’t want to take 
chances, do you? He’s not all 
there, that man.” | 

“Are you. saying he’s 
crazy?” 

“I’m saying you are, if you 
let him finish that thing. 
Now, you’re a smart girl. You 
can think up a good excuse 
to get out of it.” 

“How do you know I want 
to get out of it, Mrs. Keefer?” 
said. 

“Maybe I ought to tell you 
what happened to the last 
model he had.” 

“I know all about that. He 
had nothing to do with her 
getting killed.” 

“The police never found the 
one who did it,” she said, 
“but Pve got my own 
opinions.” She came up very 
close. I could feel her breath 
on my face. I wondered how 
to shut her up and get her 
out. “He. put the stamp of 
death on her,” she said. 

So she knows about that, 
too, I thought. 

The next thing she said 
knocked me sideways. 

“I knew nothing good 
would come of those two, al- 
ways screaming and tearing 
at each other. They were like 
wild animals. Once I had to 
go up there because the other 
tenants were complaining. I 
was in time to see her rip 
the side of his-face with her 
nails before she ran down the 
stairs. But she came back. 
She always came back,” 

Something happened to my 
knees then, and I had to sit 
down on the edge of the bed. 
He had never told me that 
girl was anything more 
than just another model to 
him, and now I knew where 
he got the scar... the scar 
he kept covered with the 
beard. I felt sick. 

“You get out of here,” I 
told her. “I don’t want to 
listen to any more of your 
stories.” : 

“They made quite a thing 
about it in the Sunday 
papers,” she said before she 
left. “Jinx artist, they called 
him. I’ve got it all in a scrap- 
book, if you’re interested. 

A person gets a lot of time 
to think, just sitting without 





moving. After that talk with 
Mrs. Keefer, I got to thinking 
more and more about that 
poor girl who was murdered. 
IT used to think about her so 
much that pretty soon I got 


the feeling I was her, and 


that everything that was hap- 
pening was happening all 
over again. — 

No matter how many times 
I asked, he never let me see 
the painting, and one day I 
just couldn’t stand it any 
more. I had to see it, and I 
wasn’t sure why. 


“You'll see it when it’s fin-- 


ished,” he said. “I don’t like 
to show unfinished work.” 

But before he had a chance 
to stop me, I got down off the 
platform, went over, and 
planted myself in front of the 
easel. “All right,” he said, not 
even sounding riled about it. 
“If you’re that curious, take 
a good lock.” 

What I saw was a half- 
finished painting of a girl 
who was beginning to look 
look like me. Nothing else 
... But I couldn’t take my 
eyes off the canvas. All of 
a sudden I knew what it was 
I was looking for: I was look- 
ing for a death’s head, I was 
trying to find that other face! 

“Lily!” It wasn’t that he 
said my name so loud, but it 
was as if he had put two fin- 
gers in his mouth and 


whistled right into my ear- | 


drum. I thought my head was 
coming off. 

“Lily, you’re not afraid of 
me, are you?” 

That’s when I realised I 
wasj backing away from him. 
He reached out to grab my 
hands, and I fell! There was a 
packing-case behind me, and 
1 stumbled backwards and 
lost my balance. Down there 
on the floor, I could see his 
Jong legs standing over me; 
and I couldn’t have got up 
again then if I had wanted 
to. I kept moving along on 
the floor, whimpering, until 
I got ta the wall. Then 1 
leaned my head against it, 
closed my eyes, and waited 
for something to happen. I 
don’t know what I expected 
to happen, but I waited. 

The slashing of the knife, 
when it ripped into the can- 
vas, seemed to tear the room 
in half. At first I didn’t know 
what the sound meant; when 
I looked up and saw what he 
was doing, I felt sick. He kept 
swinging his arm up and 
down, hacking at it. 


All his hard 


His work! 
work! He was tearing it into 
ribbons, and he was crying— 
not making any noise, but 


crying just the same! The 
next thing I knew, I was yell- 
ing for him to stop. My arm 
was on his arm, going up and 
down with his. I knew it was 
too late then, whether he 
stopped or not; but I kept 
hanging ‘on. Finally he 
dropped the _ palette-knife 
on the floor, and he was hold- 
ing me and kissing me and 
we were both crying. 

“T shouldn’t have started it, 
Lily. It’s no good.” 

“We'll do it over again. 
This time it'll be all right.” 

“No.” 

“Please,” I said “Please, or 
I won’t ever forgive myself.” 

“He took my face into his 
big hands; then he lowered 
his heavy head and kissed 
me again. “Don’t be afraid of 
me, Lily,” he said. 

Later on, before I went 
down to my room, I said, “To- 
morrow we'll start over again, 
won’t we?” 

I thought he was going to 
say no; then he smiled, kind 
of funny. “Yes,” he said, very 
slow, as if he was thinking 
of something else. “Tomor- 
row we'll start over again.” 


HE next time it was all 
different. He twisted the 
chair round so I had an- 

other wall to start examining. 
He moved the easel to a new 
position and even stood a big 
mirror behind me on the 
platform, because, as he said, 
he wanted to get a reflection 
of my hair. One thing I know 
I’ve got is very pretty hair. 
Usually I tie it back or pin it 
on the top of my head, but 
he made me let it fall loose 
over my shoulders, so he 
could see the back of it in 
the mirror. I promised him 
this time I wouldn’t even 
ask to look at the painting 
until he was through. 

Only one thing wasn’t any 
different ... that inside-him- 
self look he’d get when he 
worked. He didn’t smile or 
talk, and most of the time he 
kept his head a little to one 
side, as if he was listening 
to somebody invisible stand- 
ing beside him. He’d even 
move his lips without making 
a sound, as if answering that 
somebody I couldn’t see. 

Mrs. Keefer got -into the 
habit of leaving her door 
open on the first floor when- 


ever I came home. She’d just 
sit there in her big blue up- 
holstered chair, watching me 
go up the stairs. 
like that can make a person 
nervous, and lately I hadn’t 
been feeling too hot anyway. 
It was those headaches I 
was having ....a tight hurt 
over my eyes as if my head 
was beginning to shrink. 

One day I started up the 
stairs; then I decided to turn 
round and go back. There 
were a lot of things I wanted 
to tell that old witch—such 
as once and for all to mind 
her own business, 

She stood up as soon as I 
came in, closed the door, and 
started to whisper. “I knew 
you’d come for it sooner or 
later,” she said. “You'll 
change your mind after 
you’ve read it. You’re a good 
girl, dnd I wouldn’t want 
anything bad to happen to 
you.” 

She lifted the cushion on 
the big chair, took out a 
scrapbook, and gave it to me. 
“The first part’s all per- 
sonal,” she said. “Pictures of 
when I, was married—things 
like that. I put a mdrker in 
the pages that you want to 
see. Take it upstairs with you. 
Read it carefully.” 

T didn’t look at it for two 
days. I didn’t want -to look 
at it. Then, early one morn- 
ing, just as the city was get- 
ting light, I pulled a chair up 
to the window and I opened 
the scrapbook. What used to 
be an orchid, probably from 
Mrs. Keefer’s wedding bou- 
quet, fell into my lap. If 
there’s anything I hate, it’s 
dead flowers. — 

Having most of the story 
take place right there in the 
house she owned was prob- 
ably the biggest thing that 
ever happened to her, so she 
had saved all the newspaper 
cuttings. The longest bit was 
from the Sunday papers. This 
one laid it on with a trowel! 


They used the title, DEATH 
STOOD BESIDE HIM; and 
the illustration that went with 
it showed a. beautiful girl 
with a lot of leg, posing for 
an artist who was supposed 
to be “him.” And next to him, 
holding another paintbrush, 
was Death, dressed in a long 
black, hooded cloak. The first 
thing that eame to my mind 
was how he always seemed to 
be listening, when he worked, 
to somebody or something I 
couldn’t see. I felt cold all 


A thing’ 


over, and pulled the bath- 
robe close around me. — 

It was pretty much the 
story I had got from him and 
Mrs. Keefer, but it went into 
more details about how much 
in Jove he had been with the 
girl 

After she was brutally 
murdered, Kirby went half 
insane. with grief and a 
sense of guilt-ridden re- 
morse. If it is true, as has 
been said, that euch man 
kills the thing he loves, 
perhaps, in. some macabre 
way, Without his knowing 
it, ‘he had been a partner 
with Death. ; 

All, of it was written like 
that for cheap thrills; but it 
shook me, I’ve got to admit. 
Somewhere in the story, it. 
gave the name of the man 
who had bought the portrait 
afterwards—a Mr. Harrison 
Phelps, who lived on Park 
Avenue. : 

The sun was really up by 
the time I put the scrapbook 
away. That afternoon when 
I went up to pose, I gota 
terrific shock. The beard was -° 
gone. “You told me it made 
me look like a_ character, 
Lily,” he said, “‘so I shaved it 
off.” 

He seemed about ten years 
younger and much better- 
looking, except that the scar 
stood out. Because he had 
done it to please me, I tried. 
to act pleased, but it was like 
being with a stranger. Sitting 
up there on the platform, I 
kept thinking that without 
the beard he must look exact- 
ly the way he did a long 
time ago, when that other girl 
sat and posed for him. She 
used to sit where I was sit- 
ting, and I began to get that 
feeling I had once before— 
that everything that was 
happening was happening all 
over again. 

“ve got a headache,” I 
said. “I don’t want to pose 
any more today.” It was the 
truth. My head was splitting. 
I don’t know what made me 
say, “Why didn’t you tell me 
you were in love with that 
girl?”. 

It was the strangest thing 
how that white scar turned 


almost purplish. ‘Who told 
you?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Keefer.” I couldn’t 
bring myself to mention the 
scrapbook. 


“Is that what’s been up- 
setting you, Lily?” he asked. 
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They found her there much later singing to him very sweetly 


Then he said, “I didn’t love 
her. I hated her! I hated her 
so much that maybe without 
realising it I wished her dead. 
I’ve never really loved any- 
one except you, Lily.” 

He was saying it to make 
me feel better, but I kept re- 
membering how the story in 
the scrapbook had said some- 
thing about “each man kills 
the thing he loves.” I wanted 
to get out of there, so I could 
breathe. He came over to 


help me when he saw me start. 


to get down from the plat- 
form, That was the first time 
it happened. 

I seemed to be standing two 
feet behind myself, watching 
just standing there’ and 
watching—watching him lift 
that other girl, who was me, 
too; putting a big hand on her 
and lifting her down to the 
floor. I wanted to yell out 
loud, warn her to be careful 
—and then it was really me 
he was holding. 

His face was: very close to 
mine, and his eyes were so 
dark a person could get lost 
in them, or drowned in them. 
I tried to make my voice 
sound natural, and I told him 
I had to be at work early. 

“All right,” he said, and 
he let me go. Just like that 
he let me go, but still I didn’t 
take a deep breath until I got 
all the way down the street. 


MISSED the first show at 
the club that night. In- 
stead, I looked up Har- 

rison Phelp’s number’ in the 
telephone book and called 
him. I didn’t tell him much 
over the phone, except that I 
had read about him buying 
the painting, and that I had 
a special reason for wanting 
to see it. He was really very 
nice about it, considering he 
didn’t. know me or anything, 
and told me to come over. 

His apartment had a living- 
room the size of an indoor 
skating-rink. Mrs, Phelps was 
middle-aged and smelt ex- 
pensive, and I didn’t miss the 
look she threw her husband 
when I told them that the 
same artist was dojng‘ my 
portrait. 

“How well do you know 
this Kirby?” he asked. 

That was a leading ques- 
tion, so I just said, “He lives 
in the same house as I do. 
Have you still the portrait, 
Mr. Phelps?” 

He took me into a library, 
I guess it was, and I saw it 
hanging on the wall over the 
fireplace. There was a fire 
going, and the flames lit up 
the girl in the picture so that 
she seemed alive,.almost. For 
a minute I couldn’t find what 
I was looking for, but all of 
a sudden it jumped out at 
me, Where her arm bent was 
the top of the “thing,” and 
the curve in her hand made 
one of the big hollows for the 
eye sockets, and where her 
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dress folded, I could see the 
jaw of the death’s head! 
“Are you all right, Miss 
Frye?” 
“Tell me—” I said, “you 
know all about paintings—do 


-you figure a thing like that 


could have been done by ac- 
cident?”’ 

“You 
opinion?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t see how it could 
have been. It’s much too care- 
fully designed.” 

That was yesterday. To- 
day I quit my job and went 
to see Lou. I told him I 
had to get away. 


want my honest 


T was six o’clock by the 
time Lily reached the 
brownstone house. There 

were neat little stacks of let- 


ters left for the tenants on 


the table in the vestibule, but 


she didn’t bother to find out” 


whether there was anything 
for her. All she wanted to do 
was pack and get away as 
soon as possible. 

“Miss Frye!” 

. Lily froze, halfway up the 
stairs. 

“Did you read what I gave 
you, Miss Frye?” Mrs. Keefer 
asked. Her voice was the soft 
hiss of air escaping from a 
punctured tyre. 

“No,” Lily lied, without 
turning or looking at her. She 
ran up the rest of the steps. 
How funny it is, she thought. 
How funny it is how they 
come up to meet my shoes. I 
wonder why I never noticed 
that-before, 

She had trouble With the 
key to her door, because her. 
hands were fire-red and 
trembling. She started to cry. 
“My hands,” she said out 
loud. “My ‘darn old hands. 
Why do they always have to 
do that whenever i’m ner- 
vous?” 

Somehow, she managed to 
unlock the: door, and for the 
next fifteen minutes she 
frantically stuffed costumes 
into a suitcase, stopping only 
now and then to notice how 
pretty they were, and- how 
the light sparkled on the 
sequins. 

The doll with the little 
black velvet coat and the real 
fur collar was smiling on the 
dresser. It was the first doll 
she had ever had. And some- 
times she’d talk to it as if it 
understood. Now she knew 
it couldn’t understand, be- 
cause it wasn’t alive. It was 
only a dead thing, all dressed 
up, with Lily’s face painted 


-on it. 


With a little cry of horror, 
she picked it up, flung it into 
an open drawer, and banged 
the drawer shut. Then she 
went on with her frantic 
packing, but she couldn’t for- 
get that in the lightless, air- 
less drawer was a dead doll 
who looked just like her. 

He knocked at the door, 
very softly. 


She knew who it was, but 
‘she asked anyway, “Who is 
it?” The knob turned first, 
and then the door opened. Of 
course, she thought, the door 
couldn’t very well open first, 
aere the knob turned, could 
i 

“Why are you packing, 
Lily,” he asked. 

“I saw my agent today,” 
she heard herself say. “He 
has a booking for me out of 
town.” 

“Oh? When do you open?” 

“A week on Monday,” she 
told him; then she bit her lip, 
but ‘it was too late to get the 
words back. 

“Then you don’t have to 
leave tonight, do you?” he 
said. ~ 

She shook her head. 

“That’s good,” he said. “The 
portrait will-be done tonight, 
and I want you to see it. Will 
you stay?” 

She said yes, very softly, 
because she was too terrified 
to scream no at him. Once 
again she experienced the 
sensation of standing two feet 
behind herself, watching. It 
was sad—so very sad she felt 
like weeping, 

She saw the man who 
lived upstairs put his big 
hand on Lily’s arm and lead 
her out of the room, and she 
thought: That poor girl, who’s 
going to help her now? 

In his studio, he made her 
sit on the platform for the 
last. time. “I could finish 
without you,” he said. “I 
haven’t really needed you all 
along, but it kept you away 
from the easel. I had a rea= 
son for not wanting you to 
see- this until it’s done.” 

. There was no sound in the 
room except the sound of a 
clock ticking. How strange 
she had never heard it be- 
fore. Each beat was slow 
and heavy and almost seem- 
ed to come from inside her. 
It took her time to realise 
there was no clock... only 
the beating of her own heart. 

After a long time, he put 
down the brush. 

“Come _ here,” he _ said. 
Then: he yelled, “Lily,” and 
swooped down at her. 

She wondered what he had 
done with the black hooded 
cloak he had been wearing 
a moment before. She could 
have sworn he had been 
wearing a_ black hooded 
cloak. 

His nails dug into her arm, 
and he swept her across the 
room.. She _ looked back 
dazedly, in time to see the 
big mirror that had been 
standing behind her sway 
back and forth for a moment, 
before it smashed into a 
waterfall of hundreds of 
pieces of glass. 

“You could have been 
killed,” he said, breathing 
heavily. “You knocked 
aeeuet it when you stood 


esuch a big mirror,’ she 
‘said. “I'll bet it’s about a Sid 


mind; 


lion years of bad luck to 
break that.” 

“Not for you,’ he 
“Look at the painting.” 

“No!” Defying him set her 
free, and she added, “No,” a 
second time. She knew she 
would find two faces burnt 
into that canvas. 

“Lily,” he said, “I want you 
to look at it. Don’t be afraid.” ' 

She raised her face to him,, 
frowning. He was. saying 
something, but it was like a 
film with the sound cut off, 
and she couldn’t hear a word. 
She lowered her head. 

The whole floor was alive 
with fragments of mirror. If 
she could find a way to 
thread them with a needle 
she knew she could make the 
most dazzlingly brilliant cos- 
tume out of them. 


said. 


“Mother,” she whispered, 
“Pm scared.” Then she 
thought it was so corny, 


really, to call on a mother 
she didn’t even remember 
that she started to laugh. She 
was laughing when he took 
her in his arms. - 

“Stop it,” he said. He buried 
his face against the pulse in 
her throat and_ repeated, 
“Stop it.” 

On* the ledge of the easel 
she saw a small sharp knife 
he used in his painting. Then, 
once more, Lily stood apart 
and watched the girl who 
looked like her, but wasn’t 
really, reach out, curl her fin- 
gers round the knife, and lift 
it as high as she could over 


his back. 

That’s it, she thought. 
You’re a good girl, and I 
wouldn’t want anything bad 
to happen to you. Or was that 
what Mrs. Keefer had said 
to her a long time ago? Never 
it wasn’t important. 
Nothing was important, ex- 
cept to save herself. 

“Do it,’ she whispered. 
“Don’t be afraid, Lily.” 

The knife went into him 
almost soundlessly. She kept 
her hand on the handle until 
she felt something sticky 
spread over it. Then she let 
go. 
He looked surpised ... He 
sagged heavily on top of her 
before he fell, She didn’t feel 
anything, except safe. 

“Lily,” he managed to 
bring out, “didn’t I tell you 
it would be a jinx?” 

Only. the wrong person’s 
been killed, she thought, and 
she went over and looked at 
the painting. 


HEY found her there, 
much later, sitting in 
front of the easel, hold- 

ing his head in her lap and 
rocking him back and “forth 
‘as if he were a child. They 
found her singing to him very 
softly and sweetly. ; 

On the floor around her 
they found the broken pieces 
of a mirror, and on the easel 
was a self-portrait of the 
artist. @ 
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New Students of the Australian School of Journalism, Radio 


and Story Writing, recently made nearly £80,000 while studying with us 


in their spare time. 


THE EIGHTEEN STUDENTS PICTURED HERE MADE £8,000 WHILE 
STILL IM THE EARLY STAGES OF THEIR TRAINING! | wecstess 


to say, ONE and ALL recommend YOU- to the Australian School of 
Journalism, to be shown how to MAKE MONEY ! 


] FIRST I EARNED £100, now I'm 

a staff Journalist. Much credit 
bel to you.—Vernon L. Black, 53 
Dulwich Ave., Dulwich, Adelaide, 


TO YOU I RECOMMEND the A.8.J. 


In two years’ 
made almost £1,000.—Muriel Mason, 
‘‘Kambala,”’ Bellevue Hill Rd., Sydney. 


I HAVE MADE £220. Most of the 

work sold was done for your very 
helpful lessons.—Don Treble, Avalon 
Pde:,~ Avalon Beach, N.S.W. 


4 1 HAVE ALREADY EARNED 

£600, and have recommended the 
A.S.J, to several aspiring writers.— 
Alice M. Booth, P.O. Box 63, North 
Sydney. 


ALREADY I HAVE MADE £350 

from writing, and now will make it 
a full-time job—W. J. Watkins, 158 
Morgan Ave., Edwardstown, §. 


5 ANOTHER PAT ON THE BACK 
for the A.S.J. sg! earnings to 

date are £170.—Mre, M. Nation, 58 

Cambridge St., Stanmore, N.S.W. 


7 | RECOMMEND your Course. 
Writing for. press and radio I have 

made several hundred’ pounds.—E. 8. 

Brookes, 229 Collins St., Melbourne. 


io I HAVE BENEFITED greatly and 
have had 26 stories accepted in 

the past 12 months.—Marjorie 

Brown, 503 Dana St., Ballarat, Vic. 


y YOUR CRITICISMS are most help- 

ful, Se far I have had 60 stories 
published.—Harry bei agg 68 Ham- 
mers Rd., Northmead, N.S.W. 


10 SINCE STARTING, I’ve earned 

£210. Thank you for your ex- 

rt criticism and advice.—Mrs. I. 

— ag 4 Morrie St., North Balwyn, 
c 


] ) I REFER ALL aspiring writers 

to the A.S.J. Already I have 
made well over £300.—Leonard Thor- 
a gd 42 Church 8t., Yagoona, 


] > SINCE COMMENCING your won- 
“ derful course I have made £121, 

and could have doubled it—Mrs. R. 

McPherson, Mirranatwa, Vic. 


NINETY-FIVE PER’ CENT. 

of my despatched work has 
been published, so I can recommend 
the Course with confidence.—Frank 
Liles, 62 Mahogany St., Goondi Bend, 
Innisfail, Qld. 


1 4 1 HEARTILY RECOMMEND 
’ your training. Anyone ‘must 
benefit. So far I have made £140,— 
K. R. Finger, Seeney St., Zillmere, Q. 


1c YOUR TRAINING is most 
1D th h. To date I have made 
£260.—Mrs. E. A. Miles, 19 Avon St., 
Parnell, Auckland, N.Z. 


\¢ THANKS TO THE A.S.J. train- 
\ ing, I have earned hundreds of 

unds by writing.—Fred Gilbert, P.O. 
Box 236. Horsham, Vic. 


‘~ THE COURSE is a gseat help. 
' | [have made £300 since I started 
it—Mrs. H. H. Wilson, 41 Kathleen 
St., Cottesloe, W.A. 


* © I RECOMMEND this course as 
'© of immeasurable value. To date 
I have earned £160.—K. J. Hether- 
ington, ‘Kevin Harte,’’ 380 Water- 
works Rd., Ashgrove, Qld. 


Because this demand for Writers is so great the Australian Writers and 
Artists Federation appointed a panel of Leading Professional Writers to 
give you these scientifically prepared Tests and Expert Criticism. Even 


though 


thousands have paid £1/1/0 to take these revealing Talent 


Tests, the A.W.A.F. offers them to you now absolutely FREE OF CHARGE. 
This is your once-in-a-lifetime chance to find out if you have real hidden 


aptitude. 


Quantity of Tests is limited, so mail the Coupon NOW ! 


EXPERTS will analyse your exercises, will advise you SYMPATHETICALLY 
AND HONESTLY whether or not you are cut out for Writing! _ 
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& “WRITING APTITUDE TESTS,” also copy of latest A.W.A.F. #8 
: £2,000 Cash Prize List. : 
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THE HERO AND THE HEROINE 


These two memorials at opposite ends of Aus- 
tralia are reminders of the pioneer hardships that 


helped to found the nation. 


AT RIGHT: The monument in the main street of Cook- 


town, Queensland, which pays tribute to one of the early _ 


settlers of the area. Im 1881 a Mrs. Watson, while living 


on Lizard Island, in the Great Barrier Reef, was attacked 


by natives. One of the Chinese servants was killed and 
the other wounded. Fearing another attack she took 
her young son and the wounded servant into one of the 
water tanks which was pushed mto the lagoon and al- 
lowed to drift in the hope that a more hospitable island 
would be reached. But the pathetic party died of thirst 
before rescue arrived. The inscription om the monu- 
ment pays tribute to her story as related in the diary 
she left behind. 


BELOW: The headstone of a grave on the beach near 
Esperance, W.A., tells its own story. It is a tribute to 
those often un-recorded natives whe made many of the 
early exploring expeditions possible. John Forrest, one 


ef Australia’s great pioneers, was to become the first 
Australian created a peer. 





ERECTED BY 


g° IN MEMORY OF 
p TOMMY WINDIECH. 


Gorn zear Mi! Stirting. M4. 
BiekatF. sperance Bay. 4878. 
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* HE wee oroaborigine! native of Wastorn Austesli« 
tgcestintelligence ond fidelity. who ace ampante d trem on 


EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS 


into the faterier of Ausiralin.two cf which were Prom 


PERTH to ADELAIDE. 


re a EPR 


Be xe also reaty! 


Here’s:a new feature in which 
we hope our readers will partici- 
pate... If you have anything to 
tell about an unusual or interesting 
facet of Australian life—in city or 
country—please send it along. All 
paragraphs used will be paid for. 
But please keep them short. 
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BATS BENEATH 


THE Wek GLARE 
HER BABE SHE BURSED | 
Gon KNOWS THE PANGS TRat 
WOMAN HAD vo BEAR, 


Waese LAST SAU ENTRY § . 


SLOWED 





A RACEHORSE A nieriNe 


ENNANT CREEK, 1139 
miles from Adelaide, 
where Peko Copper 

mine is the biggest centre 
of industry today, doesn’t 
waste all that slag that is 
thrown out at copper mines. 
It goes to improve the golf 
course and the race course at 
Tennant Creek. The race 
course is used twice a year 
for races—but the golf course 
is popular all round the year 
except in the extreme heat of 
summer and sometimes in the 
wet, which is in summertime, 
too. 


Those race meetings are a 
great draw. People fly up 
from Alice Springs, and 
others charter planes to fly 
in from their stations 100 to 
200 miles away, and many 
station folk, of course, with 
their employees drive many 
miles to be there. Many of 
them are jockeys on their 
own horses. Sometimes a 
horse is sold on the spot to 
be raced by the new owner. 
The aborigines love riding a 


winner, and make excellent 
jockeys, ; 
**But what interested me 


when I attended the last race 


meeting was that all the 
money, even the winnings of 


the punters, went towards 
local causes—£50, for in- 
stance, for the Country 


Women’s Association projects, 
and £25 for a school. The 
horses are*trained for a week 
or two before the meetings, 
mostly on station properties. 


Some owners sell _ their 
horses for a nominal £5 to 
allow another to race, and 
get their horses back after- 
wards—and the money aill 
goes to the prescribed funds. 


Incidentally, you don’t find 
the footie and cricket fans at 
Tennant Creek that we have 
in other parts of Australia. 
Baseball’s their game. Little 
boys are out playing baseball 
in their spare time, and they 
like tennis. But cricket and 
football? No. 


And how is this for an iso- 
lated mining township? Once 
a week the women, including 
many mothers with families, 
attend a physical culture class, 
and their children are learning 
ballet dancing—and loving it. 
This is, in what ignorant 
people used to call the dead 
heart of Australia!—Nicholas 
Wade. 


HARVEST 


ALT, cheap, common 
S salt so important for 
everyday living, is one of the 
oldest products in the re- 
corded history of man and 
we take it pretty much for 
granted because it’s always 
there on the kitchen shelf 
and the dining-table. 


It has become one of the 
absolute essentials in modern 
manufacture all over’ the 
wor:d. Vast industries de- 
pend on salt to obtain soda 
ash, caustic soda, hydro- 
chleric acid, sodium sulphate, 
and sodium carbonate and 
bicarbcnate for making soap, 
glycerine, glass, dynamite, 
rayen and lots of other pro- 
ducts. 


And now, thanks te the 
enterprise and vision of one 
man, to the natural layout 
of Whyalla, and the saltiness 
of Spencer Guif, Australia is 
in a fortunate position for its 
salt supply. 


Spencer Gulf waters have 
a salt water content almost 
23 per cent. greater than 
average sea water. 

This fact got Mr. Essing- 
ton Lewis thinking about the 
Jayout of Whyalla for solar 
salt production. Preliminary 


FROM THE SEA 


When extensions to pro- 
vide for the projected capa- 
city of 30,000 tons of salt a 
year have been completed, the 
plant units will operate in 
an area of 574 acres—470 
acres for primary sea 
evaporation, 74 acres for 
storage and brine pond, and 
30 acres for. crystallising 
area. 


Already a channel three 
miles long has been exca- 
vated, and 1,600 feet of 20- 
inch pipe will convey sait 
water from the channel to 
the evaporation area. This 
Pipe will be connected to a 
rump on one of the wharves. 
—Whyalla. 


CAPE YORK 


TIN 


NNOUNCEMENT of the 
discovery of huge de- 
posits of beauxite (the 

metal from which aluminium 
comes) on Cape York in the 
far north of Queensland re- 
calls that for some years tin 
has been known to exist 
there. 


Tin was discovered in the 


1930’s by the famous Cyril 
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investigations at Whyalla 
were begun at his direction, 
in 1946, and justified his 
opinion that the warm, dry, 
reliable climate, almost level 
land alongside the high salt 
water content of the Gulf, 
Whyalla’s’ electricity and 
fresh water supplies, deep 
water shipping harbor, and 
wharves with bulk handling 
equipment, were ideal. 


As a result, today, to help 
to meet Australia’s require- 
ments of salt half a million 
gallons of sea water are be- 
ing pumped every day from. 
the Gulf from November 
until April, intc the primary 
evaporation area at Whyalla. 


Spencer Gulf has already 
given us more than 23,000 
tons of salt processed in the 
solar evaporation plant es- 
tablished near Whyalla in 
1951 by the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co. Ltd. 

Plant is being extended to 
produce 30,000 tons a year. 
being ship- 

is loaded at the rate of 

tons an hour electric 
travelling stockbridge, fitted 
with a seven yard 
capacity clam grab. 


Holland, of “Holland’s Reef,” 
Cape York. 


Holland established 2 cattle 
holding in the area, and did 
well -with it. Meat was sold 
on the Thursday Island mar- 
ket, but the trade staled when 
people started to drift away 
from Thursday Island, and 
those who remained began to 
favor meat in cans. 


The depression was then at 
its height, and Holland sought 
other forms of harvest. He 
discovered tin deposits. At 
that time, however, Malaya 
had a monopoly in tin, and 
local buyers scorned the Cape 
York ore. 


Then came the war, and 
Holland and his family were 
evacuated. When they went 
back in 1946 it was to find 
that every head of cattle had 
vanished from their holdings 
—probably into army stew! 


‘But tin, by that time, was 
valuable, and the ore that 
Holland had already cached 
had a market. With tin now 
at £1,000 a ton, it looks as if 
he were on a good thing, and 
that far Cape York will see 
mining activity aplenty. — 
Tinny. 
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SUCCESS, BIG SALARY , SECURE 
FUTURE come first toan H.R.t. 
TRAINED MAN! 


\ 
W 
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WN 


if you earn 


under £1000 a year 
Se — rg coup snl 


Possibly the greatest desire in the choice of our 
life’s work is to be able to earn a good and secure 
living. Personal weil-being is usually measured 
by the practical yard-stick of weekly income. 
A home of your own, money for emergencies, a 
car... these are but some of the tangible things 
which result from a successful vocation. 


But remember a successful career is not achieved 
by chance ... it is the result of organized effort 
and training under expert guidance. If you are 
seeking a more secure, worthwhile future in 
business, you cannot afford to risk failure or 
waste time and money on unproductive effort 
through mis-directed training. 


Plan Today — The H.R.I. Way 


For sixty years H.R.J. have advised and trained 
ambitious men and women for successful careers 
in business. Whatever your objective in the 
business world, H.R.I. can train you quickly, 
conveniently and with a certainty of success. 


Our nation-wide tutorial service is practical, up- 
to-date and designed specifically to assist YOUR 
special career objectives. 


*% We invite you to call, write or telephone — 
helpful information and literature will be 
supplied — quite free and without obligation. 


H.R.I. successful career-fraining includes: 

@ Accountancy © Secretaryship © Cost Accountancy 
@ Banking © Bookkeeping © Marketing - Selling - 
Advertising © Business Administration ® 
Merchandising Management ® Local Govern- 

ment @ Ticket and Showcard Writing ®@ Retail 
Practice and Selling © Wholesale Selling and 

all Business Subjects. 
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Hemingway Bobertsen Enstitute ' 
. ’ . i 
Consulting Accountants - Professional Tutors ' 
&$ B4NK HOUSE - BANK PLACE - MELBOURNE ! 
26 BARRACK HOUSE, 16 BARRACK ST., SYDNBY : 
OSiees all Capital Cities, Newcastle and Launceston ' 
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TIME TABLE 
Nov. 14: The Duke arrives in 
Australia (at Darwin). 


Nov. 22: Arrives Melbourne; 
opens Olympic Games at 
the Main Stadium, 

Dec. 2: Lunch at Olympic 
Village with Common- 
wealth teams, and inspec- 
tion of Village. 

Dec. 4: Views Olympic Games 
Yachting events, Port 
Phillip Bay. 

Dec. 5: Olympic night events. 

Dec. 6: Olympic Games. 

Dec. 7: Olympic Games 

Dec. 8: Closing Ceremony 


ee 
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A natural athlete, Prince Philip has a personal kee 


N a few weeks Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, will be back with 

us in Australia—to press the 
button that will set the 
Olympic Games in motion. 
It is not as a mere figure- 
head that he has been asked 
to open the Games. The 
Duke is himself an athlete 
of distinction. 


He will watch the Games 
as an informed -and know- 
ledgeable spectator. In sport, 
as in public af- 
fairs, Prince 
Philip knows 
what it takes. 


sporting activities 
make quite a 
handsome _ total— 
Sprinting asa 
youth, squash 
racquets, polo, 
cricket, sail- 
ing, swim- 
ming, water 
Ski-ing, riding, 





He has tried his hand at 
-pole-vaulting, putting the 
shot, and throwing the jave- 
lin, high and broad jumping, 
too. Apart from the sports 
in which he is expert, he 
likes to try out others, too, 
to get the form. . 


™ True to his reputation, 
») though, he is not letting his 
Olympic trip to Australia be 
confined entirely to a watch- 
ing brief—his short stay in 
the Northern Ter- 
ritory on his way 
to Melbourne is 
going to yield him 
the chance of try- 
ing his hand at a 
sport that is new 
to. him — hunting 
crocodiles. 


@ AT CRICKET, the Duke is 
a useful bowler of medium 
pace. Notice here his fol- 
low-through and concen- 
tration. At his famous 
school, Gordonstown, he 
captained the first eleven. 
As a naval commander he 
frequently took part with 
his ship’s crew in aquatic 
events. At right, he is 
seen in strenuous practice 
for a regatta. ; 





His personal 


tennis, box-- 
. ing, flying, 
and, if you call it, sport, 
driving. 
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He is to spend a day or 
two on a station within strik- 
ing distance of a _ croc-in- 
fested river. The locals are 
expecting a crocodile hunt 
whether the Duke will be 
im on it_or not. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is 
a sporting prince in a new 
tradition at Buckingham 
Palace. : 

Kings and other princes 
have been famed as good 


shots, fishermen, sailors, 
polo-players, airmen = and 
racegoers and, like Her 


Majesty, have kept their own 
string of racehorses. 

But Philip is the first to 
bring the athletic branch of 
sport to Royal circles, 

Although an expert horse- 
man he does not like racing 
much, Australians will re- 
member how bored he 
seemed at race meetings 
here and how he took the 
first opportunity he could to 
slip away from Flemington 
to watch exhibition tennis 
matches by Davis Cup Players 
when he was here on the 
Royal tour two years ago. 

He shoo e is a g 
shot, in fact—but killing does 
not appeal to him. He pre- 
fers shooting at a target, his 
friends say, that is not flesh 
and blood. He enjoys more 
the sports that require good 
physical condition like 
squash, swimming, cricket, 
polo and tennis. e likes to 
ba fit. 

ose close to the Duke 
say that he never, in any cir- 


cumstances, wherever he may 


be, neglects to do his daily 
dozen when he gets up in 
the morning. 
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He is a stickler for 
cal fitness always, an 
had his way Prince 
would be starting his 
ing career with th 
body-builder of alli, 
But the Queen stre: 
opposes this, at pres2 

Certainly Prince 
does not look as if 
an ounce of supersiuy 
He is’ fresh-comp! 
and moves with w& 
grace of the athlete 

The remark attri® 
him that the “battle 
covery will be won 
playing fields of ! 
would be typical of 
sire for Britons to o 
physical fitness. 

The Duke of VW 
when Prince of Wal 
the late King Geos 
when Duke of York 
frequently the cern 
youth camps. in 
where physical fitne 
stressed, but these 
vere also an attempt : 
ing the democracy 
British way of life. 

Philip, a born 
and good mixer, any 
pulling no punches 
ing to get more done 
young Britons in sp 
education for leisure. 

No youth club of re 
pose calls on the L 
vain. And he is liabl. 
out notice, to-turn . 

outh centre to see 

eing done, if it has 
tS pass on to others 
pass on some of his - 
thusiasm at the sam: 

He has already don 
towards giving Engl 
more proper clubs a4 


mness for the Games he will open in Melbourne 


physi- 
ji if he 
Charles 
sport- 
2 best 
Doxing. 
uously 
nt. 
Philip 
ne has 
us flesh. 
‘xioned, 
© easy 
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ing fields to keep them off 
the streets. 

In cricket the Duke is in 
the present tradition—he is a 
better bowler than a bat! 
And we are told that he had 
a long conversation with 
demon spin-bowler Laker 


vafter the Tests! 


He is a witty and pertinent 
speaker, so we are bound to 
hear a sly dig about bowlers 
when the Duke is _ nailed 
down for speech-making this 
year. 

For such a busy man, with 
so many calls on his time 
and his official duties as the 
husband of the Queen, Philip 
manages to keep up with his 
sporting interests to an amaz-~ 
ing degree. 

At Sandringham, the Royal 
country home in England, 
the Duke of Edinburgh has 
abolished the big pheasant 
shoot which used to be held 
there each Boxing Day. His 
reason: It meant. taking 

amekeepers and foresters 
rom their homes over 
Christmas when everyone 
else was able to be with their 
families. Also, he was prob- 
ably glad of this human ex- 
cuse to save the lives of a 
few pheasant as well. 

He has never’ enjoyed 
shooting birds. He would 
prefer a game of polo, or to 


go riding, or sailing, 
day in the week. 

The Duke's impressive 
naval career and list of 
sporting interests are a re- 
flection of his courage and 
love of adventure. 

He enjoys flying and in- 
sisted on piloting his own 
plane. When an effort was 
made to prevent him from 
flying a jet aircraft, he 
promptly took the requisite 
training and flew a jet. 

Today he likes, too, to take 
off in a helicopter from be- 
hind Buckingham Palace 
when he has a full day of of- 
ficial assignments. 

When one thinks of it, his 
list of conveyances is impres- 
sive, varying from yachts to 
helicopters. 2 

Here is a modern Prin 
in a modern world, ready to 
tackle anything new that 
comes along, with zest and 
enthusiasm, and above all, 
anxious to improve the lot 
of young people. 

He is a busy man coming 
a long way to see the world’s 
fittest young athletes in the 
cleanest of all sports, the 
Olympic Games. 

And one knows that he 


any 


will not be at the Games 
merely as a figurehead from 
Britain. He brings with him 
the interest and admiration 
of one sportsman for another. 





« IN RECENT 
years polo has 
been a favor- 
ite sport. He 
is regarded by 
critics as a 
superb horse- 
man, and has 
captained 
many winning 

Sides. 















@ THE DUKE will attend Olympic yachting events as 
an expert. He is a fine seaman and has spent much 
of his leisure time in small boats. He has skippered 


famous craft in Cowes Regattas. AT LEFT: Always 
keen on aquatic sports, the Duke is a fine swimmer. 
He is a stickler for personal fitness. 
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Home ‘Turkish Bath Sweat Cabinet—eliminates fat, -bad health. 
Wiustrated pamphlet sent. 
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Occasion when a girl already feels she has 
everything she wants?. 


What better gift when one is not really certain 
what is wanted or needed? 


What better gift when a girl is stepping into a 8 
new life filled with promise and hope? ‘ 


What better gift than 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


GIFT CHEQUES 


— the best way of giving the most acceptable 
present — money. No matter where you bank 
(or even if you have no bank account at all) 
you can obtain GIFT CHEQUES at any branch 
of the Bank of New South Wales. Different 
designs are available for 


@ WEDDINGS @ BIRTHDAYS 
@ CHRISTMAS @ OTHER OCCASIONS 
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BUST ENLARGER 


NEW INVENTION 


Develop a beautiful figure by increasing the 
breasts with Charm Bust gentle pulsavator. 
Also available: No. 2 Charm Bust Reducer. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or money back. 


TO DIRECTRESS, CHARME CO., 58 SWAN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VICTORIA (OPPOSITE RICHMOND STATION). 
Please send Catalogue in plain cover. Also manu- 
i Makes dentures fit tight for 
Vacuum Hair Grewing Caps. 

















facturers of Fit Rite Denture Plastic. 
i Foam Bath Slimming Crystals. 
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Test vour knowledge of 
the Animal Kingdom 








. What are the average life spans of the follow- 


ing: (a) bees; (b) wild elephants; (c) domesti- 
cated elephants; (d) giant tortoises; (e) dogs. 


. What are the young of these animals called? 


(a) swans; (b) hares; (c) elephants; (d) beavers; 
(e) camels. 


. Can you name any (a) mammals with scales; 


(b) mammals with feathers; (c) birds with fur? 


. What is pigeon’s milk? 
What better gift? s 


What better gift for that once-in-a-lifetime 6. 


What animal was named: after an American 
President? 


How do these creatures make their distinctive 
noises? 
(a) cricket; (b) bee; (c) humming bird. 


. How many silkworms are needed to produce 


one ton of silk? 
(a) 5,000; (b) 500,000; (c) 5,000;000. 


. How many points has a starfish? 


. How many toes has (a) a. horse; (b) a bear; 


(c) an ostrich; (d) a dog? 


. What animal is said to have “the tail of a 


sheep, the kidneys of a goat, the spleen of a 
donkey, the bones of an ox, the ribs of a bison, 
the hoofs of a reindeer, hair on the soles of 
its feet, and resembles a large hairy ram”? 


ANSWERS 


. (a) 15 years—some queen bees live for 25 


years; (b) unknown—there is no known 
method of determining the age of an elephant; 
(c) 35 years (African), 60-80 years (Indian); 
(d) 100 years; (e) 12-15 years. 


. (a) cygnets; (b) leverets; (c) calves; (d) kittens; 


(e) foals. 


. None in each case—(a); (b); (c). 


4, Partly digested food with which the parent 


pigeons feed their young. It comes from the 


crops of the adults. 


. Teddy bear (after Theodore Roosevelt). 
6. (a) by rubbing the wing cases with the legs; 


(b) and (c) by vibration of the wings. 


ae 


7. (c) 5,000,000. 
. Five. 
9. (a) 12; (b) 20; (c) 4; (d) 18—five on each 


forefoot and four on each hindfoot. 
The musk ox of Canada and Greenland. 





T was two-thirty a.m., and 
they stood in the sha- 
dows at the side entrance 

to the’ Spider Web Night 
Club. She was beautiful, 
and he was handsome in a 
preserved sort of a way. 


Her blue-black hair was cut 


close to ner head, and her 
fashionable costume was cut 
close to her body. 


He wore a suit of imported 
cloth, shoulders engineered to 
precision, a pencil line mous- 
tache and a practised smile. 
For background he featured 
a late model convertible which 
stretched away into the dark- 
N@ss. 

They were young, they 
were warm-blooded, and they 
were doing just what any 
such couple might do in such 
a setting. 

“Well, you can take right 
off'’ The girl was saying. 
“TY don’t want to see you again 
or hear from you again, 
Bryant Stanton!” 

“But, Baby!” the man said, 
quite unruffled. “Why don’t 
I drive you home and we'll 
talk about it?” 

“tT have nothing whatsoever 
to-talk to you about! And 
Till find my own way home!” 
She bristled. This girl with 
spirit who was telling a man 


with a convertible that she. 


would find her own way home 
was Sandra May. Sandra 
worked at the Spider Web. 
The Spider Web Night Club 
was a place where people 


went in the evenings to forget 
and often, the following morn- 
ing, could not remember. One 
of the things about the Spider 
Web which made people for- 
get was Sandra. When San- 
dra danced and sang men for- 
got their worries, their wives, 
and often their change, 

For her performance she 
used few artificial effects and 
quite a few natural ones. 
Carrying a rcving microphone, 
bathed in pink spotlight and 
wearing a costume which in- 
vited masculine scrutiny it not 
double pneumonia, she sang 
her love songs. She held her 
audience like a policeman 
holds peak hour traffic. Ona 
good night she could hear the 


jaws dropping open around. 


her. 

“But, Baby—!” Bryant 
Stanton was holding Sandra’s 
left hand. 

“Let go my hand!’ she 
snapped. 

“Now, Hon!” 


He did not let go her left 
hand so she gave him her 
right. Across his face, hand- 
bag and all. Then she turned 
and walked to the front en- 
trance of the Club. A cab was 
waiting there. 


“Madison Avenue, Beau- 
mont Heights!” she yelled 
through the window. 


Now when Sandra May 
yelled men usually jumped. 
But the cabdriver did not 
even stir. He was reading a 
book. It was a huge book, 
and Sandra had never seen a. 
cabdriver reading any sort of 
a book before. 

“Madison Avenue, Beau- 
mont Heights!” she repeated, 
opening the rear door and 
getting inside. 

This time the driver marked 
his place, put down the book 
and turned around in his seat. 

“Where did you _ Say, 
Madam?” 

Sandra gasped. Men were 
dull thuds! 

““Madison Avenue, Beau- 
mont Heights!” she snapped. 
“This is a cab, isn’t it? Or 
have I stumbled into the 
reading room of the Public 
Library?” 

The two eyes of the cab- 
driver were standing out like 
starter buttons. 

““Gee—excuse me, but aren’t 
you Sandra May, the—enter- 
tainer?’”’? His voice was hushed 
to a cathedral quiet. 


By RUDOLPH TAYLOR 


Paes cklier te 


“Look, Jo-Jo,” 


she said, 
“Ym a hard-working girl, 
and I want to go home to bed 
at Madison Avenue, Beau- 
mont Heights. Can we cut 
the questions and answers and 
get rolling?” , 

“Sure,” he nodded gravely. 
“But I still think you’re 
Sandra May.” 

As the cab moved away 
from the Club and gathered 
speed Sandra settled back on 
her seat and closed her eyes 
wearily. Yes, she was Sandra 
May and she was an enter- 
tainer, and all she ever seemed 
to do except work was to run 
across heels like Bryant 
Stanton, 

For two months now she 
had spent quite a lot of time 
in Bryant’s company. At 
first it was the old, old story 
—she thought he was differ- 
ent. She had thought there 
might be a future for her and 
Bryant. But tonight her eyes 
had been opened and Mr. 
Stanton joined a long list of 
men who filled her past and 
who were in no way different. 


In the darkness of the cab 
she took out her handkerchief 
and blew her nose hard. She 
was a fool. She dréamed. 
She dreamed of a man who 
was different, who knew ex- 
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“Your face needs reblocking. 


actly where his affections lay, 
who was strong and _ also 
gentle, who could say he loved 
her and also mean it. She 
was a fool to ever expect to 


meet such a man. She was 
twenty-five. Why didn’t she 
grow up, give up, and face 
facts! All men were the 
same, : 

The driver spoke into her 
thoughts. 


“This is Madison Avenue. 
What’s the number?” 

She directed him to her 
apartment block. As soon as 
he had braked the car to a 
standstill he leapt out of the 
front seat as though it were 
on fire. The next thing 
Sandra. knew he was holding 
her door open for her. 

She got out and peered at 
the driver, 

“Business must be tough. 
Love that old world cour- 
tesy!”” She fished through her 
handbag for money. 

“You’re a- celebrity,” the 
driver explained. “This is the 
first; time I’ve ever met a 
nightclub entertainer in the 
flesh.” 

“l’m not in the _ flesh,” 
Sandra said, still fishing. “If 
you want to meet me in the 
flesh catch the show at seven 
and eleven. Can you change 
ten pounds?- It’s the smallest 
I have.” She held out the 
note. 

“The fare’s only six shil- 
lings,” he said gravely. “I 
can’t change ten pounds. 
Mare you’d better owe it to 


m UOuie it to you? Are you 
crazy?” She looked more 
closely at this cabdriver who 
wanted her to owe him money. 
It was too dark to see his face, 
but he was very tall with big 
shoulders. “Come on _ up- 
stairs,” . she said. “Tl find 
some change.” 

She walked - briskly to the 
elevator, and the driver fol- 
lowed. When they were in- 
side and she had pressed her 
button, she glanced casually at 
the man’s face. It rocked 
her. His face was the weari- 
est, haggardest, hollowest, 
sleep-racked face Sandra had 
ever seen. And she ran across 
some classical countenances at 
the Spider Web. 

His skin was the color of 
old ashes. Lines as deep as 
knifecuts ran across his fore- 
head and up and down his 
cheeks. Little red veins crept 
about his eyes and his lids 
gave the impression that it 
was well past closing time. 

“Wow!” Sandra gasped. “It 
must have been some party!” 

“I—I beg your pardon?” he 
asked intently. z 

“Your faee—it needs re- 
blocking. How long since 
you’ve slept?” 

“I haven’t been getting a 
lot of sleep,” he said. 

_ She patted his arm. He 
looked to be no older than 
twenty-seven. 
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“Friend,” she said, “no girl 
is worth it!” : 

“Oh, it’s not a girl!” he ex- 
plained, stepping aside for her 


to leave the elevator. “I’ve 
been studying.” 
“Studying what?” Sandra 


asked, fitting her key to her 
apartment door. 
“T’'m going to be a doctor,” 
he said across her shoulder. 
Slowly she turned around 


‘and looked at him. She liked 


the way he had said those, 
“T’m going to be a doctor!” 
As though he knew what he 
wanted and was going after 
it. Sandra rarely met people 
who knew exactly what they 
wanted and were going after 
it. She felt refreshed. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Harvey Carrington.” Un- 
der her bold examination he 
shuffled his feet nervously. 

Sandra looked into his eyes. 
She. liked looking into 
peoplte’s eyes to find out what 
she could not find out from 
their words. Some eyes 
sparkled, some eyes smoul- 
dered, some eyes shrunk. But 
Harvey’s eyes were dull and 
cold, like snow laying in the 
hills. 

“So, Harvey, you drive a cab 
and you’re going to be a doc- 
tor, and you study your books 
between fares and you get 
very little sleep? Is that the 


“well, ” she said, “I think 
you will make a doctor, a fine 
doctor!” 

“Thank you, Miss May,’ ” he 
said. 

“Come in.” She opened the 
door and walked inside. 

He hesitated at the thresh- 
old, his feet shuffling now in 
double time. 

“I—I can’t stay . 

Sandra swung about and 


ae 


jaughed. 
“Wellllll! Don’t flatter 
yourself! Do you want your 


six shillings, or don’t you?” 

He blushed. It was a long 
time since Sandra had seen a 
man blush. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “Really! 

I didn’t—ah—mean—” 

“Forget it!” she laughed 
again. “I know you didn’t 
mean anything. Wait there a 
moment and I'l] find some 
money.” 

When she returned from 
her bedroom with the six 
shillings he was admiring her 
apartment, with its modern 
furnishings, its indirect light- 
ing, and its view of the 
harbor. 

“Terrific. place you have 
here, Miss Day,” he said. 

“It’s not too bad. But I’m 
not here much. And call me 
Sandra.” 

He almost blushed again. 
She came up close to him. 

“You don’t have much fun, 
do you, Harvey? JI mean— 
parties, girls, and things?” she 
asked. 7 

“No. I don’t have time. I 
haven’t been to a party or 


How long since you've slept?” 


taken a girl out for a couple 
of years, I guess.” 
“You look in bad _ shape. 


How long before you'll be a. 
doctor?” 
“Two menths, I hope.” 
“Well, here’s your. six 
shillings.” She held out the 
money. “And here’s some- 
thing else.’ She stood on 


tiptoe and kissed his cheek. 

He went the color of old 
claret. His hand went up to 
his face and touched the spot 
her lips had touched. He 
blinked. 

Sandra took a step back and 
shook her head. 

“My, you’re in awful shape, 
Harvey. But don’t burn your- 
self up. I kiss bald old men 
at the Club if they have ring- 
side wheeichairs.” 

He mumbied something and 
left hurriedly. 

Sandra walked to her bed- 
room and began to undress. 
The people you meet at 3 
a.m.! What a character of a 
cabdriver! His blood must be 
congealed or something, the 
dear boy. But she hoped he 
became a doctor. He had nice 
shoulders, toc. 


N the following evening 
between shows Bryant 
Stanton telephoned and 

asked Sandra would he meet 
her after the show and per- 
haps a little supper some- 
where? Sandra said no, that 


she was meeting Dennis after g 


the show. She subsequently 
met Dennis after the show. 

On the next evening be- 
tween shows Bryant Stanton 
telephoned and asked her 
would he meet her after the 
shew and a Jittle supper some- 
where, or perhaps drive her 
siraight home? Sandra said 
nc, that she was meeting Cary 
after the show. She subse- 
quently met Cary after the 
show. 

On the third evening Sandra 
had no date after the show. 
But when ‘she walked out of 
the Spider Web Bryant Stan- 
ton was there. 

“Hello, Baby!” 

“Go away,” she said. 

He did net go away.. He 
held her arm. 

“Baby, my car’s right across 
the street. Let’s talk things 
over.” 

“Bryant, there’s nothing to 
talk over. Leave me alone. 
Stop bothering .me.” She 
brushed his hand from her 
arm, 

“Darling, don’t be- hard on 
me. Think of the good times 
we've had together?” 

“Go away,” she said. But 
she could feel herself weaken- 
ing. They had had good times 
tegether until she had caught 
him with that chorus girl. 
After all, if men were all the 
same, she supposed Bryant 
was as good as any of them. 

“Taxi?” 

A big figure stood over 
them. <A figure wearing a 
face that ought to be rubbed 
out and redrawn. 


“Harvey!” Sandra smiled 
her best Spider Web smile and 
gave Harvey’s huge body: a 
wild hug. “You're late!” 

Harvey Carrington’s arms 
went nervously to Sandra’s 
shoulders. He moved her 
gently away. 

“Who’s your friend?” 
Bryant asked, unimpressed by 
Harvey’s handling methods, 
but moved to a certain respect 
by his bulk. 

“This is Harvey Carrington. 
Doctor Harvey Carrington,” 
Sandra introduced. “Harvey, 
this is Bryant Stanton.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Stan- 
‘ton?” Harvey, like everyone 
else, had heard of the Stanton 
family, 

“Hi, Doc,” said Bryant. 
“Took, Sandra doesn’t want a 
taxi or a check-up or what- 
ever it is you’re trying to sell. 
How’s about you skip right 
along and take some tempera- 
tures, huh?” ” 

“You haven’t kissed me yet, 
Harvey,” Sandra __ scolded, 
moving into position to receive 
it and completely ignoring 
Bryant. 

Harvey wet his lips, swal- 
lowed quickly, shuffled his 
feet, changed color once or 
twice, then kissed Sandra on 
the eye. 

“Oh, no!” Bryant Stanton 
shuddered. < 
“Shut up!” said Sandra. 
“Come on, Harvey, home we 
o!” 

“Good-night, Mr. Stanton,” 


‘Harvey said, his jaw muscles 


twitching. | 

“Night, Doc.” Bryant lit 
a cigar and poked it into the 
end of his snicker. “Don’t 
stay up late. Remember, 
Mother’s candle will be in the 
window, burning low!” 

Harvey opened the rear 
door of the cab for Sandra. : 

“Don’t be stuffy!” she said, 
hopping into the front seat: 


Harvey got behind .-the 
wheel and drove away. He 
appeared to be thinking 
deeply. 

“Were you waiting for me,: 
Harvey?” Sandra asked 
brightly. 

“Yes. And last night. And 


the night before.’ 

“My! Why?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“Thanks for rescuing | me 
from Bryant.” 

“Do you know him very 
well?” Harvey asked sruffly. 


“Very well.” 

“Oh?” 

“Harvey, I think you’re 
jealous. Are you jealous?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know much ex- 
cept that you’re going to be 
a doctor, do you?” She moved 
across the seat to his side and 
nestled. For a wild momént 
the car slewed dangerously 
close to a parked car, then it 
steadied. 

“Doctor, you're in terrible 
shape,” Sandra whispered, 
nestling more. She liked him 
and she felt so happy that he 


She ealled him a coward, a fool, a nobody. She 


had been there to take her 
home. But ‘he was so quiet 
and shy and glum. 


UTSIDE her apartment 
block Sandra fumbled 
in her bag and pulled 

out a ten-pound note. 

“I'm sorry,” she said. 

“['ll make you a cup of 
coffee,” Sandra invited, as she 
entered her apartment. “Come 
into the kitchen.” 

He filled her kitchen. As 
she set the percolator on the 
stove he looked at her from 
eyes that still wore that snow- 
in-the-hills glaze. 

“You and that Stanton fel- 
low were making fun af me; 


weren’t. you?” he _ asked 
solemnly. 

“Making fun?” Sandra 
opened her eyes wide with 
practised innocence. “How 
do you mean, Harvey?” She 


was delighted at the question. 
It seemed she might be about 
to learn something more of 
the little wheels that, drove 
Harvey Carrington, 

“You think I’m a fool, don’t 
you?” he sighed, running his 
fingers wearily through his 
long, lank hair. For the first 
time Sandra noticéd how much 
his chin stuck out. 

“No. You’re not a fool, 
But you're shy, you're bash- 
ful. Harvey, why are you so 
shy?” 


“T’ll tell you,” he began 
quietly., “I’m shy because I 
live in a world of medicine 
and books and study and cab- 
driving. I’ve never met any- 
one like you or Stanton. 
We're worlds apart. You live 
in a world of night clubs and 
parties and rich men. You’re 
beautiful and you’re confident 
and you say smart things. 
You and I have a different 
set of values. You and Stan- 
ton and your friends play at 
being in love simply because 
you never really fall in love. 
Well, I’m old fashioned. I be- 
lieve I will fall in love, and 
when I do I'll kiss my girl 
properly as though I mean it, 
not on the eye! I’m pretty 
burnt out right now, and I’m 
not much good for anything. 


Guess I'll stay like this until , 


I get my degree.” 


It was a long speech, and 
he looked more haggard than ~ 
ever as he was walking out | 


of the kitchen. 
Sandra stood still, staring 


at his back. His words had © 


closed her mouth, had changed 
everything, had made him 
master of the situation. 

“What about your coffee?” 
she asked, following him to- 
ward the door. 

He kept walking. 

“You'll have to drink 
yourself. 
the cab and get some sleep.” 
. Suddenly she was angry. 
Whether with him or herself 
she was not sure. She caught 
him at the door. 


it 


I've got to turn in © 


“Tisten, what sort of a girl 
do you think I am?” 

He looked at her, his mouth 
a thin straight line. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You think I’m cheap, don’t 
you! You don’t think I have 
a set of values, do you? You 
think that when a man kisses 
me he never really means it, 
don’t you?” 

“T_T don’t know.” 

Now she really exploded. 

“So we're back to that one, 
are we? You’re clamming up 
now that I’m _ asking the 
questions. What do you 
know? What do you know 
except how to cut people 
up and—and how to deliver 
babies?” 

“T know this, Sandra,” he 
said. And he said it like he 
said he was going to be a 
doctor. “I know you're not 
cheap! And I know that 
some day you'll be treated by 
some man as though you're the 
most wonderful woman on 
earth! Believe me! Now 
don’t boil your coffee!” 

Then he went. 

Sandra stood there. Would 
she let him go or call him 
back? What did he mean? 
Had he condemned her or 
exalted her? Had he told 
her that her dreams would 
come true or had he thrown 
them in her face? 

How could he just walk out 
after saying those things to 
her? Would she see him 
again? Did she want to see 
him again? 

She walked back into her 
lounge room and sat down. 
Her head revolved and her 
heart thumped. 

“. , . some day you’ll be 
treated by some man as 
though you’re the most won- 
derful woman on earth... !” 
That was what he had said! 
She thought about it and 
thought about it, and nothing 


was certain except for one 
thing. All men were not the 
same! “ 

Later, she went out to the 
kitchen, wipéd the floor, and 
dropped the remains of the 
‘percolator down the garbage 
chute. 


ACH night for the next 
two weeks Sandra 
looked for MHarvey’s 

cab. It was never there. 


Now Sandra’s life moved 
as swiftly as a changing 
chorus girl, and there were 
left few moments for idle 
meditation. There was a 
constant demand for her 
company at parties, for the 
theatre, for dining and danc- 
ing. She met this demand 
with a startlingly long list of 
constantly changing escorts. 
Between times, she worked, 
ate, and slept. But weeks 
turned into months, and the 
memory of Harvey Carrington 
refused to lay down and die. 

It would not leave her 
alone. If she glimpsed a man 
at a party with wide shoul- 
ders she ‘would Start. If a 
cab like Harvey’s passed her 
on the street she would gape 
like a child at the driver. At 
odd times—in her dressing- 
room, or during her act, or as 
her head hit the pillows in the 
early hours of the morning— 
she would see his frightful 
face and remember his words. 

“ . , we’re worlds apart— 
you and I have a different 
set of values...” What had 
he meant? That he would 
forget her? That he was go- 
ing to fall in love with some- 
one quite different to her? 

oe you're beautiful—I 
know you’re not cheap. .-.” 
Again what did he mean? 
That he liked her? Perhaps, 
a lot? 

And “. ... some day you’ll 
be treated by some man as 








felt mad at him 


though you’re the most won- 
derful woman on earth... .” 
Had he teased her? Or did 
he mean that she would find 
the real, true love’ she 
dreamed about? 


Sometimes she felt mad at 
him for disappearing. She 
called him a coward, a fool, 
a nobody. Sometimes she told 
herself that she could take 
Harvey Carrington or leave 
him alone. She had men to 
her string who were much 
more attentive, much more 
gay, much more solvent, much 
more complimentary, much 
more . But mostly she 
felt miserable and wonderful, 
and where was he, and if 
this wasn’t love then she 
ought to see a doctor.... 

One night, about ten weeks 
after Harvey’s disappearance, 
Sandra was leaving the Club 
when the hat-check girl called 
to her. | 

“Hey, Sandra, some guy was 
in here looking for you!” 

She did not even break 
step. 

“He'll catch me up if he 
wants to see me. 'Night.” 

“He was a character, this 
one. Said something about 
you owed him six shillings.” 

Sandra moved to the girl's 
counter like forked lightning. 

“What was he like? Tall? 
With a beat-up face? Was 
there any message?” 

“Hey, keep your costume 
on, Honey. There wasn’t any 
message. And his face looked 
O.K. to me. He had big 
shoulders, though—” 

Sandra raced up the stairs 
and looked up and down the 
street. There was no cab 
there. Just one car. It was 
a model three or four years 
old, and it sparkled from re- 
cent polishing. She walked 
towards it. Then she saw 
the big figure step from the 
driver’s seat. 

“Taxi?” it said, 

She walked up close to him. 
The street lights had begun to 
circle at a terrific speed. 

“T recognise the frame, but 
I can’t place the face,” she 
said weakly. 

“Sleep is a many splendored 





thing,” he grinned. ‘Guess 
who’s a doctor?” 
“Oh, Harvey!” She stood 


on tiptoe and kissed his new 
face. What began in felici- 
tations ended in flames. 

“Where’s my six ‘shillings?” 
he asked after a time. 

She fumbled in her bag and 
pulled it out. 

“I'm sorry,” she said. “It’s 
the smallest I have.” 

“T remember you,” he said. 
In his eyes there was warmth, 
the snow had gone from the 
hills. And Sandra knew that 
when the snow melts in the 
hills whole villages are swept 
away. @ 
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There are dangerous pathways—in the mind 


6 Giger is no yarn I’m spin- 
ning. My job is build- 
ing houses, not writing 
fancy stories. The only 
reason it is being set down 
at all, is to get the whole 
thing out of my system and 
put something on record that 
somecne might take as a good 
tip,’ because a lot of people 
think mysterious experience 
is bunkum and only happens 
in the imagination of a par- 
ticular class of thinker in the 
upper reaches of intelligence. 
Well, I don’t belong to the 
scholar and thinker group by 
a long shot, but listen to this. 
I run a small building busi- 
ness up country and am 
known round about as a 
steady toiler who’ll do a fair 
day’s work for a reasonable 
figure. The local charities 
know that I’m always good 
for a quid, or for a, day at 
working bees. I’m on a 
couple of local committees, 
but by and large don’t rate 
as a very large fish in this 


little pond. Small town 
average and _ comfortably 
fixed at 45. 

‘This other business I’m 


writing about—(or should it 
be about which I’m Writing? 
—you’ll have to excuse the 
grammar if you want the 
story)—has been strictly be- 
tween myself until now. In 
a place like this especially, 
you don’t let on if you have 
odd thoughts unless you want 
the boys to tap their fore- 
heads when you’ve gone. 

Early in the piece I did a 
lot of bush work. In those 
days a quiet type working 
round homesteads - didn’t 
exactly have a wild time 
socially, and to fill in time I 
started reading a good bit— 
heavy stuff because it spun 
cut Jonger than detective 
yarns, I didn’t understand 
much of what I ploughed 
through, so don’t jump to the 
conclusion that I was really 
a bright boy overlooked by 
opportunity. 


At one place near Dowerin - 


in the West, I was taken on 
by a cocky to replace an old 
fellow who’d died on the job. 

“Hope you talk a bit more 
than oid Danny did,” said the 
Boss when he took me down 
to the camp and showed me 
round the little room. 

“We shifted his stuff, but 
there’s a box of old books 
there you might get some- 
thing out of to read at night.” 
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The next 
breakfast, I tipped the box 
over and let the books tumble 
en to the bunk. They were a 
dog-eared Jot, some without 
covers, and didn’t look like 


Sunday after 


a feast of quiet reading 
exactly. Among them was a 
bundle of black covered 
exercise books held together 
by a piece of thick fluffy 
string. 

Over the next two years I 
~vent through the lot. The 
books were of all kinds from 
a Bible (which had been used 
least) to a thin little affair 
with brittle pages called “Do, 
Be, And Know.” It must have 
been Danny’s favorite, though 
it hadn’t got him any further 
than this camp. Or had it? 

It was really this book and 
the old hand-written exercise 
books that began the se- 
quence leading up to what 
I’m writing now. 

The exercise books dated 
back to Danny’s youth and 
were his record of some queer 
ideas he’d picked up from 
aboriginals. he’d lived with 
long years before. 

The theme of these was that 
it is possible to satisfy every 
kind of physical hunger for 
travel, food and drink, sex 
and all the rest, purely by a 
special exercise of certain 
mental abilities and without 
recourse to any physical act. 

The httle book was on the 


same lines. If I can dig it up,- 


I can quote a bit. Here it is. 
Page 38. 

“The dangerous ways of the 
physical world, its trackless 


distances and _ mysterious 
regions; the deserts and 
shadowed jungle, offer no 


more to the adventurer than 
the regions of the mind. 

“There can be great and 
terrifying danger in pursuing 
the ways of the mind, for 
while a man may encounter 
grave perils on the face of 
the earth, yet he may keep 
his spirit intact though losing 
his life. He may—if fortunate, 
escape altogether from physi- 
cal peril. 

“He deals with more subtle 
threats and is called on to 
maintain more delicate 
balances when he_ walks 
within himself, for he begins 
at once to handle the very 
stuff and fibre of the soul. 

“He must be always sure 
of retreat before he ventures, 
leave ajar doors along the 
labyrinths—” 

I said just now that I 
read ajl Danny’s books in 
the next two years. There 
wasn’t. much else to do in 
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spare time. An _ occasional 
trip to Dowerin or to an agri- 
cultural show made up my 
outside social life. Five bob 
a week and keep didn’t let 
me run to trips abroad, or 
pull me into local “Society.” 
The Boss and his wife were 
decent souls, but left me 
pretty well alone. 

It stands to reason then 
that the main influence at 
that time was a box of old 
books. 
company and I started to look 
on the ones I jiked best as 
my own property. 

Between ourseives, I had 
a try at this “personal pro- 
jection” at odd times. No 
luck. Didn’t expect any. Just 
something to do. Until one 
night. I couldn’t get to sleep. 
There was a party on up at 


the house and I felt as Ionely 


as blazes down in the silence 
of the camp thicket. I eould 
hear a woman singing. Well, 
why not! 

I called up all I could re- 
member about what the old 
abos had told Danny, and 
what the book laid down 
about the way to get the mind 
working on the job of ‘“pro- 
jecting” the personality. I 
felt sleepy. 


T was warm and noisy in 
the big front room. The 
piano thumped _ cheer- 

fully, and the Boss was hand- 
ing round beer. 

“Hullo, Ted,” he said, “come 
and sit down. You’ve met all 
these people haven’t you?” I 
nodded politely, and winked 
at young Mrs. Glamis. She 
giggled and Joe Glamis said 
he thought I'd decided not to 
come, and here, sink this one. 


“What about a song, Ted?” 
This from the Boss’s wife, 
turning from the piano. 

“Haven’t tried anything for 
a while,” I said. “What music 
have you?” ~. 

I sang the “Rose Of Tra- 
lee,” “The Last Rose Of Sum- 
mer” and “The Orderly’s 
Song.” It was a riot and I 
had a job to get away from 
the pian®. 

Fortunately, just then, a 
chap called Smith remem- 
bered a yarn he’d heard at 
the sheep sale, and while he 
was telling it, I sat down and 
joined in the big laugh that 
materialised. All in all it was 
a good night topped off with 
‘a whacking supper. We none 
of us left before midnight. 


They got to be good 


I was a bit thick-headed at 
breakfast time in the morn- 
ing, but ctherwise as good as 
ever. I thought the Boss 
looked at me a hit longer than 
usudl when I came in, but he 
didn’t say anything. (I was 
thinking about something.) — 

We walked down to the 
stables afterwards, and on the 
way I said, “Did you ever 
hear the story of the chap 
who discovered a new use for 
sheep dip?” 

The Boss stopped dead. I 
hadn’t been off the place for 
a month. 

“Where -did you hear it?” 
he said in a shghtly tight 
voice. 

“Blowed if I knew,” I said. 
“Can’t remember.” 


FTER that it came more 
A easily and I wasn’t as 
lonely any more. Those 
old abos knew a few things 
the whites never picked up. 
I simply set down the above 
for the reason that it rep- 
resented the first success. I 
don’t mind telling you with- 
out going into detail that 
within the following 10 years 
I discovered that I could on 
occasion completely Do, or 
Be, or Know exactly what I, 
wanted. 

Outwardly I was still a 
quiet, steady type, and for 
most of the time that was 
what I was content to be. I 
told no one what I discovered, 
nor wrote it in exercise 
books. The ways of the mind 
can be risky to walk, much 
more risky to talk about. 

It would be too much to 
ask you to believe any long 
description of this phenome- 
non. ; 

If I said that you, the per- 
son that inhabits your body, 
could leave that husk behmd 
and set off in a cold twilight 
across a shadowy no-man’s- 
land to stand awe stricken on 
the brink .of the limitless 
abyss of experience that 
sweeps away from where 
physical sensation stops. 
Would you believe Me? 

‘Have you any idea of the 
forms and beings who in- 
habit that space? Have you 
ever felt the twin attraction 
of the White Light and the 
Crimson? Then why, should 
I try to talk of where I’ve 
been? 

Only that something im- 
pels my pen, I would refuse 
to go a sentence further. I’m 
not a writer. I dishike writ- 





My eyes were drawn to the dull, red wall of light and I was close to it in the space of one desire.” 


ing. Above all, I don’t like 
the idea of being dubbed a 
lunatic. ; 

Until 12 days ago this whole 
thing remained a= curious 
thing that I could do. It was 
something controlled, and, to 
me, subject to perfectly logi- 
eal, if little known, laws. I 
was smart enough to always 
leave a way of retreat, smart 
enough to keep just that 
tenous thread of contact with 
base just as the books had 
iaught me. 

Always in whatever I set 
off to Do, or Be or Know, I 
avoided the Crimson Glow. 
This, said the book, was the 
one forbidden area in pro- 
jection. I went close to it, 
skirted its fringes, peered 
through its mists, felt the aw- 
ful magnetism of its color 
and watched the fascinating 
goings-on: within, but always 
returned — somehow  reluct- 
antly—to the clear enchant- 
ments of the White Light, and 
the indescribable pleasures 
there. 

But I suppose it had to hap- 
pen. In another one of old 
Danny’s books there was a 
story about two people who 
ran a garden. The Boss told 
them that they could use any 


of the stuff on the place ex- 


cept the fruit on one tree. 
‘Lay off that,” he said, as I 
remember it. 

Well, those two got to look- 


ing at this particular tree so 
often that they just had to 
try the fruit eventually. It 
wasn’t any better or worse 
than all the rest—just for- 
bidden, that’s all, and the next 
day they were sacked. 

The Crimson Glow was like 
that tree. It was out of 
bounds and that made it more 
attractive than the clear 
ground, I suppose.. It only 
covered a small area by com- 
parison with the White Light 
where I’d had all my very 
pleasant experiences in pro- 
jection, but I wanted to touch 
it, step into it, find out why 
it was forbidden. I wanted 
to do that more than any- 
thing. 

So 12 days ago it hap- 
pened. I’d turned in_ after 
posting out a few accounts 
and making up the time book, 
listened to the 11 o’clock 
news on the air, and then, 
not feeling sleepy, decided to 
take a run across the border. 

In about a minute as I 
stared through the open win- 
dow at the street light down 
on the Agency corner, my 
eyes, still open as_ usual, 
stopped registering light. This 
sudden darkness is the first 
sign always that I am off. 
Then came the slow upward 
drifting feeling, the feeling of 
having no weight. The dark- 
ness intensified for a time as 
I passed through it and felt 


again the spiralling eddies of 
coldness that were the un- 


-seen denizens of this region. 


Shortly the blackness thin- 
ned towards the farthest 
limit and now, absolutely 
free of the purely physical, 
I was suddenly on the lip of 
the familiar spaceless, time- 
less abyss, which (if you’re 
interested) is the reservoir of 
all experience, past, present 
and future. A sea of blinding 
white—and crimson. 

Immediately my eyes were 
drawn to the dull red wall of 
light, and I was close to it in 
the space of one desire, feel- 
ing the lure of its translucent, 
pulsing, maddening promise. 

It was done. I was through 
and enveloped by its light. 
Everything was different 
here. My pulse was racing 
and I conjured up ideas of 
what to Do, Be and Know 
that I had never dreamed of. 
I could feel my lips curl with 
hideous anticipation. Control 
of the situation slipped away 
little by little as the mad 
desire to press further into 
the heart of this plague-spot 
seized on me. Nothing else 


mattered if I could but have- 


my fill of what lay here in 
profusion for the taking. 
If he had come a second 
later. He would have had me. 
Almost, but not quite, I had 
succumbed to the Crimson 
Light, when black, majestic 


and smiling, His Satanic 
Majesty, attended by four 
miniatures of himself, con- 
fronted me _ and, bowing 
tronically, gestured for me to 
cross a yellow line on the 
space between us. 

Cold terror shook me into 
a slim realisation of what 
was done. I could not think, 
but only wonder at the gleam 
en horns and hoofs, and sense 
the rancid stink of Hell. He 
gestured again, imperative 
and unsmiling now—and 
reached towards me with a 
rod. 

It touched me and_ the 
laughter of madness racked 
me. I called the only name 
I’d ever heard for situations 
like this and made one des- 
perate backward effort. 

The window was a square 
of light, and I was wide 
awake, perspiring, and shak- 
ing the bed with trembling. 
The street light down on the 
ee corner was a, yellow 

ot. 

All a bad. dream do you 
think? Well, just explain one 
thing for me. 

For 12 days now, where I 
dreamed the Devil’s Rod 
touched me, there has been 
an open sore. It has neither 
got worse nor better. 

Think it over. I'll stick to 
building. @ 
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ANY Maltese come to 

' Australia, but, naval 
men excepted, rela- 

tively few Australians ever 
go to Malta. Which is a 


pity, for the shores of the - 


Mediterranean are the covers 
ef a book containing most of 
Civilisation’s early history, and 
the record is epitomised in 
that dot on the map. Malta 
fascinates even a casual sight- 
seer like myself, who gener- 
ally forgets the guide-book, 
and never really knows 
whether he is gazing at the 
castle of some ancient poten- 
tate or the local gaol. 

Leaving the mixed grill of 
the glamorous but smelly 
East, with its fly-blown beg- 
gars, its dirty crowded streets 
and general air of raffishness 
gone rancid in the heat of 
the sun, we- steamed west 
ever the flat blue Jake of 
the Mediterranean, with a 
cool breeze blowing . across 
from the snow capped peaks 
of Greece. 

It was arresting to remem- 
ber that on this sea al] navi- 
gation began—that eons be- 
fore a sail was hoisted in Aus- 
tralian waters the Mediter- 
ranean carried the ships of a 
thousand nations and that in 
this very sea-lane along which 
we were moving at over 
twenty knots, the galleys of 
Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, 

‘Carthage and Egypt had once 
crept cautiously along, the 
oars in time to hammer- 
strokes on an anvil, their hu- 
man engines kept on the job 
with the lash. 

If, in the centuries to come, 
‘some ingenious physicist de- 
cides to extend the boun- 
daries of Europe and Africa 
by drying up the Mediter- 
‘ranean with a Z-bomb, it will 
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to a great extent 


be found floored with the 
bones of every type of ship 
that has sailed since the be- 


ginning, from trireme to air-- 


craft carrier. How many of 
these ships and their crews 
were lost attacking and de- 
fending Malta! 


HE historic island leaps 
from the sea like a huge 
medieval castle, which 

it is. 
Everything in Valetta, the 
capital, seems an integral part 
of this fortress—the bare per- 
pendicular cliffs, the incred- 
ibly ancient buildings that 


‘crown them, the tall houses 


whose walls drop sheer to the 
sea. Valetta dwarfs the 
ships lying at anchor in the 
deep landlocked harbor that 
cuts into the island like a 
fiord. Big though they may 
be, they seem like skiffs in 
the shadow of that towering 
city. 

No seaborne — salesmen 
pester travellers at Malta, but 
as soon as we dropped anchor 
the ship was surrounded by 
a flotilla of gondola-like craft 
—dghaisas, they call them— 
propelled by cheery oarsmen 
who, int Mediterranean style, 
stood up and pushed the oars 
rather than pulling them. In 
these gondolas we went 
ashore, landing at a wharf at 
the foot of a sheer cliff seve- 
ral hundreds of feet high, A 
step road crawls up through 
tunnels to the town above, 
but the short cut is by huge 
elevators which, for two- 
pence, lift you into the middle 
of the bustling city. 


a 
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Although three out of every 
four buildings in Valetta suf- 
ered war damage, singularly 
few signs remind a visitor of 
the terrible years which 
earned Malta the George Cross 
and grim distinction of being 
the most bombed place in the 
world. There has been much 
rebuilding, and here and there 
one sees a rubble-strewn gap, 
but in so ageless a place as 
Malta it is hard to say whe- 
ther the damage was done 
fifteen years ago or. fifteen 
hundred. The hole you see 
in a wall might just as easily 
have been caused by a stone 
hurled from a medieval cata- 
pult as by a German or Ita- 
lian bomb. 

Many enenties have flung 
missiles at this island, for 
Malta resembles the old-time 
pantomime dame in having 
seen a great deal of trouble. 
The first recorded strife goes 
back to Phoenician invasion 
a thousand years B.C. Then 
came the Carthaginians, who 
held the place for centuries 
—the great Carthaginian 
general, Hannibal was born 
there. The Romans entered 
next, and it was during their 
long occupation that, in 58 
A.D., the Apostle Paul was 
shipwrecked on the Maltese 
coast and turned disaster to 
advantage by converting the 
population to Christianity. 

The Romans made Malta 
‘one of the most prosperous 
Places in the ancient world, 
but after the fall of the Em- 
pire it became a challenge 
to every conqueror. The 
Arabs grabbed it and hung 
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on for a couple of hundred 
years. Then the Normans 
moved in, and from then on 
for centuries, the island 
passed from hand to hand un- 
til in 1530 a religious order 
called the Knights of St. John 
leased it from the Emperor 
Charles V. for the very mod- 
erate rental of one falcon a 
year, t 
Devout though they were, 
the Knights were notable sol- 


‘diers, and the Maltese wel- 


comed them as the men to 
hold off the Turks, then Pub- 
lic Enemy No. 1 in the Medi- 
terranean. Halfway rue 
the 
Turks made a desperate at- 
tempt’ to oust the Knights, 
but were repulsed after a six- 
months’ siege which cost 
them 40,000 lives. As the years 
passed, the power of the 
Knights waned, but they were 


still there in 1798, when the 


French took over for a few 
months. The Maltese appeal- 
ed to Lord Nelson for help 
and in 1814, under the Treaty 
of Paris which ended the 
Napoleonic Wars, the island 
became permanently British- 


LL these varied peoples 
have left their imprint 
here, for it is one of the 

charms of Malta that nothing 
has ever been completely 
obliterated, either by man- or 
time. The long bridge be- 
tween stone-age and atomic 
man is unbroken, for neo- 
lithic temples stand beside 
memorials of the Age of 
Bronze, evidences of Greek 
and Carthaginian culture are 


R..G. CAMPBELL visits. the ..- 


George Cross island on his’ ~~ | 


eventful journey round the 
world 


found beside the remains of 
Roman baths and villas, and 
Norman castles look down on 
the dockyards of the Royai 
Navy. 

Magistrates sit in a court 
whieh was originally a fort- 
ress, and children go to school 
in a castle built to house a 
Grand Master of the Knights. 

The blood of many noble 
races runs in the, veins of 
the modern Maltese, and cus- 
tom and tradition link them 
with every phase of their 
violent and romantic past. 
The language, which is en- 
tirely different from Italian, 
derives from ancient Phoen- 
icijan, while until quite recent 
times Latin was the language 


Isle 


of the courts, where justice 
was dispensed according to 
the code laid down by the 
Byzantine emperor Justin- 
ian. 


NE should not travel 
about Malta by car, for 
that means turning over 

the pages of history too 
quickly. The automobile 
seems an anachronism in an 
island where early Mediter- 
ranean sailors offered sacri- 
fices to the gods in return for 
fair winds and prosperous 
voyages. The proper way to 
explore its 95 square miles 
is on foot, or, ignoring the 
smiles of the tourists at the 
Hotel Phoenicia, to bestride 
a donkey. But Malta, like 
everywhere else, is accelerat- 
ing its tempo, and you can’t 
very well ride a donkey round 
an island which in addition 
to neolithic temples and early 
Christian catacombs, has over 
50 cinemas, a couple of race- 
courses and a Luna Park. So 
you slip out in a taxi to see 
Mdina, the ancient walled 
capital where St. Paul con- 
secrated the cathedral in the 
year 60, and a motor bus will 


run you out to Hypogeum, in 


whose underground temple 
rehistoric men buried their 
ead 3,000 years before Christ. 

Fortunately the island is as 
yet unspoiled by the tripper. 
Americans prefer the larger 
and gaudier canvas of Italy 
to this miniature, but it is 
becoming of increasing in- 
terest to Britsh tourists who 
find there all they need for a 
Mediterranean holiday un- 
hampered by currency 


troubles and language diffi- 
culties. 

But although it would be a 
pity to see Malta over-run, 
the place certainly needs 
ready cash, for the island is 
too small and the soil so shal- 
low that annual production 
would not keep its population 
of 350,000—one of the densest 
in the world—for more than 
three months in the year, and 
the principal income of the 
island is the pay of the Brit- 
ish forces stationed there, to- 

ether with what‘is sent home 

y Maltese abroad. But the 
Maltese are as industrious as 
they are cheerful, and they 
make good use of what arable 
land they have. 


OTOR transport may be 
necessary outside Val- 
etta, but there is no 

need to dash about the capital. 
The horse-cab still flourishes 
there—at least it still exists 
in the form of a small buggy 
called a gharry, with dished 
wheels, patched upholstery, 
much repaired harness and 
a driver and horse who have 
both seen better days. 

For anyone with nowhere 
in particular to go and in no 
hurry to get there, this is the 
vehicle from which to ab- 
sorb the atmosphere of the 
city. 

I canvassed some of my 
fellow-passengers to join me 
in the enterprise, but there 


were no takers and amié: 


their grins I climbed into a 
gharry, so much to the slum- 
bering driver’s surprise that 
he almost fell from his seat 
and then hurried round to 
buckle me in before I could 
escape. Even the horse look- 
ed amazed, but pulled himself 
together like an animal who, 
after a long period of bore- 
dom, suddenly finds himself 
with an important job on 
hand. . 

Where did the gentleman 
wish to go? 

When I explained that I 
didn’t really know and didn’t 
much care, the cabby was 
puzzled. An ageing man with 
a drooping moustache and a 
hat which looked as if he had 
borrowed it from his horse, 
he came to the conclusion 
that I had_ engaged his 
vehicle in order to sit in it 
and enjoy the sunshine, but 
the thought depressed him. 
Obviously he had been sitting 
in the sun a long time him- 
self and was weary of it. 

Then a thought struck him. 
Would the gentleman like to 
go to Ghar Dalam cave and 
see the fossilised pigmy -ele- 
phants and giant dormice? It 
was a long way, and he had 
never seen them himself, but 
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he understood that they were 
very fine. 
fossilised dormice did not 
reality interest me _ and, 
spreading a map of Valetta 
over my knes, told him that 
all I wanted him to do was 
drive up and down _ the 
streets and stop whenever I 
nudged him. 

Such an assignment would 
have made any Port Said 
driver gibbering with ex- 
citement while he tried to 
calculate the possible profit, 
but my Maltese merely shook 
his head in wonder. But he 
was willing to indulge me, 
for he brandished a whip 
that was lashed ‘together in 
the middle like a broken top- 
mast and we set off. 

Luck was with me. That 
gharry not only helped me 
absorb the atmosphere of Val- 
eita; it was part of it. It was 
probably the identical cab in 
which Nelson had made his 
tour of inspection when 
selecting the site for the 
Royal Naval Hospital. Per- 
haps Lady Hamilton had ac- 
companied him on_ these 
jaunts, but if so I trusted that 
the seat-springs had been less 
‘obtrusive in her day or -her 
enjoyment would have been 


I explained that. 


slightly marred. As fer the 
springs of the vehicle itself, 
they had obviously never ex- 
isted, except as solid iron bars 
which not only did not re- 
duce road shocks, but added 
to them. 

Away we rattled over the 
cobbles, each bump lifting 
me high in the air and de- 
positing me in a different 
place until I feared that I 
would carry away one of the 
seat-springs with me, like a 
skewer in a cocktail sausage. 
I cannot imagine that there 
is any work for osteopaths in 
Malta. A ride in that gharry 
would break down the most 
obstinate spinal adhesions in 
half an hour. 


OST of the streets of 
Valetta are as straight 
and narrow as_ the 

paths of virtue, but they have 
more ups and downs than the 
track of a roller-coaster. 
They are none the less de- 
lightful, with their unexpect- 
ed vistas of old churches; 
public buildings through 
whose arched gates could be 
caught glimpses of cool court- 
yards; quaint cafes and wine 
shops and tall houses, from 
whose upper. stories the 
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family washing hangs like 
ceremonial bunting. 

And above all their cleanli- 
ness. After the frowsy ports 
of the East, it was pleasant 
to see pavements looking as if 
they had just been hosed and 
a population as well-dressed, 
busy and optimistic as that 
of any Australian city. 

In this one-horse-power 
fashion I roamed the streets 
of Valetta, and discovered 
the city to be a masterpiece 
of design. No modern archi- 
tect could have done more 
with the site than the 16th 
century town-planner who 
laid it out. 
driver every time we came to 
some place which I thought 
I should see, such as the 
Museum, which was unfor- 
tunately closed, or the bar of 
the Imperial Hotel which on 
the other hand was wide 
open, I had a look at the 
Palace of the Grand Master 
which, at the height of its 
glory held enough armor to 
encase 25,000 soldiers in 
metal and even now has over 
5,000 ready-to-wear suits of 
steel, together with swords, 
battleaxes, pikes and other 
matching accessories. 

Whenever I got out of the 
gharry, both horse and driver 
promptly fell asleep, but a 
little gentle nudging restored 
them to life and off we went 
again on a tour of the city’s 
outskirts. The Knights had 
certainly made a job of pro- 
tecting their stronghold, for 
old walls and crumbling tur- 
rets rose on every hand, and 
each point of vantage was 
occupied by a sentry box from 
which, in times long gone, 
sentinels watched for the 
Turks, Some of these pill- 
boxes still carried a pictured 
eye and ear, possibly to re- 
mind the watchman to keep 
his own open. 

Late afternoon found us in 
some gardens high above the 
blue gulf of Marsamxett Har- 
bor, some distance from the 
city. I revived myself with 
a cup of coffee, while the 
driver made himself a little 
more sleepy with a swig from 
a green bottle and the horse 
was fortified with a bundle 
of lucerne. 

Now the question of time 
arose. My watch had stop- 
ped, and although I liked 
Malta I did not want to miss 
my _ ship. 

The driver did not share 
my worry. He was sure that 
the captain would be unlikely 
to abandon so distinguished 
a passenger. Besides, what 
did it matter? If I was en- 
joying myself, why -not stay? 
There were always the aero- 
planes, while in any case I 
should be sure to get a ship 
for Sicily within a week if it 


|had not run aground again. 


Once in Sicily, I. would have 
no further worries. I thought 
otherwise—once in Sicily, it 
seemed to me, my worries 
would begin. 


URGED haste so emphatic- 
ally that the urgency of 
the case dawned on the 


I nudged the’ 


cabby, who wrapped his at- 
tcred overcoat around him, 
assured me I would catch my 
ship whatever came, . and 
heaved the gharry .round in 
an about-turn so abrupt that 
it should have come to pieces. 

We re-entered Valetta at 
a canter. Once warmed up, 
the horse rose grandly to the 
occasion while his master, 
jumping up-and down in his 
seat, urged him forward 
with incomprehensible shouts. 
Our outward journey had 
been the leisurely progress 


of the Middle Ages, but we 


returned jin 1956, skidding . 
round corners on _ locked 
wheels which somehow defied 
centrifugal force and remain- 
ed attached to the vehicle. 

Other vehicles. pulled to 
one side to let us pass; pedes- 
trians fled before us; police- 
men disregarded cross-traffic 
and waved us on; all Valetta 
stood on the sidewalks to 
watch us pass. Finally we 
emerged on a lofty point look- 
ing dizzily down on Grand 
Harbor and the driver waved 
his whip in triumph. 

“The ship,” he cried. ‘“Be- 
hold it!” 

I beheld it, but I didn’t 
like the look of it. It was 
certainly still there, looking 
like a ferry from that height, 
but there were no_ boats, 
barges or lighters around it, 
and it showed every sign of 
being about to move off. 

There was no time to take 
to the elevators. I hung on 
with both hands as the gharry 
rattled down the road lead- 
ing to the wharf, where we 
skidded to a standstill with, 
I am sure, sparks flying from 
the horse’s shoes. When I 
thrust a note into the driver's 
hand, he started fumbling for 
change, but there was no time 
for that—in any case he and 
his horse had earned what 
they got. Nc Knight of 
Malta had ever done the 
journey in half the time. 


RAN to the edge of the 

wharf. The ship was 

still there, as motionless 
as a toy boat floating in a 
tub, but as far as I could 
see there was no means of 
reaching her. No dghaisas 
were in sight and even if 
there had been, twenty min- 
utes hard rowing separated 
me from my goal. I thought 
of the difficulty and expense 
of getting a plane to England 
or the even worse alterna- 
tive, landing in Sicily with- 
out passport or pyjamas, but 
aid came from the quarter 
from which one can generally 
expect it. A genial naval 
rating strolled up, gave me 
the lieutenant’s compliments 
and an invitation to cross to 
my ship in a launch. Never 
were compliments so rapidly 
returned or an invitation so 
promptly accepted. We were 
alongside the gangway in 
three minutes, and as I as- 
cended I felt extremely 
obliged to the Royal Navy 
and to Lord Nelson for hav- 
ing brought it to Malta in 
the first place. 
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BEGINNING a .powerful new novel of mystery, love and 


THE JUDAS 
FIGURES 





violence in an’ unusual setting 


‘ 





by AUDREY ERSKINE LINDOP 


CAR sped round a 

bend in the mountain 

road. It skidded, and 
threw up a fountain of dust 
that made a white fog in 
the headlights. Then it 
straightened up, .and_ the 
American behind the wheel 
cursed. He picked up a bottle 
and took a long pull from it. 
He began praying aloud. 

“T never said a praver be- 
fore,” he admitted, “but if 
this one gets answered, if he 
lives, I'l! give up this stuff.” 
And with his left hand he 
corked the brandy and threw 
it into the back seat. 

The car made the 14-hour 
journey in just over 10. It 
had been light several hours 
when the town of Huapan 
showed up in the distance 
like a dirty scar across the 
countryside. 

The American’s legs 
buckled under him when he 
drew up outside the Palacio 
Municipal and stepped out. 
He hung on to the car door 
and called out to a passing 
mestizo: “Hey, you! Where 
do I find the priest?” 

The half-caste was sociable. 
“Ah! That wijl_be Father 
Lopez,” he said. He raised a 
delicate finger and pointed it 
down the street. “You can 
see him now, coming out of 


that shop.” 
The American said ab- 
ruptly: “Thanks,” and willed. 


the last remnants of his 
strength into his feet. 

He lurched towards the 
priest. “You Father Lopez? 
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Sam Frankenson here from 
Quantana—lI’m the barman 
at the Hotel de la Costa. You 
have to come back with me. 
It’s Father Keogh—he got 
himself shot. He’s dying and 
he wants a priest.” 

Father Lopez’s 
open. “Shos!” 

“For God’s sake get a move 
on,’ the American said. 

He took the priest by the 
arm, propelled him up the 
street and bundled him into 
the front of the car. “You'll 
have to drive,” he said. “I’m 
all in.” 

The little priest got into 
gear. “This is terrible, ter- 
rible, Sefior Frankenson. You 
must tell me exactly what 
happened.” 

Sam Frankenson sat in the 
back with the bottles. There 
were three, and two were 
empty. He opened up the 
third. “If Bud lives—I call 
him Bud—I’m giving this up 
for good.” 

He drank steadily and 
went on, “Yeah, I'll tell you 
what happened. Bud walked 
right into an ambush last 


lips fell 


night. The hell of it is I 
don’t remember it all that 
well. I’ve murdered a bottle 


or two since then, and I 
guess I had my- own brains 
knocked around in that 


fight.” 

“Where did it happen?” 

“Tephuango. It was Malo 
and his lousy bunch, of 
course.” 

“Of course.” 


“Youll be glad to hear 
the dirty sweep’s dead.” Sam 
drank again. “Did you know 


Bud finally had Malo and his 
gang on the run?” 


“Yes, I heard. It was a 
very considerable achieve- 
ment. Let’s hope it'll bring 


peace to the town.” 

“Let’s hope. Well, here’s 
the way I think it happened. 
Around eight last night Bud 
gets a message from Tephu- 
ango. Some Indio’s wife is 
sick. Well, straight away I 
think it’s a trap, but Bud 
won't listen. Says he has to 
do his duty. So I go along 
with him just in case. And 
it was a trap all right. They 
get us inside this Indio hut 
and all hell breaks out.” 

“Was it only Malo there?” 

“Nope, I seem to recall he 
had his pals with him—Vito, 
Porfirio and that slimy little 
rat, the Jeep.. The next thing 
I know is these three have 
gone and only Bud, Malo 
and me are left, and Malo 
looks like he’s dying.” 

Father Lopez asked: “Who 
was it who killed Malo?” 

“Search me. Whoever it 
was must’ve meant to plug 
Bud and got Malo instead. 
Then one of them comes back 
and gets Bud while he’s try- 
ing to save Malo.” 

“What do you think of 
Father Keogh’s chances?” 

“T don’t,” Sam said shortly. 


WIFTLY, the car cut 
through the darkening 
countryside _ which 

stretched cruel and impenet- 
rable towards the foothills 
of the Arenales. 

The foothills were tangled 

and dark. It was said that 
no white man could find his 


way out of them if he ven- 
tured too far in, and even the 
Indian trod there with care. 
They were called “The Great 
Green Walk Of The Wander- 
ing Dead.” 

They were silent when the 
car turned down the steep 
hill to Quantana. The lights 
were switched off on the 
plaza and the town lay in an 
inky black well. 

Sam said: ‘Must be turned 
nine if the dump’s in dark- 
ness. That means it’s been 
24 hours. Well, now we see 
whether I have to give up 
the booze or not... say, do 
you believe in prayers?” 

“Naturally,” said Father 
Lopez. 

“Then give ’em all you've 
got,” Sam told him. “This 
guy was ‘pretty sick.” 


HE bishop had been ex- 
pecting the tragedy. 
Only a few days before 

he had received a_ report 
from Father Keogh himself 
warning him that just such 
a situation might arise. 

While the young priest he 
was interviewing read the re-" 
port, the bishop sat back to 
study him. Father Marcelino 
Dominguez Lasques y Alonso 
was young and _ stern-faced. 
He was exceptionally tall for 
a Spaniard, the head held ar- 
rogantly high and the shoul- 
ders straight. He appeared to 
be troubled by no sense of 
humor whatsoever. 

Father Lasques had come 
from aé rich, well-ordered 
parish. Now he was going to 
Quantana, which must have 


-been the only town in Mexico 






The girl was bold-eyed and 
dimpled, and it took Father 
Lasques only two glances to 





net at liberty to practise its 
faith since the days of the 
fersecution of the Church. 

The bishop was well aware 
that there was a danger in 
sending a man of so little ex- 
perience. Father Lasques had 
mot been long ordained. But 
a supply priest was urgently 
needed and the young man 
as anxious to go. 

The bishop said:. “It was 
only a short time after I re- 
ceived that report that the 


shooting took place. So 
you'll see that Father Keogh’s 
premonitions of disaster were 
not misplaced.” 

Father Lasques looked up. 
“Have you had any news of 
him?” he asked. 

The bishop nodded. “Father 
Lopez informed me _ that 
Father Keogh was gravely 
ill and had not then regained 
consciousness.” 

Father Lasques looked 
troubled. He said: “I could 


e 





have undersiood if it had 
been in the time of the per- 
secution.” 

“We could all have under- 
stood it then,” said the bishop. 
“The Church is no ijlonger 
persecuted as such, but it 
was persecuted through 
Father Keogh by a single 
man. 

“Maic was no ordinary 
bandit. His real name was 
Anacleto Gonzales Flores 
Comachi Alvarez, but in 


sum her up. 


Quantana they called him 
Malo, the Bad-One-Of-The- 
Cats. I believe he had a pas- 
sion for the creatures.” 

“One cannot help think- 
ing,” the young priest said, 
“that the police must have 
been very slack.” 

“The police were most 
vigilant,” the bishop said. 


“The Jefe fought as untiringly 


as Father. Keogh to try io re- 
duce the menace, but Ana- 
cleto had half the town in 
his pay and the other half 
threatened into submission - 
by fear.” : 

Father Lasques looked 
through the report again. He 
lingered over one section: 

“.. . Your lordship is al- 
ready aware of the unforte- 
nate scandal-mongering 
which has been rife in the 
town concerning myself and 
the young Sefiorita de Cor- 
tinez, but not perhaps of the 
excellent use to which Anae- 
leto has put it to discredit 
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me. He has managed to give 
a sinister implication to some- 
thing which was merely 
foolish and young. 

“I take considerable blame 
insomuch that I was blind to 
the feelings that were de- 
veloping in the girl—it was 
because of her extreme youth 
that I did not take the mat- 
ter seriously. Nevertheless, 
her misplaced affection for 
me would doubtless have 
died a natural death if Ana- 
cleto had not made it his 
business to acquaint the en- 
tire town with her feelings. 

“In a mannor of speaking, 
I deserved to be made the 
victim of this pathetic pas- 
sion, for I made her my es- 
pecial protégée. She was a 
child when I came here first 
and badly in need of care. 
The mother, Dona Marian, an 
American woman unhappy in 
her @wn life, was fond of the 
child but quite incapable of 
understanding her. Don Ped- 
ro, the father, was an icy 
recluse whose books- meant 
more to him than his own 
ftesh and blood. 

“Tt was only natural that 
Locha should turn to me for 
attention and guidance. I be- 
came her only friend, so per- 
haps it is also only natural 
that I should later come to 
represent something more to 
her. Matters are now in con- 
trol, however, and by the 
time your lordship receives 
this letter Locha will, I trust, 
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be happily married and have. 
left for the United States. 
“Unfortunately, I doubt if 
the scandal will have de- 
parted with her and if I in- 
clude it among matters of so 
much more vital importance 


and gravity, it is only 
warn my successor of the 
gossip he is likely to en- 
counter. I refer to my suc- 
cessor, my lord, for I feel it 
my duty to warn you that, 
it I am successful in my final 
attempt to outwit Anacleto, 
it is more than likely that he 
will not allow me to sur- 
vive.” : 


HEN Father Lasques 
had finished readin 
the report, he looke 
up and asked: “Will there 
by any of Malo’s men left?” 
“Let me _ see,” said the 
bishop. “There used to be 
six, I think. One was killed 
in a fight, one murdered a 
policeman and was sentenced 
for life, Pablo left them and 
went back to his home State, 
so if there are any left it 
will be Vito Castillo, Por- 
firio and the little cripple 
they nicknamed the Jeep. 
But you should find them in 
prison after what has oc- 
curred, and they would be of 
no account without Anacleto. 
His leadership was masterly.” 
“Tt would certainly call,” 
said Father Lasques, “for a 
masterly leadership back.” 
The bishop said gently: 
“You will not have to face 


JOURNAL MYSTERY 


Vite was subtle, but ruthless. 


NOVEL | 


“Tt 


would be a pity, Father, to stir up 


what Father Keogh faced. 


The worst evil has been re- f. 
‘earrying a brown paper par- 


moved. But although Anac- 
leto is no longer a power, he 
has only been dead a short 
while, and you may find he 
has left in Quantana traces 


to ot an evil hard to combat.” 


It seemed to Father Lasques 
that he had travelled half 
across the world before his 
train reached the arid town 


of Huapan. 
“Oh, my word, you're 
late!” Father Lopez _  ex- 


claimed, running forward to 
meet him. “Now we shan't 
have time to talk. The bus is 
going.” 

Father Lopez shared the 
handle of Father Lasques’s 
suitcase. -Because he_ ran, 
Father Lasques was forced 
to jog in step with him. 
“What news of Father 
Keogh?” he asked. 

“He was alive, Father, just 
alive, when I saw him last. 
He was conscious, but he 
didn’t know anybody.” A 
tempestuous hooting was 
heard. “Oh, come along, come 
along! That is Roberto-Of- 
The-Bus calling.” 

Twelve people were wait- 
ing to board the bus, most of 
them attended by livestock. 
An Indian carried a wicker- 
work basket full of chickens 
and a boy led a white goat 
on a string. A fat woman 
carrying a baby was running 
across the plaza. 

“Doma Florencia!” Father 
Lopez puffed. “You'd better 


trouble,” he said. 


run for it—although she is 
at, she is fast.” He was 
cel and a bottle of lemonade. 
He pushed them into the 
young priest’s hands. “Tor- 
tas,” he said, “to eat on the 
journey, and something to 
quench your thirst.” 

Father Lasques' thanked 
him, shook hands, and ar- 
rived at the bus stop shoul- 
der to shoulder with the pant- 
ing Dona Florencia. She 
seemed in danger of drop- 
ping the baby at the sight of 
him, and several other per- 
sons turned round to gape. 

It was not a.reception to 
which Father Lasques was 
used." His former parishon- 
ers would have been cordial 
towards a new priest, but in 
the hearts of his fellow pas- 
sengers he appeared to have 
excited nothing but distress. 

The driver did his best to 
dissuade him from making 
the journey at all. 

“Quantana is not a nice 
place,” he said. “It isn’t a 
nice place like this, is it?” he 
inquired of his passengers. 

cs chorus answered him: - 
Aid ot” 

The bus itself, square and 
snorting, was not an invitin 
vehicle in which to trave 
more than 100 miles. Never- 
theless, Father Lasques said 
firmly, “I should like a single 
tu Quantana, please.” 

A voice from behind him 
said complacently: “I call 
that most unwise.” 





HERE was 


: Father Lasques’s side. 

She was bold-eyed and 
dimpled, and an up-turned 
nose added impertinence to 
her face. A blouse was drawn 
tight to emphasise her breasts 
and she wore a great waxen 
flower in her hair. It took 
Father Lasques only two 
glances to sum up her charac- 
ter. He guessed at her age, 
fourteen. 

“Do you come from Quan- 
tana?” he asked. 

“Yes, if you please. I am 
Candalaria Fernandez, typist 
to the Sefior Dentista, and 
very good he says I am.” 

“But not at the typewrit- 
ing,” somebody said. 

A thin, bothered man took 
her arm. “My daughter,” he 
admitted. And he sighed. 

The journey took 14 hours 
and it was evident that no 
one had wished to sit near 
Father Lasques. There was a 
scuffle which resulted in the 
small boy with the goat and 
three Indians being finally 
forced to his end of the bus. 
All Father Lasques’s efforts 
at conversation with them 
failed. 

He found: the. atmosphere 
conducive neither to prayer, 
contemplation, nor the study 
of his breviary, and when 
the whispering started he 
could not help but overhear 
it. It made strange conversa- 
tion for. a people who were 
reputed to be newly released 
from fear. 

“Santa Madre de _ Dios! 
This will mean trouble.” 

“And we are the ones who 
will catch it most, if we are 
seen with him.” 

“It might be possible to get 
off at the Huapan Ledge and 
walk down the rest of the 
way by oneself.” 

“If we are lucky,” an old 
woman: said, “we might get 
in before the Bad One's 
about.” 

The small boy near Father 
Lasques suddenly released 
the goat, threw himself down 
on the floor and howled. 
The goat trotted the length 
of the bus.and butted the 
driving seat playfully. 

Roberto lost control at the 
wheel. The bus plunged side- 
ways towards the side of the 
road and came to a halt at 
the edge of a ravine. Women 
screamed, men shouted and 
the child continued to howl. 
He lay in a hunched-up ball 
of protest against the hands 
that were trying to lift him 
up. “No, no, not by the win- 
dow. The Bad One will see 
me if I sit by the priest.” 

Dofia Florencia stroked the 
boy’s head. “Poor little 
Meme, he is frightened of the 
Bad-One-Of-The-Cats.” 

Father Lasques broke out, 
“The Bad One? I understood 
that Malo was dead.” 

No one answered. There 
772s a deep and uneasy silence 


a girl at. 


as the bus drove on. The 
boy stayed on the floor. 

By the time they reached 
Quantana the lights of the 

laza had been switched off. 
t was shortly after nine. The 
bus drew up, and Father Las- 
ques had never seen a group 
of people leave a vehicle wit 
such speed. When he him- 
self stepped out there was not 
a living soul in sight, and 
Roberto was already driving 
away. 

The night wrapped itself 
about him like a black hood. 
All the houses were shuttered 
and barred. Then he saw 
across the plaza a thin slice 
of wedge-shaped light shin- 
ing from under a door. He 
stumbled across to it. 

A guitar was apne be- 
hind the door. en’s voices 
were raised and a_ girl 
laughed. “Maria is growing 
too old for love, but those are 
the ones who hold on to it.” 


A woman answered: “Slut!” 


Father Lasques_ collided 
with something soft which 
squeaked with anger. He 
bent down and discovered a 
small white cat miaowing to 
get in at the door. He picked 
it up and turned the handle. 
The lamplight danced in his 
eyes and the noise stopped. 


He said: “I am Father 
Lasques. Is this your little 
cat?” 

He appeared to have 


walked into a drinking bar. 
There were only two women 
and four men there. A fat 
man was polishing glasses 
behind the bar, and a woman 
leaned plump elbows on it. 
The guitar player, a man of 
great size, had emptied a 
bottle of pulque, and at the 
same table a smaller man 
was rolling two dice. The 
fourth man, not much more 
than a boy, had a keen and 
narrow face. On his hand a 
big amethyst winked. 

Candalaria slid off his lap. 
She avoided Father Lasques’s 
eyes when she asked him: 
“Why have you come here, 
Father? Do you want a 
drink?” 

All four men stood up. It 
was when Father Lasques saw 
that the smallest was crip- 
pied that he realised where 
he was. -He recognised the 
Jeep. He was in Porfirio’s 
bar, among Malo’s men. The 
narrow-faced boy must be 
Vito Castillo, the one behind 
the bar Porfirio, and the big 
guitar player Pablo, back 
from his home State. 

The boy Vito seemed to be 
in control. He ordered: 
“Maria! Get rid of that cat.” 


HE woman came out from 
behind the bar. She 
walked with a sensual 
grace. As she passed Canda- 
laria she struck the girl’s 
cheek. 
Fat Porfirio blew out his 
lips and laughed. “I warned 


you, Chata, that Maria’s 
hand is hard.” 

His use of the nickname 
“Snubnose” let Father Las- 
ques aware that the girl must 
be on the friendliest terms 
with the men in the bar. 

The little Jeep giggled ner- 
vously. ‘Well, Father, come 
for the funeral? I don’t think 
he’ll last long.” 

Vito asked: “Who? The 
Padre Keogh? Surely he’s al- 
ready dead.” ; 

“That’s right,” said the 
rh i “This morning, wasn’t 
1 ?”? 

Father Lasques caught his 
breath. He said: “Will you 
tell me the way to his house?” 

“They say he_ suffered 
greatly towards the end,” the 
Jeep said. “It’s a pity you 
couldn’t have got here in 


time, Father. He kept calling 


out for a priest.” 

“He wanted to make his 
confession,” said Pablo. “It 
would have eased. his end.” 

“Confess!” said the Jeep. 
“Now what would a nice man 
like that have to confess?” 

“Eh, Jeepinito!’’ Vito 
leughed. “You would find 
he’s had his times. I would 
not mind hearing those sins.” 
Then he said sharply: “Get 
him out. We choose our com- 
pany here.” 

Pablo and Porfirio seized 
Father Lasques. They 
bundled him towards the 
door. When it closed he was 
alone in the night again. 

Then Candalaria joined 
him. “Come,” she said, “I 
will show you the house.” 

FatherLasques thanked her, 
and then said: 
have gone straight to the bar 
when the bus got in. You're 
too much too young to go to 
places like that.” 

“I do what I like,” she said. 
There was no insolence in her 
voice. It was simply a state- 
ment of fact. Then she sighed. 
“It’s a pity about the other 
padre. His eyes used to smile 
when he talked to you.” She 
added: “This is the house.” 


Father Lasques knocked. 
There was silence until soft 
footsteps crept towards the 
door. 

“The Old One is listening,” 
Candalaria whispered. “It’s 
not wise here to let people 
in from the street. Tell her 
who you are.” 

Father Lasques called out 
clearly, “I am Father Marce- 
lino Dominguez Lasques y 
Alonso. Kindly let me in.” 

A woman’s voice said 
warily: “It is possible to give 
such names and not be the 
one who was baptised with 
them.” 

“It is Chela, the house- 
keeper,” Candalaria said, and 
then shouted: “Old fool! This 
one is really the priest. He 
has come to take the other 
one’s place. I know, for I 
came on the bus with him.” 


. “Chela, 


“You must _ 





Siesta the door was 


opened, and Father Las- 

ques had not time to 
thank Candalaria before a 
thin hand pulled him inside. 
Chela bolted and barred the 
door behind him. 

“What a thing to be seen in 
the dark with a girl of that 
kind,” she said. “There is 
quite enough said _ about 
priests without that.” She 
stood. with a faded sarape 
about her, a kerosene lamp 
in her hand. Her feet were 
bare and a plait hung down 
her back, 

Father Lasques said: 
I know what has 
happened. I’ve just heard 
the news in Porfirio’s bar.” 

He had to put out a quick 
hand to save the lamp. 

“Porfirio’s bar!’’ she 
squealed at him. “Mother in 
eaven, you might have been 
killed!” 

“But I was not,” Father 
Lasques said impatiently. 
“Tell me about Father 
Keogh. 

“He is a little better thank 
you; due to myself, I think.” 

Father Lasques sat down 
in a _leather-backed chair. 
“Are you telling me that he’s 
still alive?” 

“Yes. Well, you could call 
it alive.” , 

“Where is he?” 

“He is in bed, of course, 
Father.” 

“If he’s alive,” Father Las- 
ques demanded, “why did 
they tell me in Porfirio’s that 
he was dead?” 

“They wanted to hurt you. 
You should not have gone 
there, Father. It is not a nice 
place for a priest.” 

Chela took Father Lasques 
up the stairs to Father 
Keogh’s bedroom. The room 
was lit by a single candle 
flaring lopsided in the 
draught. Over the bed a big 
crucifix hung. A table stoo 
under the window cluttered 
with bottles, but a space had 
been found for a vase of 
tuberoses. 

Chela took a card from the 
flowers and showed it te 
Father Lasques. It bore only 
two words: “From Locha.” 

She said: “It is not a nice 
thing for a bride to come 
running back home to send 
flowers to a priest. What sort 
of a honeymoon for the 
bridegroom is that?” 

A broom was propped up 
against the end of the bed and 
from underneath the pillow 
the top of a pair of scissors 
showed. They were ‘attempts 
to keep evil spirits at bay. 
Chela evidently had faith in 
superstitious remedies. 

There was little else in the 
room except the bed. No 
movement came from it. 
Father Lasques found him- 
self holding his breath as he 
reached the side of it. It came 
as a shock to him to discover 
that Father Keogh’s eyes 
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were open, patiently. appear- 
ing to.study him. They. were 
black, fine, untroubled: eyes, 
but. they: were: sightless. 
Father Lasques. bent. closer 
te look at him.. It was a face 
which physical: weakness. had 
not deprived ef strength. 
Csearly marked eyebrows lay 
dark on the forehead: and: the 
Mmoeuth expressed a powerful 
calm. It was: net surprising 
dae a young girl could: love 


Father Keogh stirred, and 
Father Lasques. jumped back 
guiltily, as if he had infringed 
the. ether man’s privacy: The 
hlack eyes were searching 
the. ceiling, and sometimes 
the forehead: creased. Father 
Keogh’s head turned slowly 
from side: to: side. 

Father Lasques: said: 
“Chela, the padne moved his 
head, but he. doesn’t appear 
to be able to see.” 

“Yes, the eyes are full of 
darkness. still.” Chela waved 
a finger in frent of Father 
Keogh’s face. “You see, it 
makes no difference. He does 
net see the shadows pass.” 

“Does: he speak at all, 
Chela?’” 

“Sometimes: But it is ail 


rouddled up in his. head, and: 
oe d One—the: Bad 
ne! 


The Bad One must sit 
on his brain.” - 

Father Lasques_ said: 
aoe people on. the bus. to- 

day were talking very 
strangely about. the Bad One. 
You'd have theught he was 
still. alive.” 

Chela avoided his, eyes: 
“Well, Father, how am I to 
tell?” she said. “IT was. not 
ap. this bus,’” 

Seaaee you Know that Malo’s 
ad? 

“T know. that they SAY he 
is, Father.” 

eSure a 1 there’s, moa, doubt 
about it?’ 


“T am. se here to decide 
mich. things, Father. [I am 
only here to Ibok after the 
padre,” said Chela, and went 
dewnstairs.. 

Suddenly, there was. some- 
thing else in the room, some- 
thing. Father’ Lasques. recog~ 
‘nised,. short. though. his ex- 
perience of it- had been. It 
was: death. So forceful. was 
its. presence. that he went 
swiftly. to .the. bed. again. 

There was no obvious 
change: in. 
 tacdigggrr condition, but. in the 

there was something: 
me had: net: been there be- 
fore. Te the man: in the bed 
death was not only weleame, 
it was long cherished 

The boy by the bed was 
afraid, and knew with an em- 
bittering certainty that it. was 
on his. own. behalf: Father 
Eeogh’s: death: would leave 
him alone to: face the evil that , 
was. abroad: im Quantana, and: 
ke: felt himself pitifully in- 
adequate to the task. 
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He put eut a hand in his 
agony to touch Father 
Keogh’s face; praying that 
the man who, by saving, him 
yous be saving. others,, might 

M@.... 

Father Lasques. was. still-en 
his knees when day. broke, 
and. a change had taken. place 
in the room, Death no longer 
filled every erevice.. It ‘had 
withdrawn. as it had. entered, 
softly. 

Father Lasques felt a 
buoyant. selflessness, as. if 
there were no. weight in his 
bones and no blood in his 
veins. He felt. as if. his com- 
plete being had been called 
a. witness to things. beyond 
the ordinary comprehension. 


In the bed Father Keogh 
stared at the ceiling. He 
strained to remember 
whether or not he had con- 
fessed to the tall young 
priest at his side. 

Then he fell a. prey to a 
sudden fear that he might not 
after all be dying, that. the 
voices he had heard and the 
hands he had touched’ might 
have succeeded in saving: him. 
He: realised that the fear was 
a sin against God, whose wiil 
it must be that he should 
continue to live. It seemed 
that his. werk was not done 
in Quantana yet: There was 
need for him still. 

He lay drowsily, listening 
tc Father Lasques’s anxious 
questions, and eaught only 
snatches of the deeter's low- 


voiced: replies. “| . . and the 
bullets removed . . . opera- 
tion remarkably successful 


. . Fight arm may be . 
fected ..... too early to-tell .. 

Chela’s voice broke into. hie 
censciousness. Senor: doctor! 
Seirer doetor! Look—the 
padre’s' eyes’ are well: again! 
See how they. follow: my fine 
ger about.” 

Father Keogh painfuily fol- 
lowed fram side. to side what 
looked like a. brown a ee in 
his. twilight werld . 


IW the bar of the Hotel de 
la. Costa, Sam Franken- 
som. oe to @ customer: 

“I said: prayer for him, 
didn’t 12” ‘He tipped. a giass- 
ful of brandy back into the 
bottle: and patted: the: cork. 


“Honey, you. and me: have: to 


part.” 
The docter confessed to. the 
dentist. “I never expected: to 
pull him. t. » There. was 
ne-coreperation at. all at first,. 
then suddpnly he- put. up. a 
fight. I’ve ferbidden. them 
absolutely te tell him. what 
he’s. come back to 

Father Keagir was: slow: in. 
regaining: strength. His: own 
impatience to be back at his 
werk. impeded: his progress. 

Doctor Juanez consoled: him: 
‘“Wememben,. there’s: nothing 
for you te: worry about 
Everything’s fine around. 
here. Don’t go listening’ to 
anyone’s tales—youw 


what this town is. like for 
tales.’” 

Father Keogh: said: “I heard 
that Mother Montezera, the 
witch, takes credit: for my 
recovery.” 

The dector laughed. “Of 
eourse, IF get no kudos at all. 
Tt’s' she: alone who’s cured 
yeu. Her reputation’s gone 
up In leaps and bounds. The 
whole: of the town is flock- 
ing to: her for spells.” 

‘I’m glad somebody got 
something out of it,” Father 
Keogh laughed 

Visitors began to. call; 
among them Sam and the 
Jefe, sad-faced' and heavy- 
shouldered. 

It was Chela who guarded 
their tongues. ‘Nothing is to 
be said to the Father about 
how things go on in the 


town,” she told them. “He 
will have to know soon 
enough.” 


They were stiffly uncom- 
municative. No one made 
any. mention of Malo-Of-The- 

ats. 


SEFA,' the old mestizo 

who had been Locha’s 

nurse, came down from 
the Casa Grande bearing 
presents of flowers: and books. 
The books were new; and 
someone kad carefully chosen 
them with an eye to Father 
Keogh’s tastes. 


“This is a wonderful 
present, Josefa,” Father 
Keogh said: “Yo whom. do I 
send my thanks?” 

“Doha Marian,’ Chela 
snapped. before Josefa could. 
” speak. 


“Dona. Marian!” Father 
Keogh was puzzled. Dofia 
Marian. read nothing but 
beauty. articles and: gossip 
eqlumns:.. 


have understood. “Well, it’s 
really extremely: kind. of: her: 
What news have: they. had 
from. Leeha?” 

“The. Sefiorita. Locha is—” 

“Fine,” Chela said: “Now 
then, Father, it is. not a good 
thing to be tired out with 
talk.” 

“Are: they back from their 
honeymoen?” Father Keogh 
inquired. 

Josefa: had come to rely 
upon Chela. Sbe turned’ a 
squat and wrinkled face eat 
waited: for Chela’s “Yes,” 

“Have. they found’ some- 


where to, live in Washington? 
Ti was Washington they. were 


settling. in, wasn’t: it?” . 

Chela answered: “Yes” 
Then she hustled the mestizo 
out of the room. 

The: Jefe: was ne. more in- 
formative. Father ae Mae 
anxious questions, to; him 

“How da. they seem. now. 
they’re: free: of. Malo?” 

“Free of him? Oh! Yas, 
bee everything is. going 





Had. they come. 
from. Den Pedro he could. iked 


It was the same whenever 
he: asked. “Everything’s fine, 


‘Father, everything’s fine.” 


Father Lasques. echoed: the 
others: hollowly, but. it was 
he: who worried Father 
Keogh most. His: efforts: to 
turm all conversation. con- 
nected with. Quantana. into 
other channels were far from. 
subtle, Father Keogh. watched 
the. young priest: closely and 
was surprised to find such 
frayed nerves in a man of so 
few years. His. skin had the 
dry and. dull. look that. comes 
from. lack of sleep. 

“Chela,” Father Keogh said: 
“You are sharing the food: 
equally?) You’ne not feeding 
me up and leaving. yourself 
ond. Father Lasques out?” 

“No, indeed. Father Las- 
ques has. the same as you.” 

Father Keegh became: in- 
creasingly perturbed about 
the younger priest. There was 
a bruise on:his face for which 
he seemed at a loss to ac- 
count. 

“You haven’t. been am- 
bushed: by. any chance, have 
you?” Father Keogh asked. 
“There used to. be a disquiet- 
ing little habit in this town 
of waiting in. dark corners 
and detting unsuspecting 
priests. over the head. It was. 
a fashion-I heped might have 
died out.” 

“It's quite all right,. thank 
ay Pathen Lasques said: 


“What is. the attendance 
at church? You should. be 
packed out now they’re free 
of Anaeletea.” 

“Tm. not. as popular as. you, 
Father 

“It depends oh what 
mean: hy popularity,’” Rainer 
Keegh. smiled... “As 
turned out. fer me,. _ rater 
hope you'll be gravely dis- 

; By the way, has, the 
Redriguaz haby amived?,” 

“Yes, Eather.”” _ 

“Is Sefora Rodriguez adi. 
night?” 

“TI. think se,, Father.” 

“But surely you. called on- 
ker, didn’t yeu?” 

“Yes, Father, I went. to the 
house,” 

“What. was: it?” 

Father Lasques. seemed lest 
in.thought.. “What was. what, 
Father?” . 

“The baby, of course!” _ 

“Oh!: Tt was a boy . mi 
mean. a gixh:. .... weld, L don’t 
really know, ‘Father, but, it 
was. either a boy or a girk” 

“Vm giad,” Father Keogh: 


Said. 


Neither. Chela nor Father 
Lasques; could keep from. him 
the poverty-stricken straits 
of the household finances. 
Their share. of the benefices. 

would have been littie. enough. 
in normal times, but it Need 
obvious to. Father Keogh tita 
their impecunity could: be: ae 
tributahie te only: one thing; 
to lethargy-or total abstinence: 
from: church on. the part of 
the: faithfal:. 





— 





RADUALLY, the visitors 

G ceased to come. Only 

Sam, the Jefe and. the 
doctor still called. 

“What’s happened to every- 
one, Chela?” Father Keogh 
asked. 

“Well, Father,” Chela said, 
“perhaps they are not so 
worried about you, now that 
you are getting better.” 

Chela accompanied him 
when he was allowed to take 
gentle walks. He made an 
effort to increase their length 
each day. His aim was to 
reach the church, and each 
day he shortened the distance 
to it. It was strange how few 
people they met, and_ those 
they did meet seemed pre- 
occupied and could not stop 
to talk. 

Once, when they returned 
from an attempt to reach the 
church, they found a Cadil- 
lac parked outside the house. 

“Santa Maria Purisima!” 
exclaimed Chela. “It is the 
big Americano car that be- 
longs to the Senor Castillo.” 

“No it’s not. It’s the one 
from the Casa Grande.” 

Chela smiled her relief. 
“Yes, for it’s Don Pedro’s 
driver, Victorino. I wonder 
what he wants.” 

Victorino had brought a 
letter. It was written in a 
big hysterical hand and it 
read, “Do you have the 
energy to come up here? 
There’s something I want to 
say to you that I wouldn't 
want to leak around the 
town.” It was signed Marian 
de Cortinez. 

Father Keogh said to 
Chela: “I’m going up to. the 
Casa Grande.” 

Chela’s reply surprised him. 
‘No, Father, you are cer- 
tainly not. You are _ not 
strong enough for visiting 
yet. And besides, it will not 
look quite nice to the town.” 

Father Keogh asked: “What 
won't look nice to the town?” 

Chela said _ stubbornly: 
“They will think you have 
gone to see—well, they will 
think.” 

“Who will they think that 
T am going to see?” 

‘Dona Marian,” Chela said 


sulkily. i” 
“Well, then, their intuitive 
powers will be justified, 


won't they? Chela, I really 
don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about.” 


HE Casa Grande stood 
; high on a rock. The 
house had a neglected 
air about it. Don Pedro 
emerged on occasions, thin- 
lipped and cold-eyed, to put 
into action his magisterial 
duties, but his real life was 
spent in his domed library. 
He despised the intellect of 
his wife and left her in no 
doubt about it. She seldom 
imterrupted him. She found 
her consolation in drink. 
Dona Marian was middle- 
azed, and well-preserved. 
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Blonde hair, naturalistically 
tinted in Mexico City once 
every three months, sat 
sleekly round her head; but 
hard lines round the eyes 
and mouth proclaimed her a 
woman at odds with the 
world. 

When Father Keogh walked 
into her room she rose to 
greet him. “Why, Father, 
you're looking fine.” 

“Oh, I’m well on the mend 
now, Dofia Marian, and 
thanks very much for the 
books.” 


She stared at Father 
Keogh. “I never sent any 
books.” 


Father Keogh sat down in 
the chair she pushed forward. 
“Then it must have been Don 
Pedro.” 

“It would never be Pey. 
He’s so greedy with books I 
never knew him to lend one, 
let alone give.” 

“But Josefa told me they 
came from here.” 

She put a glass of whisky 
into his left hand and sighed. 
“Then I guess it’s that daugh- 
ter of mine you have to 
thank.” 

“But Locha’s in Washing- 
ton, isn’t she?” 

Dofia Marian sat down op- 
posite him. “Father, you 
have to help me. Locha is 
here. Repeat, right here!” 
she said, answering his 
startled eyes. 

“Is her husband with her?” 
Father Keogh asked. 

“Oh, dear me, no, it’s only 
Mrs. Dyke Brown that came 
home. She left him flat, 
Father.” 

“But why?” 

“I'd say the reason was 

0 had 

“Me?” Father Keogh said. 
“You don’t mean that all that 
nonsense—” 

Dofia Marian lit a cigarette. 

She said: “Milady moved 
out on Dyke the minute she 
heard you were sick. She 
drove all the way down her-_ 
self. The way she acted I 
thought she was crazy. She 
said she had to be near you 
and that she was never going 
far away from you again. 
You'll have to talk to her, 
Father.” 

Father Keogh said slowly: 
“Would you like me to see 
her now?” 

“Sure!” Dona Marian said. 
She rang the bell. 

When Locha came into the 
room, she looked frem her 
mother to Father Keogh and 
tightened her ae o her 
mother, she said, “You just 
can't help interfering, can 
you, darling?” P 

She had a snowdrop frailty. 
Her hair, palely gold, was 
swept back from her face 
and fell limp from a_ black, 
velvet knot. Father Keogh 
could still see the child in 
her, and he was immeasur- 
ably sorry for her. He knew 
that the flippant tone was 
the defiance of wounded feel- 
ings. 


He said to her, “You've lost 
weight. Did you find Dyke 
couldn’t cook?” 

“I wasn’t with him long 
enough to find out,” Locha 
said-:shortly. She mixed her- 
self a drink. 

Dofia Marian refilled 
Father Keogh’s glass. 
“Locha,” she said, “I want you 
to listen very carefully to 
what the padre has _ to 
say.” 

Locha cut across. “You're 
not going to lecture me, 
Father, are you? It will fall 
en stony ground. And if it’s 
the slightest comfort to you, 
I don’t intend to write you 
little tear-drenched notes and 
hang around your house.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” Father 
Keogh said. ‘‘There’s rather 
a dearth of visitors.” 

Locha said, her voice be- 
traying irritation with him: 
“If you're the smallest bit 
interested, I’m still very fond 
of Dyke.” 

“I doubt if that’s much 
comfort to him now.” 

* ‘Fond’ is not good enough, 
is it?” 

“Did you give yourself time 
tc find out?” 

“Could we drop the sub- 
ject please, Father?” 

“Certainly!” Father Keogh 
said. 

But Locha returned to it 
herself. “It’s something I 
have to work out in my own 
way. And forgive me for 
saying so, Father, but you’re 
the last person in the world 
I should care to discuss it 
with.” 

“I can understand that.” 


HE turned on him, grating 
the words out. “Wouldn’t 
it make a _ delicious 

change, Father, if you weren't 
quite so understanding at 
times?” She left the room, 
slamming the door. 

Donia Marian jumped to her 
feet. “Why, Father, I just 
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don’t know how to apologise. 
And I did so hope that she’d 
let you talk to her.” 

“She will,” Father Keogh 
smiled. “The more I tell her 
it isn’t my business the more 
determined she’ll be to see 
that it is. In the meantime, 
I'll write to Dyke.” 

When Father Keogh got 
back, Father Lasques was 
typing a letter. Father Keogh 
said: “Why didn’t you tell 
me that Locha was back?” 

Father Lasques did not turn 
round. “I—I thought it might 
worry you.” 

“Is that the reason the 
town is boycotting me?” 

The young priest bent 
closer over the typewriter. 
“No, Father, it’s not. It isn’t 
that.” 

His voice was unnatural 
and strained, and he kept his 
head turned away. Father 
Keogh turned him round by 
the shoulder Over Father 
Lasques’s eye there was a 
deep and freshly inflicted 
cut. 

“Now then,” Father Keogh 
said, “who was it that didn’t 
throw something at you this 
time?” 

Father Lasques looked dis- 
tressed. “It was Alejo, 
Father.” 

“The goat boy? What were 
you doing—pinching his 
flock?” 

“No, Father. I was just 
passing by. I think I must 
have frightened him.” 

“Frightened him into sling- 
ing a boulder at you?” 

“It was quite a little stone,” 
said Father Lasques. 

“Let me see.” Father 
Keogh examined the wound. 
“Well, it’s not quite a little 
cut.” : 

He went to the medicine 
cupboard and took out a 
chipped first-aid box. Then 
he called to Chela for some 
hot water, and when she 
brought it cleaned the gash. 
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“Just. fancy—Alejo!” Chela. 
“Tis. mother should take: 


said. 
a stick to him.” 

Father Keogh asked Father 
Lasques: 
telling me, with no beating 
about the bush, exactly what 
is going on in this. town? 
Why; now that they’re free 
of Anacleto, isn’t the church 
attendance good? Why were 
you unable to see the Rod- 
riguez baby? Why;.if ‘every- 
thing is fine,’ have you been 
physically assaulted twice?” 

The young’ priest Broke 
down: before Father Keogh’s 
kindly eyes. Bewildered and 
harassed, he had longed to 
confide in the older priest. 

“Nobody goes to church, 
Father; he said. “I'm there 
every day by myself.. I’ve 
been round to try to find’ out 
the reason.. I’ve knocked. at 
the door of every house. I’ve 
tried’ to ask people in the 
street, but. they shoot away 
from me as if I were carry- 
ing the plague. That is why 
F had ro news of Senora Rod- 
riguez or even the sex of her 
einld. When they would not 
Tet me talk to them I wrote 
to them—dozens and dozens 
of letters—and pushed them 
under doors.” 

“Was that,” Father Keogh 
asked sadly, “what yau’ve 
been dbing when you’ve shut 
yourself upstairs?” 

“Yes, Father, and it’s: the 
same in Tepiniango: You 
were right about that Bruise 
I had—I don't. know’ who it 
was. [had been up t@ Tephu- 
ango. Coyotito’s mother was 
gravely ill, but they wouldn’t 
Jet. me see her: They drove 


me off: 

“T went back to make an- 
eather attempt. I kept out of 
sight until I saw Coyatito 
i. ao mn the jut and’ I managed. 
to s 

“We ell done!” Father Keogh 
said. 

“On the way, home. some- 
one followed me. When I 
turned round I was struck 
in the face. It was toe: dank: 
ta see whe. did: it.” 

‘Do: you. know: what hap- 
pened to Coyotite’s mother?” 

“She died.. The doctor had 
been: out twice, but. they did 
nothing, that he: tald them, of 
eourse. The curandera had. 
econeeeted: some kind: of spell. 
It probably finished the poor 
woman. off.” 

“Ti don’t doubt it, amd I also 
don’t doubt that Mother Mon- 
tezera is blaming the failure: 


of her spel] upon your in- fj 


terference.” 

“Yes, Father. That is why 
Alejo stoned. me this after- 
noon.” 

Father Keogh hit the flat 
ef his hand! against his: fore- 
head. He said: “Its hard: te: 
eenceive that the trouble’s 
about, mow that they’re free 
of Anacleto.” 

nee talk as if they're 
Tro Tt 
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“Would. you. mind. 


““What'"” 

“If you could! hear them, 
you would think he had’ 
never died;. even though it’s 
Vito. Castillo. that is leading 


. them: now.’ 
“Vito Castillo!”? Father 
Keogh exclaimed: “He was. 


never anything: more than. a 


loose-living, swaggering 


young braggart. He’s a non- 
entity compared to what 
Anacleto was.” He frowned. 
“But. if it’s. Vito: wielding the 
big stick;. why. still be. afraid 
af Anacleto?”: 

“You think that Anacleto 
might. have: survived?” 

“Tt don’t Know what to 
think—” 


ATHER KEOGH sat sud- 
deniy forward: For a 
moment. he believed that 

re saw the figure. of Anac- 
Ieto. himself The boy in the 
doorway was slim and. tall, 
with a narrow, impassive 
face. Then he leaned back, 
relieved: It was only Vito 
who stood‘ in. the room: Vito, 
el Lobo, the Wolf. 

Vito sat down without. bid- 
ding. He said: “I heard you 
were. better, Father, and I 
thought. I weuld ceme to. tell 
you how happy we are.” 

“That’s kind of you, Vite. 
May I ask on whose behalf 
yow are making the call?” 

Vito: studied the tip: of his 
cigarette. “Why, certainly. 
On. behalf of the town,, of 
course.” 

“Since when did you come 
to represent it? The last time 
I saw Den Agapito 
didn’t mention that he was 
np: longer Presidente Muni- 


Vito looked up; grinning at 
Patirer His nreuth 


was, thins, twisting te one: side 
only, well up: into: his darik- 
skinned cheek. “What did 
you: d@ to your eye, Father?” 
he: asked? 

“He was stoned,’”” Father 

Vito made a noise with his: 
lips. “But that’s. disgraceful 
im a well-belirved: town: like 
this.” He trod out the butt 


ful and happy town now, 
Father: 
“Happy?” 


“But, of course. Where 


there: is peace there is: hap-. 


piness.” 
“Ie depends: on how the 
‘peace’ is enforced.” 


“There. are no. disturb-. 


anges, no fights, no. killings.” 
“But there are illegal taxes 
threats of reprisal; 


Vito said:: “I will tell you 


one: funny thing that I have. 
Nobody goes to. 


noticed. 
emurch.” 

“So we've observed our- 
selves.” 

“L think thats a pity, 
Pather, I really think it. is 
Such a nire old-fashioned 
custom should never be al- 
lowed: hich die- out.” 

rt? s. el’? 

“Thene’s: just a. chance that 
I could use my good influ- 
ence in that matter, toa.” 

Father Keogh leaned for- 
ward, his deep voice inquir- 
ing: “There. must be some- 
thing’ you would like us. to 


do in return for these 
favors.” 

Vito spread: long neers 
out. “Why, Father, no 


except — just. to: Eo the 
peace.” 
Keogh sat back 


Father 
smiling: “By making no.com- 


plaints?” 

“It would be @ pity, Father, 
to. stir up trouble: in: a place 
where none exists.” Vito 
Sea “If you. could. preach 

@ fit church once more, 

r am sure you'd: preach. no- 
thing unwise.’ 

on those terms [I 

should be allowed a congre- 

Say a I get up every 

Sunday: and teil them not to 

kick against you,. to; accept 


what is wrong in return, for. . 


ne: vielence?”’ 

“Well, you would know 
Best what to: say, Father:. I 
am not. used to sermons.” 

“Yes, I’ should’ know what 
to: say. What would happen 
if it was: not: what you wanted 
te: hear?’” 

Vite. looked: up, his eyes 
narrewed. “Well, it could 
happen if someene was not 


of his: cigarette on the pale: very wise that other people 


primrose nrat on the floor. 
“You would prefer that your 
curate was not hurt, of 
course, Father?” 

“Naturally!” Father Keegh 
said. 

“I have a little influence,” 
Vito made a flutter of his 
ingers. “Not much, but I 
think it weuld help: I will 
see that you are not 


‘molested.’” 


“IT need. no protection from: 
you,” Father Lasques: said. 

“On the contrary,” Father 
Keogh: said, “if Vito has any 


good! -influuenre in. Quantana,. 


we: shall be: only toa glad ta 
see Frinr use itt!” 


“No one wiil touch him, iff 


nobody makes. any trouble,’ 
Vito said. 


.“We are a peace- 


would suffer for it.” 

“Vito,” Father Keogh said, 
“IT feel I ought to warn you 
that you will’ get nowhere 
by trying te: copy Anacleto.” 

“Pve no: need to copy him, 
Father. Anacleto can speak 
for himself.” Vito got up and 
went out grinning. 

Father Keogh sat silent. for 
several seconds.. Then he 
looked up at Father Lasques. 
“We're going to the Jefe,” he 
said. “I’m becoming more 
and more convinced that 
Anzeleto must be alive... .” 

it: was the first time Father 
Keogh. had. walked. to the 
plaza and, on. entering, ae 
erewded: market place, he 
fel warmed at. being. back 
among people again. But. no 


fearfial 
hearts, and ‘no: complaints’.’” 
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one speke to the two: priests 
and, iff spoken. to, peaple 
nodded quickly or ‘turtively 
glanced A few of 
them crossed: themselves or 
made a@ smail sign with the 
dingers to keep at bay. iil- 


The Jefe’s room was white- 
washed: and: bare: The Jefe 
sat behind: a: plain wooden 
table and‘ his: shadow: fell: big 
and broad on the wall. 

He- looked: up from beneath 
heavy eyes and said: “If it’s 
abeut Alejo, it’s no good. 
Five people: have already 
written in to: say that they 
witnessed: the scene and that 
the. boy threw the stone at 
the buzzard. It was only ‘by 
accident” that he hit the 
priest.” 

“They’re telling outright 
lies,” the young: priest: said 

“Tt don’t: doubt it, but I can 
do nothing: unless: you can 
prove it. It’s:only your word 
against five.” The Jefe gat. 
back disgusted. “Anysnme 
would. think we were the 
bandits in: this. town, the way 
they work against us.’ 

“Poor Jefe,” Father Keogh 
said. 

“T sit here and grind: my 
teeth at times. I know pex- 
fectly well what’s going en. 
Vito is: levying illegal. taxes 
y live like fighting coelas- 
up at the Hotel Martinez— 
but the people are toa scared 
to complain. I have ques- 
tioned’ people I know. te ke 
paying, Vito heavily;, but ne- 
anne. will make them: admit. 

In fac nothing: Kas. 
changed for the better since 
Anacieto Camachi's. day.. He 
might just as well be alive” 

“I suppose, Jefe,” said 
Father Keogh, “there's net a 
chance of that?” 

“He was pretty far gene 
when we amrived: on the 
scene: But [I can't say we 
worried. gurselves: we were 
the. cancerned with you. We 
left. him. where he was. His 
laody remained in. the but 
that. night. while we brought 
you back here, and he was 
reported: dead: the. next mern- 
ing all right. No. one weuld 
bury, him, so my; mer had to 
do it in the end. Old Den. 
Timoteo could tell. you more 
about. it. He made the. coffin 
and. tock it: out to Tephuangs. 
Zhe town was tog. scared to 
nave the body brougitt 
here.” 

‘Don Timotee!” Fatmer 
Keogh. said. “He’s upright 
and. honest enough. himself, 
but. he is. Vito’s father. If hy 
any: chance: Anacleto: had: suz 
vivea, if. would he easy: to. pat 

essure.on old Don. Timetes. 

Are you. sure it. was. Anaeleto 


they, put. in that. coffin? Or 
did. yr fill it up with 
stones?” 


“T. didm’t see him. in it my- 
self,” the Jefe admitted: amd. 
shouted: tawards. the. dagp 
“Sarjente! Come in here a 


minute,” 





HE sarjento came in, and 
the Jefe said, “You were 
in charge of Comachi’s 

burial. Did you see the body 

yourself?” 

“Not since the night he was 
killed, Jefe. Don Timoteo 
kad him boxed up when we 
got out there next day. You 
know how they like to do 
that quickly to keep the 
spirit from getting away, es- 
pecially when it’s Malo’s.” 

“Did the men make any 
remarks about the coffin? 
Did they think it a normal 
weight?” 

“Well, Jefe, they said it was 
unusually heavy, and 
member Carranza saying it 
must be the Bad One’s sins.” 

“H’m,” said the Jefe. 
“Stones might weigh as heavy 
as sins.” He turned to Father 
Keogh. “You think there’s a 
possibility of his carrying on 
somehow through Vito?” 

“‘T don’t think Vito would 
be capable of operating on 
his own. But if Anacleto were 
working through him and the 
town knew it, that would 
account for everything.” 

“Well, there’s a quick way 
to check, ” the Jefe said. 
“We'll open up the grave.” 


T breakfast the next 
morning Chela, the 
housekeeper, screamed: 

“Someone has made black 
magic signs. They must have 
come into the house in the 
hight, or maybe climbed over 
the wall.” 

Father Keogh was the first 
to reach the patio. To the 
left of the well and laid in 
line with the blue-washed 
wall he saw that several 
dozen pebbles had been care- 
fully arranged on the ground 
te spell a message: “If you 
wake Anacleto, someone will 
die. 


é 


“*Good_ heavens,” said 
Father Lasques, who had fol- 
lowed Father Keogh out, 
“what a ae way of 
They must have 


“It’s possibly someone who 
doesn’t want us to find that 
the grave’s empty,” Father 
Keogh said. “But we'd bet- 
rer warn the Jefe.” 

The Jefe said: “The stones 
are a way of avoiding detec- 
tion. Handwriting would give 

away.” 

“Do you think it’s serious?” 
Father Keogh asked. 

The Jefe said: “It could be 
a threat, or it could be well- 
weaning. But if it’s proved 
correct, I only hope to God 
someone dependable will be 
around to catch a glimpse of 
the crime.” He shrugged. 
“Tm going to open the grave 
tonight. Do you think you'll 
geel strong enough to accom- 
pany me? 

“TL be ready when you 
are,” Father Keogh said. 

The Jefe called for both 
priests in his car. Two potice- 
xen and a corporal following 
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them carried acetylene lamps 
and spades. The Jefe had left 
the official—his lieutenant 
and second-in-command — in 
charge of Quantana. The sar- 
jento remained to support 
him and six agentes were 
patrolling the town. 

“I'm expecting trouble to- 
night,” the Jefe said. “They’re 
sure to make some kind of 
protest against opening Coma- 
chi’s grave, especially if he 
isn’t in it. I’ve posted a man 
at the church. It’s quite likely 
they'll do damage up there.” 


HE white dust on the up- 
ward-curving road made 
a ghostly path in the 

headlamps. It was cold on 

the mountainside. The wind 
chased black clouds across 
the bland face of the moon. 

Far below them Quantana 

winked with lights. 

The grave was on the side 
of the road by the treacher- 
ous Huapan ledge. It was 
marked with a plain wooden 
cross. The two agentes dug 
with their spades while the 
corporal held up the lamps. 
Moths and beetles attacked 
the glass round the flame, 
their weird dances making an 
eerie shadow-show. The 
agentes put ropes under the 
coffin and hauled it out. 

The Jefe gave the order to 
open the lid. No one spoke 
as they prised up the nails. 
The sandalwood split under 
the pressure with a snarling 
crack. When the coffin was 
opened the moonlight fell 
straight into it. It shone on 
the surface of stones tightly 
packed. 

“Good God in heaven!” the 
Jefe said. 

Father Keogh went for- 
ward to look in the coffin. 
“Help me to clear -eut these 
things.” 

They tossed the stones be- 
hind them, and the thuds on 
the earth kept in uncanny 
time with the thumping of 
Father Keogh’s heart. The 
wind wailed round the moun- 
tain, and a fall of rock came 
lumbering in protest down 
the side. It was as if the 
mountain’s savage spirit re- 
sented the disturbances of its 
close and secret grave. 

When the coffin was 
cleared, the moon and the 
lamps showed a plain white 
linen shroud. It was Father 
Keogh with his left hand who 
gently removed the winding 
sheet. 

“It is Anacleto,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Yes,” said the Jefe. “It is.” 

“The stones will have been 
to weigh down the spirit so 
that it couldn’t escape,” the 
corporal explained. 

Death had hardly touched 
the Bad One. The body lay 
straight and sokdierlike, and 
Father Lasques was surprised 
at the beauty he saw in the 
face. What to expect he had. 
not known, corruption per- 
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~~~ WHY SUFFER FROM-—~~~ 


RHEUMATISM 
ARTHRITIS? 


THIS WELL INTEREST YOU 


When Mr. R. A. Stratton, of Strattons Rheumatic Powder 
Pty. Ltd., was given an old Indian formula for the relief of 
Rheumatic complaints some 30 years ago, he had no idea that 
one day he would be sending the Powder around the world 


to relieve sufferers. 


“Naturally, as a strong, robust youth, I 


thought little about it at the time,” said Mr. Stratton, “but 
in later years I became a chronic Arthritis sufferer myself, 
so I had the Formula made up by a chemist and took a 
course of the Powder for some months, which effected a 


eomplete cure. 


“I naturally sympathised with anyone else who had been 
similarly afflicted, so I decided to have the Powders pre- 
pared in commercial quantities so I could help the numerous 
sufferers from Rheumatism and Arthritis, and I must confess 
the results have been amazing.” 


The Company started selling the 
Powder some 3 years ago, and for 
a start its sales were limited to 
this State, but, as a result of ite 
success, it. was quickly aeclaimed 
a WORLD DISCOVERY and its 
fame spread throughout  Aus- 
tralasia and Overseas until we 
now have a world-wide clientele 
of over 20,000 and we have ob- 
tained an enviable reputation for 
our ability to bring reliet to all 
pes of RHEUMATIC COM- 
PLAINTS. 


This result, we are proud to say, 
has been achieved without the 
use of harmful drugs or painful 
injections. 
One lady in South Perth who kad 
suffered m Rheumatism for 
years and could not even open her 
hands, and bad been declared in- 
curable, can now move her hands 
quite normally, and with perfect 
dom from pain. 
Another Perth lady had been a 
sufferer for years and was eom- 
pletely crippled for 7 months out 
of every.12. She a 
Europe — America, 1d in- 
jections and Cortietne. al to Ra 
avail. She was advised to t 
mud baths in N.Z., and beth Ae 
no relief, yet after she had ‘bea 
a course of our Powder she was 
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able to go dancing. Her age was 
65. This well- bnew Hotel Licen- 
see has subsequently been pleased 
to recommend our Powder to 
numerous sufferers who have long 
sought a reliable remedy for the 
reliei of their complaints. 

Recently a loyal Danish subject 
who declared himself cured of 
Rheumatism and Lumbago by the 
use of our Powder asked us to 
send 3 cartons to King Frederick 


VUI. of Denmark, who gufiers 
from Lumbage, we were 
his request. 


ag to accede to 
addresses of the above men- 
tioned can be seen at our Office 
ag well as hundreds of oviginal 
testimonials. 
Prepared frem the purest and 
dients, the Pewder is 
a NATURAL REMEDY and 
NON-HABIT FORMING, contains 
ao Leap Neel re 
with perfect con e 
and old alike who are af Nieted 
with complaints of the RHEW 
MATIC GROUP. 
ferers who have hed Cortizone 
AC.T.H. Gold Injections, Ray 
Treatment—all alike have found 
Telief with our proven remedy, ef 
whose record we are justly 
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STORY WRITING PAYS 


@ Thousands of magazines 
have to be filled with Articles 
and Fiction EVERY MONTH. 
The greater part of this 
material comes from Free- 
Lance Contributors who write 
in their spare time. 

We can help YOU to EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN. 

Write to the BRITAIN-AUSTRALASIA 


SCHOOL Pty. Ltd., 269 Collins Street, 
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BRONCHITIS 


Up till now, to get reflef from an 
attack, you used a drug of some sort, 
no doubt you have been doing that 
for many years~—and you'll continue 
dolng it If you don’t use Membrosus. 
You wonder what this Membrosus is? 
Well, it’s a dry inhalant, completely 
different in every way from all other 
treatments. There are no drugs, and 
you don’t use it just to get relief from 
an attack when it comes—Instead 
you inhale regularly. every morning and 
evening whether you have an attack 
or not—it takes about 10 minutes. 
What happens? Something different 
to what you are accustomed. You'll 
find the attacks will become less severe 
and less frequent, and after a while 
—no attacks at all! That can happen, 
even though you have had the com- 
laint for many, many years and you 
Pave despaired of ever getting worth- 
while relief. 


Here’s what one happy user says:— 
“Yesterday I got up without coughing 
—the first time for fourteen years. 
Four months ago it took me on an 
average 35 minutes to walk from the 
atation to my work .. . not a great 
distance, either. and I was always 
knocked up and short of breath. Some- 
one told me about Membrosus, the 
DRY INHALANT TREATMENT. I 
tried it, as I have tried a dozen other 
things, hoping for relief. Imagine my 
ounyrise and intense joy when, after 
a short period, I felt a definite relief. 
And when the other morning I 
without coughing for the first time in 
14 years I began to look at life anew. 
Now I walk to my job comfortably in 
seven minutes, ara S my pipe, and 
suffer no discomfort. ow there is no 
coughing, no tight bound-up feeling. 
I am able to He down and sleep at 
night without the nightmare of an 
attack and to enjoy meals without any 
iLl-effects.”” 


MEMBROSUS 
DRY INHALANT 


For particulars, call or send a 4d. 
stamped, addressed envelope to Sole 
Distributors: ‘oe 
IRVINE PTY. LTD., Chemists, 
- No. 28, St. James Buildings, 
109 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
% There is also a special Membrosus 
treatment for Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Arntrum Trouble, 
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who has tried “everything” without 
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you as I was a one-time chronic 
sufferer and understand your prob- 
lem. You will be delighted with 
the FREE information awaiting you 
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SYMPTOMATIC HOME TREAT- 
MENT PLAN which is now avail- 
able. Several thousand letters of 
appreciation already in hand from 
past sufferers. Not a patent medi- 
cine. Write today: 


W. J. Pietsch, P.O. Box 1629M, 
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haps of both life and death, 
but not this austere asceti- 
cism. 

He broke out in spite of 
himself: “He looks more like 
a saint.” 

“He was, in his way,” 
Father Keogh said. “He was, 
one of the Devil’s saints. 
There were no sacrifices he 
would not have made in his 
own strange cause of evil.” 

Father Keogh had not re- 
alised how much he had been 
hoping that Malo was alive. 
This man who had chosen to 
be his enemy he had so hoped 
to make a friend. 

He found himself suddenly 
sad to the point of exhaustion 
that he had failed to bring 
this about. It was impossible 
to look down upon _ the 
strangely living face of death 
as anything but a friend. A 
verse of a song which Malo 
loved came into and stayed 
in his head: 

Out on the mountain he lay 
alone, 

in the wind on the 
mountain, 

There was no one to weep 

Save me, save me, 

Out in the wind on the 
mountain, 

Father Keogh placed his 
rosary in one of Malo’s hands. 
It had been a gift from his 
sister in Ireland and he had 
had it for 25 years. 

When they arrived back in 
Quantana there was news for 
them. Victorino, Don Pedro’s 
chauffeur, was dead. 

It was Domingo-Of-The- 
Hired-Car who had come 
running with the news. He 
had fetched Senora Solano 
from Huapan and just as he 
passed the Casa Grande he 
had seen a body at the side 
of the road by a grotto. 

He repeated his tale to the 
Jefe. “Scared! Well, just im- 
agine it! I thought: They 
will say it is I who have done 
this terrible thing. And then 
Sefiora Solano had paid for 
the journey, and ladies do 
not like sharing a drive with 
a body like that. So I said: 
‘Pardon mé one little moment, 
this might be a friend of 
mine,’ and it was.” 

Domingo’s eyes were red 
and his cheeks were tear- 
stained. “It was this Vic- 
torino—I was at school with 
him. We were together at 
one little desk until we were 
old enough to leave, for we 
never moved up in the class 
at all.” 

Father Keogh went over 
and patted his shoulders. 
‘Domingo, I'm terribly 
sorry.” 

Both priests were present 
when the doctor examined 
Victorino. 

“This was done with a jag- 
ged instrument, agreed one 
of the grotto rocks,” the Jefe 
said. “He had been to the 
cinema, and they must have 
been waiting for him when 
he walked back. That would 
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be about half-past ten. Can't 
you imagine,” the Jefe sighed, 
“the alibis this town will 
think up? There won’t be a 
soul without someone to 
prove that they were some- 
where else between ten and 
eleven o’clock.” 

“That message was right 
after all,” Father Keogh said. 

The Jefe said: “I’ve 
checked with the agente who 
was patrolling the church end 
from ten to half-past. He 
heard nothing. That could 
mean Victorino was killed too 
quickly, or that he recognised 
someone. Whoever he met 
didn’t scare him until it was 
too late.” The Jefe took out 
a pencil and pad. “You would 
know his friends better than 
I, Father. Can you think of 
the people he went around 
with?” 

Father Keogh’s dark eye- 
brows contracted. “It’s Dom- 
ingo I seem to remember see- 
ing him about with chiefly, 
but I’ve seen him out drink- 
ing with Edmundo Arrieta.” 

“The baker! Yes, he might 
prove interesting. He’s drunk 
most of the time, and he’d do 
anything for an extra glass 
of pulque.” 

“Then Victorino was fairly 
friendly with Alfredo, the 
houseboy at the Casa 
Grande.” 

“That is a thought,” the 
Jeffe said. “Coming from the 
same house, Alfredo would 
have known what time he 
was coming back from the 
cinema. I will find out if he 
was on duty at the house to- 
night. I think a friend was 
employed as a decoy and 
others attacked from behind. 
They must have struck him 
before he had time to cry 
out.” 

The Jefe already had Dom- 
ingo’s story. He called upon 
the other two men Father 
Keogh had mentioned. The 
houseboy Alfredo had been 
on duty that evening, and Ed- 
mundo Arrieta’s wife said he 
had not left the house. 

“Asleep he was, Jefe, dead 
en his bed. I know that, for 
I had all the work to do. He 
was too stupid with pulque 
to hit anyone’s head but his 
own.” 

The oficial went to Por- 
firio’s bar. It was full, and 
had been full, Pablo said, 
from rising six o’clock. There 
were countless people to 
swear that the bandits had 
not been out of its doors. 

The Jefe was inclined to 
believe them. 

“That’s probably true,” he 
told his lieutenant. “They'd 
be careful to work it through 
someone else.” 


ATHER KEOGH borrowed 
the Jefe’s car the next 
day and went up to see 

Victorino’s widow. She lived 
above the garage at the Casa 
Grande. She pulled open the 
door and scowled. 
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“Only a few hours he’s been 
dead and I’ve had no peace,” 
she snapped. “First the police 
and now the priest. When 
does a person find time to 
sleep?” 

“I came to offer my sym- 
pathy, Sefiora Elizondo, and 
to see if there’s any way I 
can help.” 

“What kind of help would 
I get from you?” she said. 
“He was no good alive and 
he’s no good dead, but at 
least when he lived he 
brought money in. It is you 
who have stopped that.” And 
she shut the door hard in his 
face. 

Locha was waiting for him 
at the foot of the stairs when 
he climbed wearily down. 

“IT wanted to spare you 
that,” she said. ‘“She’s al- 
ready had a go at poor 
Mother.” 

“How could your mother 
be blamed?” 

“Well, it was she who sent 
Victorino to fetch you in the 
car, and apparently it’s risky 
to be seen about with you.” 

“Poor Victorino,” Father 
Keogh. said. 

Locha said unhappily: “If 
it’s anyone’s fault it would 
seem to be mine.” 

“I don’t quite see how.” 

“Well, if I hadn’t left Dyke, 
Victorino wouldn't have had 
to drive you up here. His 
death appears to be a direct 
result of my sins.” 

Father Keogh told her: 
“You can put that out of your 
head. To send for me wasn’t 
your idea.” 

Locha walked with him to- 
wards the car. Suddenly she 
said: “I’ll make a_ bargain 
with you, Father. If you'll 
go away from Quantana, I'll 
go back to Dyke.” 

Father Keogh said gently: 
“But my work is here, my 
place is here. I can’t just 
turn around and desert.” 

“Why can’t that gangling 
youth take over?” | 

“That’s no way to refer to 
Father Lasques. He’s only 
been sent here to assist me 
until I can get on my feet 
again. Quantana’s my prob- 
lem, not his.” 

“Well, if anyone’s going to 
be shot at again, I’d prefer it 
was him and not you.” Her 
voice shook. “Father, ’!'m so 
scared for you. If they do 
this to Victorino just because 
they thought he was in with 
you, what will they do to you 
yourself?” 

They reached the car and 
he stopped and turned to her. 

He said: “Locha, don't 
think I don’t eppreniate your 
offer—it would be a sacrifice 
to go back to Dyke at this 
minute, I know. But I want 
you to want to go back to 
him—not in the spirit of sac- 
rifice, but lovingly, sure that 
you'll make him happy and 
in doing that make yourself 
happy as well.” 





She stamped her foot and 
answered him testily: “Oh, 
why aren’t you toothless and 
bald?” 

“It won't be long,” Father 
Keogh smiled. 


Chela, too, was concerned 
for him when he returned to 
the house. “A nice thing 
about Victorino! So those are 
the games they are going to 
start! Who is going to be 
next? I am worried about 
Victorino’s spirit. I’ve told 
Don Timoteo that the stones 
on the Bad One were not 
heavy enough, so I said to 
him: ‘It must be something 
stronger to keep Victorino 
down. I have suggested a 
little sharp stake.” 

Father Keogh turned to 
her abruptly. “What?” 

“This Victorino, Father, 
may be very annoyed with 
you. ‘Just through the shoul- 
der,’ I told Don Timoteo, ‘to 
pin him inside the box.’ We 
do not want his spirit follow- 
ing you around.” 

“Chela, that’s a disgraceful 
suggestion and unworthy of 
one of the Faith. I must see 
Don Timoteo at once.” 

Don Timoteo had nailed 
down the coffin when Father 
Keogh reached the house. He 
was Vito’s father, a gentle, 
distinguished old man who, 
besides coffins, made artistic 
fireworks. There were half- 
finished structures all over 
the work-room, great cut-out 
figures with fireworks wired 
into the limbs, and a five- 
foot bird of paradise which, 
when it went off, would fire 


up in a shower of magnificent, 


powane t doepeuaes ather 
Keogh had seen many a color- 


ful example of Don Timoteo’s. 


skill. 
Don Timoteo laughed out 
loud when Father Keogh 
brought up the subject of the 
stake. “That Chela of yours 
is a foolish old woman. I 
don’t play those kinds of 
tricks. But I said to her: 
‘Yes, I will drive in the stake.’ 
Why not if it makes her feel 
happy?” 

Father Keogh sat back re- 
lieved. Then he said: “Don 


Timoteo, that son of yours qd 


seems to have stepped into 
Anacleto’s shoes.” 
‘Bad fit to them,” Don 


Timoteo commented. “Father, . 


Vito is only the child of our 
bodies. He is by no means the 
son of our hearts.” © 

Father Keogh nodded. “Of 
ccurse, it’s not your fault that 
he's turned out as he has. 
Evervone knows what good 
parents you've been. But 
&-w do you account for the 
boid he has on the town?” 

Oid Don Timoteo replied: 
“Tnat’s not such a very hard 
t=:ng. He is working through 
Aracleto.” 

-That’s what I always 
<scught but how can he 
wnéer Anacieto’s dead?” 

“sn Timoteo looked kindly 
e. sim “That's all the better 
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for Vito. If Anacleto was liv- 
ing, it would be him that 
gave Vito orders. But, now 
he is dead, it is Vito who 
makes Anacleto work. Al- 
though, of course, he pre- 
tends it’s the other way 
round,” 

“But that’s - nonsense,” 
Father Keogh said. 

“Of course it is nonsense,” 
Don Timoteo agreed. “You 
and I know that, but Quan- 
tana doesn’t. They believe it. 
They say Vito talks to the 
Bad One, that the Bad One 
gets out of his grave. They 
say that every night he goes 
into Porfirio’s bar and gives 
orders to Vito. They say that 
he goes there in the form of 
a cat.” 

“Not many, because they’re 
afraid to be out at night. But 
Roncho Herrera, the tailor 
who lives across from the 
bar, has seen it every night. 
He watches from behind his 
windows. He says that, as 
soon as the bar is closed, 
there comes a small white 
cat.” 

Father Keogh frowned. 
‘Does it go to the bar every 
night?” 

“Yes. So Roncho has told 
me; and, being white, it shows 
up in the dark. Some people 
are badly afraid of this cat.” 

“So you think, Don Timo- 
teo, that Vito is deliberately 
using Anacleto’s spirit to help 
him control the town?” 

“You must see how well it 
would work for him, Father. 
It’s not Vito who tells them 
what to do: it is Malo. If 
they disobey Vito they dis- 
please Malo, and_ they’re 
afraid of doing that.” 

Father Keogh said slowly: 
“So Victorino was displeasing 
Malo when he drove me that 
day to the Casa Grande. 

“Yes. People will be more 
than ever afraid to be seen 
with you now.” 

“But not everyone believes 
in'such rubbish. Yourself, for 
instance, and people like 
you.” 

Don Timoteo sighed. “My- 
self and people like me! 
What good can so few of us 

0?” 


“But surely you wouldn’t 
submit to illegal taxes?” 

The old man’s’ shoulders 
lifted. .“Suppose I were to 
pay such taxes and I went to 
the Jefe or you about it. I 
might find my house would 
burn. down, or my wife would 
be ‘hurt in the street. And, 
what is more certain, I should 
do no more business.” 

“I see,” Father Keogh said 
slowly. “He’s employing all 
Anacleto’s tactics.” 

“Anacleto will live while 
Vito lives. He was never a 
fool, that boy.” 

“But if only someone had 
courage to give evidence 
against him, the Jefe could 
do something about it. Good- 
ness knows he’d jump at the 
chance.” 
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‘Suppose what I told you 
had come to pass—that my 
wife was knocked down or 
my house was burned. What 
could the Jefe do? When so 
Many people are willing to 
come forward and prove that 
the guilty one is innocent, 
what is the use of going to 
the Jefe?” 


“But what would they get 


out of it themselves by giving, 


false evidence?” 

“Their own house would 
not be in danger of burning, 
and their wives would not be 
hurt.” The old man looked 
up at Father Keogh. “Father, 
you will have to be careful. 
If Vito makes more threats 
in Malo’s name, he will have 
tc see that they are carried 
out. It would be the end for 
Vito if the people no longer 


believed in the Bad One’s 


spirit.” 

“Don Timoteo, would it 
distress you if I told the Jefe 
what you’ve just said?” 

“No, Father, but it is not 
news to him. He knows all 


this. Will wou pray for our 
Vito?” 
“IT always. do,” Father 


Keogh replied. 

The old man’s voice was 
soft. “It’s a funny thing, talk- 
ing of prayers. I pray for the 
Jefe as well as for Vito. I 
want him to catch that boy. 
I would rather he spent his 
life in prison than go on the 
way he does. The more he is 
free, the more sins he’ll com- 
mit and the more he will 
have to answer for.” 

Father Keogh told him 
gently: “You must pray for 
a change of heart in him.” 

“Vito has no heart.” 


T was hot in the streets at 
mid-day. Father Keogh 
walked slowly, aware of 


a heavy sensation about the 


heart and an ache in his arm. 
Don Timoteo’s explanation 
had saddened him. He re- 


alised that he was a weaker’ 
influence than Malo still. The | 
people’s fear of the power of’ 
greater. 
power ; 


Malo’s spirit was 
than their faith in the 
of God. 


He was physically ex-. 
hausted when he arrived: 
home, but he refused to go. 
, “T wasn’t made for; 
an invalid,” he told Father: 


to bed. 


Lasques, 
Later the two priests at- 


tended the evening parade.. 
Music tumbled from the band- | Vaijuable 
stand, and the youth of the. 
town circled the plaza, girls. 


on the inside, boys on the 
outside. Only one couple 
flouted convention. Candal- 
aria walked upon Vito’s arm. 

Father Keogh found Can- 


dalaria’s swaggering bravado 
oe It disgusted Father: 


asques. He recalled the 
audacity he had seen in her 
ces when he had first met 
er. 


nothing to alter his opinion | 


her. Candalaria’s head, 
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STOP 
WEARING 
GLASSES 


Eye Culture not Eye “Crutches” 


Wouldn't we think it queer if every 
second person we met was hobbling 
along on erutches? But do you notice 
the number who use eye crutches, 
giasses? They’te almost taken for 
granted now and at the first sign of 
eye wenkhess we dive into the opto- 
metrist, hand out a few guineas and 
start wearing glasses, “crutches for 
the eyes” ! ! After a while we have 
‘to get a stronger pair, then another 
stronger pair and so on until it gets 
to the stage thet we have to wear 
them at all times because we can't 
see without them except when asleep. 
We can see clearly when we dream, 
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which proves that the brain and eyes 
must work together, and that is the 
basic principle of Eye Culture. 
People are now beginning to “see the 
light.” Every now and then we meet 
or hear of someone who used to wear 
glasses, but doesn’t now—he hasn't 
any need to because he heard of Eye 
Culture .and, realising the common- 
sense of it, e1 wrote for particn- 
lars or called at The Eye Culture 
Clinje in Sydney--incidentally, the 
only clinic of its kitid in Australia— 
and within a weeks noticed an 
improvement in his vision. He cow 
read smaller print, see more aap | 


-at a distance, discomfort disappeare 


“then. tater on, be threw away 
glasses altogether, simply because he 
learned how to get rid of the stiffness 
in the eye muscles, how to strengthen 
them and co-ordinate with the brain. 
You cannot fail to improve. Not 
only can you get rid of glasses, but 
aching tiredness and soreness alse 
disappears. 

Anyway, it wen’t cost you anything 
to enquire and learn how even the 
apparently . eless cane ean benefit. 
If you want help either call or send 
a Std. sta’ addre: envelo; 
for the beoesklet “Perfect 

Without Glasses” te:— 


THE £YE CULTURE CLINIC 
fe, 28, ST. JAMES BLDGS., 

109 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY, 
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like a dusky flower, was car- 
ried high. She was bare- 
footed and she pointed her 
toes. A man’s hands would 
have met round her waist. 
A bottle-green skirt touched 
her ankles and her hips 
swayed provocatively. Her 
lips, a sticky _ vermilion, 
matched the waxen flowers 
in her hair. She snubbed 
some with a lift of her small 
brown nose and upon others 
she bestowed a_ gracious 
smile. The priests received 
the latter attention. 

“The girl revels in sin,” 
Father Lasques complained. 

“She’s drunk,” Father 
Keogh repHed. He called her. 
She picked up her skirts and 
bobbed before him. “Padre 
Michael Keogh! Padre 
Dominguez Lasques y Alonso! 
What a fine night it is, look 
at the stars. Vito has said 
he will marry me if I am 
good. I shall be first lady 
over all Quantana.” She gave 
a little shrill cry of gladness, 
twistad round, throwing her 
skirts out, and danced. 

The evening parade came to 
a halt. The band reached the 
end of a pattering rhumba 
and crowded together to see 
what had occurred. 

Vito strolled up to Father 
Keogh. “There was some- 
thing you wanted to say to 
my girl?” 

“I wanted to tell her she 
ought not to allow you to 
compromise her in the even- 
ing parade, and I wanted to 
temind her that I’ve already 
threatened to warn her 
parents if I see her about with 
you.” 
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“You think they’d object 
to me, Padre? Who else can 
give her what I can? What 
other girl rides in a fine new 
car?” He pushed out the side 
of his cheek with his tongue. 
“Is it only the ladies, Father, 
who have such a need of 
God?” 

Father Keogh turned to 
ask the girl: “Candalaria, do 
you know what Vito stands 
for?” 

“Yes, Father. He is first 
man in this town.” 

‘Do you know that he 
hurts other people? Do you 
want to feel that you are 
helping him? Do you like to 
see children and old people 
frightened; good people 
forced into sin? Do you want 
to be that kind of first lady?” 

She picked at a loose strand 
of lace in her fan. 

“Do you love him?” Father 
Keogh asked. , , 
“Yes, Father.” 
Father Keogh persisted 
gently: “Do you like what he 
can give you, or Vito him- 
self?” = 
She considered it, dark 
brows contracted, while Vito 

smiled at her. 

Father Keogh’s face was 
grave. He saw the dangers 
of the task ahead of him in 
the challenge of Vito’s smile. 
It was not a fight for a single 
endangered soul. Candalaria 
represented the whole of 
Quantana to Father Keogh as 
she danced undecided be- 
tween them, while Vito 
smiled. 


HE next day, he called on 
Candalaria’s parents. 
They were both ill at 

ease with the priest. 

“She’s a bad girl, Father, 
she was always bad.” 

“We can do nothing with 
her.” 

“Thera, she needs all the 
help we can give her. Do 
you know that she’s Vito Cas- 
tillo’s girl?” 

Candalaria’s parents 
avoided Father Keogh’s eyes. 
He looked round the room. 
It was furnished with many 
small luxuries, although the 
Fernandez were notoriously 
poor. It was not hard to dis- 
cover the reason for their 
lack of parental control. 
When he left the old couple 
he felt dispirited. 

But his visit bore fruit. 
The following afternoon when 
he got home from hearing 
Don Timoteo’s confession, he 
fceund Candalaria waiting for 
him in the small whitewashed 
room. She sat demurely be- 
neath a faded picture of St. 
Antony of Padua, and when 
she stood up she kept her 
eyes on the ground and made 
him a prim little bob. 

“Padre, good afternoon. 
Will you hear my confession, 
please?” 

“Certainly,” Father Keogh 
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Candalaria had many sins 
with which to accuse herself. 
Father Keogh was troubled 
by the long list of crimes 
committed by the 14-year-old 
with alarming frequency and, 
it would seem, a_ certain 
amount of pride. 

Candalaria concluded: “And 
I accuse myself of letting 
Vito make love to me not be- 
cause I like it, but because 
it annoys Maria so much. 
Oh! And I accuse myself of 
stealing things and of buy- 
ing scent for my hair out of 
the money I get when I sell 
them in the market, amen.” 

She did not strike Father 
Keogh as genuinely penitent 
and he was obliged to refuse 
her absolution. The refusal 
made no impression on her. 
Even when her confession 
was over, she chattered about 
her sins. She appeared to see 
no reason for changing her 
ways. 

“Give back what you steal? 
But that’s silly—what would 
be the good in stealing?” 

She looked at him de- 
murely. “I’m a_ bad girl, 
Father. My parents say so. 
It is their wish that I come 
to you every day to take les- 
sons in how to be good.” 

The information startled 
Father Keogh. He had not 
considered his visit to Can- 
dalaria’s parents successful, 
and it was hard to imagine 
them being willing to incur 
Vito’s displeasure. 

“May I take lessons from 
you, if you please?” Can- 
dalaria asked. 

“Of course,’ Father Keogh 
said. 


ICTORINO’S death 

gravely affected Quan- 

tana. The people turned 
more than ever against the 
Church. Victorino was de- 
prived of a _ conventional 
funeral. His wife made it 
clear that she wished him to 
be buried with no religious 
rites. The plain coffin was 
lewered into the grave with- 
out ceremony. No prayers 
were said, except those of 
Father Keogh and Father 
Lasques, in the emptiness of 
the silent church. 

Shocked by the town’s at- 
titude, Father Keogh called 
on the Presidente Municipal. 

The ‘presidente sat in his 
flower-packed patio and kept 
his rocking-chair gently in 
motion from the pressure of 
one slippered foot. Sweat 
sent a spreading patch under 
the armpits of his black silk 
suit and shone on his bald, 
olive-skinned head. His wife 
sat beside him, pouring out 
chocolate. She kept a per- 
petual watch upon Father 
Keogh under thickly short 
lashes, and smiled a slow, 
inviting smile whenever she 
encountered his glance. 

She was flat-faced, with 
full lips which gave her a 
heavily sensual expression, 
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and when she passed Father 
Keogh his cup of chocolate 
she took care that her fin- 
gers touched his. Father 
Keogh was doubly embar- 
rassed by the fact that he 
was also under’ constant 
scrutiny from the presidente. 
Behind the cigar smoke the 
presidente blew out, the priest 
could feel the suspicion of 
button-bright eyes. The 
presidente guarded his trea- 
sure with every glance. 

The presidente’s chair 
rocked faster, his irritation 
expressed in the nervous 
force of his foot. “My dear 
Father, if I were to appear on 
the steps of the Presidencia 
and tell the people not to be- 
lieve in ghosts, they would 
not listen to me. It would 
only encourage them if they 
thought I was taking this 
nonsense seriously.” 

“This nonsense is serious,” 
Father Keogh said. “A man 
has been killed to lend it 
conviction. Have you forgot- 
ten Victorino?” 

“We've no proof,” the 
presidente reminded him. 

“We’ve proof that he met 
his death, and not through 
natural means.” 

“It’s possible that you and 
the Jefe attach too much im- 
portance to these supersfi- 
trons.” 

“T think not,” Father Keogh 
said. “We've proof that Vic- 
torino met his death after a 
warning message that some- 
one would die if we opened 
Anacleto’s grave.” 

The presidente knocked the 
ash from his cigar. “And you 
it would assist if I 
stood up and told them not 
te believe in fairics?” 

“I do. There are unscrupu- 
lous men preying on these 
people’s ignorant beliefs and 
using them to their own ad- 
vantage.” 

“IT think I must set a good 
example and preserve my 
dignity.” The presidente 
smiled. 

Father Keogh put down his 
cup of chocolate. “If you 
really wished to set a good 
example, Don Agapito, you 
could do it best by making 
an appearance in church.” 

“T am a lapsed Catholic,” 
the presidente replied. “It 
may be reprehensible, but it 
is comfortable.” 

“And safe?” Father Keogh 
inquired quietly as he rose 
to leave. : 

After that, Father Keogh 
and Father lLasques_ re- 
doubled their efforts to in- 
auce Quantana to give open 
support to its church. Only 
one person responded: Can- 
dalaria came to the services. 

She dressed for the occa- 
sion as if she were attending 
a fiesta. Her gayest shawl 
was wound round her shoul- 
ders and her heavy black 
hair fell unbraided from be- 
neath one of the largest 
horse-hair hats Father Keogh 
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had ever seen. Gaudily cheap 
jewellery round her throat, 
her ankles and her wrists 
made a clinking distraction 
whenever she rose from or 
vent down on her knees. No 
piety showed in her bearing, 
but friendly co-operation 
shone out from her eyes. 

Her small voice, crystal 
clear in the empty church, 
was disturbing and it was im- 
possible to believe at times 
that she could make such a 
variety of noises. She shuf- 
fled her feet, she coughed, she 
sneezed. She dropped her 
rosary and prayer book with 
unfailing regularity. 

Father Lasques was doubt- 
ful about Candalaria’s mo- 
tives, He said: “This girl is 
not coming to church for love 
of God.” 

“No,” Father Keogh agreed 
with him. “But she may be 
coming at the dictates of God. 
Candalaria does not like to 
see us deserted.” He paused. 
“But I think she may also be 
doing it in defiance of Vito. 
She is a very independent 
young woman, and she may 
have flicked her fingers in 
his face. She is the only one 
with the courage to flout his 
authority.” 

Father Keogh was right in 
his conjecture about Can- 
dalaria. She took a delight 
in disobeying Vito. She could 
boast of her influence over 
him to the rest of the town. 

In the suite of the Hotel 
Martinez, for which he never 
paid. Vito lay with his legs 
stretched out. He was play- 
inz with Candalaria’s hair. 
He gave it a tug when he 
asked her: “Why do you go 
‘2 mass?” 

She released her hair from 
=m, scowling, and answered: 
~Someone should make them 
F22! happy.” 

“I forbid you to go to 
--3rchs” 

“I do as I please,” she re- 
tirted. 

“I shall be angry if you 

That will turn your 
st:mach sour, not mine.” 

- was foolish to let her 
“an to the priest’s house,” 
>:..» zrowled from the cor- 
- He was plucking the 
:--..z: f the shell-covered 


r 


- - 


Yt» smiled. “What a small 
>3.- far such a large head! 
~° vill be useful, big Pablo. 
-— t.=2 even you should see 


{'' 


sooty 


-- 


+ 3sxed Candalaria: “You 
==: made the priests think 
~=* your mother and father 

s=nding you to them 
>. day? Your parents 
7 «hat to say if they’re 


-s7* 


Le | 
‘, 
y fhe 


==. are to say that it is 
_= 72371 thev sent me.” She 
-7=2 snd looked up at him. 
~ av2 vou making me go 
What are you plan- 
uc =.* against the priests?” 


“IT have spent,” said the 
“a considerable 


“That is my concern,” Vito 
said. “For the present you presidente, 


will carry on with your go- fortune in trying to put things |: 


ing to church.” ° right. Now, according to you, 
“But just now you ordered there is only one course left 
her not to,” Porfirio blustered. open to me—prayer!” 
_ “And just now I’m chang- Father Keogh suggested: 
ing my mind.” “Surely, Senor Presidente 
Candalaria stood up and Municipal, it would be pos- 
stretched, catching her hands sible to win back Dona Ar- 
above her head. “I do as I celia’s regard in other ways? 
please,” she said as she turned Physical attractions are 
and walked out. bound to be lessened in time. 
When she had gone Vito Couldn’t you draw her to you 
smiled at the others. “She by more spiritual qualities? 
will stay away from church With—with your—your con- 
now I have told her to go!” versational powers, for in- 
He rolled himself on to his stance, your knowledge, your 
back again. é consideration for her. Surely 
the fact that you are the 
ATHER KEOGH was un- father of her children creates 
F able to persuade Can- an unbreakable bond?” 
dalaria to go to church He realised his tactlessness 
again. When he asked her at once. There was open 
why she no longer attended doubt about the parentage of 
she simply replied: “I got the presidente’s seventh child. 
tired of it, that is all.” ’ It was unmistakably posses- 
When it was obvious that sed of the same smile, the 
no one would come to church same eyes and the identical 
to hear a sermon, Father nose of the Sefor Engineer 
Keogh and Father Lasques who lived next door. He was 
came to the conclusion that also aware of the unlikelihood 
Quantana must be attacked of Dona Arcelia’s being at- 
from the street corners and tracted by spiritual means. 
at the doors of its houses. The presidente eyed Father 
While one preached in pub- Keogh steadily. ' “Miracles 
lic, the other made the visits. have occurred?” he asked 
The first sign that the town ° 
was listening came from a 
surprising source. One after-| ~~~ 
noon the presidente was sit-| — 
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ting on the old horse-hair fe ARN <>, +i. Vian’ 
sofa in the little white- ' at POY WHEE ENG 
washed room when Father ys TOL 


Keogh returned home. 
“Good afternoon, Don Aga- 
pito. What can I do for you?” 
The presidente raised 
brandy-ball eyes. “You have 
been telling us to pray. If 
we did, do you believe that 
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we should have any luck?” 

“Certainly, if the faith is 
strong.” 

“I am willing to pray for a 
miracle,” the presidente said. 

Father Keogh sat down un- 
easily. There was something 
in the expression of Don 
Agapito which warned him 
that the desired miracle was 
not to be in the general in- 
terests of the town. 

The presidente passed a 
hand over his sweat-gleam- 
ing head. “You will observe 
that I am a little thin on 
top,” he said. ; 

“It’s something we nearly 
all come to sooner or later.” 
Father Keogh smiled. He 


felt acutely conscious of his]. 


own head of healthy hair. 
“TI do not mind for myself, 


Father,” the presidente lied,| 


“but it is something that wor- 
ries my wife. It’s that all her 
young friends make fun of 
her for being married to 
someone so old. If I had back 
my hair she would love me 
again, that is certain.” 

Father Keogh asked: “Have 
you tried all the usual reme- 
dies? 
like that. Have you had mas- 
sage?” 
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“Most certainly!” 


“Then they could - still 
occur?” 

“Without doubt!” 

“Well, then, Father; if I 


were to go down on my knees 
and pray that I might, in due 
course, ‘receive a new head 
of hair, would ¥ be wasting 


my time?” 
Father Keogh replied em- 
phatically: “No, Don Aga- 


pito, you could not be wast- 
ing your time.” 

That evening it seemed 
that the presidente’s prayers 
might be answered through 
Father Lasques. The younger 
priest made a practical sug- 
gestion. “Why doesn’t he get 
himself a toupee? They make 
them wonderfully these 
days.” 

Father Keogh closed his 
eyes. “A wig,” he said. “A 
wig! Father, I think you may 
have been inspired.” 

It was the priests who took 
the measurements of the 
presidente’s head. He sat be- 
tween them in the _ white- 
washed room, insisting that 
the/ doar should be locked 
against intruders. 

Two photographs were re- 
quired of the presidente, in 
his middle-aged baldness and 
ip his youth with a full head 
of hair. A sample for color 
was also requested. There 
was none to be found on the 
shining head. Father Keogh 
suggested a piece off the eye- 
brow. “It'll set the tune if 
nothing else.” 

The presidente’s dnxiety 
was detectable in his impa- 
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tience until an interesting 
parcel arrived from Huapan. 
Then he appeared with so 


natural a head of hair that. 


even the priests were startled 
by it. 


¢ HE Miracle of the Presi- 

dente” did as much to- 

wards bringing the 
people back to the church as 
all the words addressed to 
them. Father Keogh forbade 
nim to claim that the hair was 
his own, but the presidente 
was In no danger of being 
asked any questions. The 
greater proportion of Quan- 
tana had never seen a wig 
before. The “miracle,” no 
matter how it might have 
been achieved, had softened 
Dona Arcelia towards her 
rusband, and the town was 


impressed. 
“It is something I saw with 
my own two eyes. One 


minute he had the head of 
a pig’s bare back, and the 
next he was—well, you have 
seen him.” ‘ 

“Yes, and they say that he 
prayed for this thing.” 

“Well, it shows that the 
priests are right when they 
say that God hears your 
prayers.” 

The presidente took a 
prideful part in the evening 
parade round the plaza. With 
Dona Arcelia on his arm he 
raised his hat to every slight 
acquaintance... 

The situation in Quantana 
improved. Peop!te began to 
show some of their old res- 
pect when they met the two 


priests in the streets. Greatly 
encouraged, Father Keogh 
and Father Lasques did their 
utmost to persuade their flock 
back to church, and gradu- 
ally the bolder and more de- 
vout began to respond. Don 
Timoteo and his wife were 
the first, and their example 
was followed by Don Miguel, 
Dona Arcelia, Dona Florencia 
and several others. ; 

Father Keogh was de- 
lighted. “I really believe our 
eiforts are being rewarded 
at last.” 

Father Lasques was too ex- 
hausted by the strain of the 
campaign to be more than 
cautiously optimistic. “It is 
a trickle,” he admitted. 

“A trickle that can soon 
become a stream, and then a 
flood. If nothing happens to 
turn them away again, there 


will soon be too many of. 


them for Vito to have any 
influence any more.” 

‘If nothing happens,” 
Father Lasques said. 

“Our congregation has 
heen growing for three weeks 
now,” Father Keogh pointed 
out. “And nothing has hap- 
pened yet.” 

Then Dona Florencia had 
a heart attack. 


ATHER KEOGH was hur- 
Ff rying back from the 
church one day when 
Chela ran to meet him. 
“Father, quick, you’re 
wanted up at the bakery. The 
doctor has asked you to come. 
Something terrible has hap- 
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pened to poor Dofia Floren- 


cia.” 
“What’s the matter? Is it 


an illness, or has she had an 


accident?” asked Fa:iher 
Keogh. 
“No, Father. It’s some- 


thing much worse.” 

Father Keogh wes ac- 
quainted with Dona Floren- 
cie’s matrimonial difficu:ties. 

Her husband, Edmundo Ar- 
rieta, a notorious drunk, left 
her to run the business and 
knocked her about in fits of 
sobbing rage. Normally she 
was well able to hold her 
own with any weapon that 
came to her hand. But it was 
possible that on this occasion 
“dmundo might have done 
her. some serious injury 

“Has she been badly hurt, 
Chela?”’ 

“No, Father, it’s something 
much worse.” 

To show exasperation was 
‘pointless. Father Keogh had 
been in Mexico long enough 
to know that. He said: “Very 


well, Chela, I'll go up at 
once.” 
The bakery was close to 


Porfirio’s bar. Edmundo Ar- 
rieta barred the priest’s way * 
His face was puffed from too 
much pulque and smudged 
with flour. 

Father Keogh addressed 
him severely: “Is what hap- 
pened to Dona Florencia your 
fault again?” 

“My fault!” Edmundo 
shrieked at him. ‘No, burro! 
You are to blame. Why else 
should a nagual visit us?” 

The heat of the vrimitive 
cvens invaded the whole of 
the house. Doctor Juarez was 
waiting inside: , 

‘T’m glad you've come, 
Father,” he said. “She’s call- 
ing for you. She’s had a heart 
attack. She’ll be all right, 
but it’ll help her to talk to 
you.” 

“What’s all this talk about 
evil spirits?” 

“Oh!” The doctor made a 
noise with his lips. “That 
was the cause of the heart 
attack. Look!” He beckoned 
F'ather Keogh across the room 
to where a great stone trestle 
stacked with loaves bore the 
white imprints of a cat. 

Father Keogh bent to ex- 
amine them. “Some cat has 
obviously walked in the 
flour and left marks on the 
table. Why should that give 


| her a heart attack?” 


“Well, you know what they 
are. Isn’t a nagual supposed 
tc bring bad health and 
trouble—and isn’t there a 
tale going about that Malo 
has put himself into the body 
of a cat? She thought he had 
paid her a visit and collapsed 
with fright.” 

“Oh, what is to be done 
| with them?” Father Keogh 
sighed. 

Arrieta came in. He put 
his face close to the priest’s. 
“You and your church-going, 
that is what’s done it. Until 
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she went up there praying 
with you again, everything 
here was all right.” 

The doctor said: “Use what 
few wits you’ve got, Edmun- 
do. As there is no such thing 
as a nagual, how could it pos- 
sibly have harmed your 
wife?” 

“These are the paw marks 
of a real cat,” Father Keogh 
pointed out. “There’s nothing 
supernatural in them.” 

“Tf there is no such thing 
as a nagual and it cannot 
bring bad health like they 
say, why was my wife struck 
down by it?” 

“She wasn’t,” Father Keogh 
said. “She was made ill by 
her own superstitious fears.” 

Arrieta spat down at his 
feet. “It is because she went 
to church and made the Bad 
One angry.” 

“Edmundo, misfortune can 
occur in a perfectly natural 
manner. It’s got nothing to 
do with evil spirits.” 

“My wife goes no more to 
your church after this, and I 
forbid you to go to her now.” 

“Your wife has asked for 
me,” Father Keogh said. “I 
shall have to respect her 
wishes.” 

Dona Florencia recovered 
quickly and seemed to suffer 
no lasting ill-effects. But 
there was an uneasy feeling 
throughout the whole town. 
The congregation became 
noticeably thinner, and fewer 
people cared to be seen in 
the company of the priests. 

Father Keogh pondered the 
problem. He said seriously to 
Father Lasques one day: “Do 
you feel up to a cat hunt? I 
think it has now become 
necessary for us to trap 
Anacleto’s spirit.” 

“t wonder if that was the 
little white cat I picked up 
outside Porfirio’s bar on the 


first night I came to Quan-|. 


tana?” 

“Tt hope so,” Father Keogh 
said. “It might recognise you 
as an old acquaintance and 
walk trustingly into our 
sack.” 


“What will you do with it— 


drown it?” 

“Drown it?” Father Keogh 
said. “On the contrary, I 
shall bring it_back here and 
cherish it. It shall sit on my 
knee, sleep on my bed and 
feed off my plate. And then, 
provided coincidence doesn’t 
choose to see that I drop dead 
with apoplexy, it - should 
surely go to prove that the 
poor little creature can’t hurt 
anybody.” 

“We shall need some sort 
of bait,” Father Lasques said. 
“A really strong-smelling 
piece of fish.” 

“There is some for supper,” 
Father Keogh said. “Ask 
Chela for it.” 

Father Lasques came back 
Irom the kitchen with a fish 
nead held between finger anda 
thunfo. “I think this ought 
to do it,” he said. 


“That ought to do any- 
thing,” Father Keogh agreed. 

He held out his handker- 
chief and made a bundle of 
the fish head in his pocket 

It was dark when they 
reached the plaza. There was 


no one about and only the. 


splinter of light through the 
iron grille on the opposite 
house front showed that Ron- 
cho Herrera was keeping his 
watch. From the bakery next 
door Dona Florencia’s voice 
made angry and unmusical 
sounds in the night as she 
rated Edmundo for being 
drunk again. 

“Nothing done! I must do 
everything—and so recently 
sick in my bed—while you 
sit around the house with 
your tongue lolling out. Are 
the geese fed? Has the pig 
been put in? Are the chickens 
in their house? Most cer- 
tainly not—I am quite sure 
of that. I must do every- 
thing; I, Florencia, who 
could have married straight 
into the bank.” 

The door of Porfirio’s bar 
was closed. They could hear 
the Jeep’s high metallic giggle 
and the clatter of glasses. 
Pablo was playing the old 
guitar and singing a lewd 
little song. 


FTER a while the door 


of the bar opened 
guardedly, not more 
than a few inches. The 


priests, crouching one each 
side of it, drew themselves 
back to the covering wall. 

A hand placed a saucer of 
milk on the steps. The door 
was pushed to and the bar 
was silent. 





“Best of al...” 
My memory has improved. I 
now pay more altention to detail, 
which is a big thing ia my work. 
Best of all though, my wife says 
1 am far more cousiderate since 
taking the Peimau Course. 

. —K.115, Mine Manager, 


Tnercased Faith in Self 
I have gained definitely in memory, 
observation, cificiency, increasing 
my faith in myself, in having 
better contact with other people, 
and in a monetary way. Thank 
you very mucli. 

—H.3013, Draughtsman, 


Headquarters: 
London. 
Established 
Melbourne, 
1907. 





New Zealand Inquirers .. .. .. 
The Pclman Institute, with the 
approval of the Reserve Bank, has 
made arrangements to meet the 
financial restrictions and enable 
residents of New Zealand to enrol 
for the Pelman Course of Training 
without delay. Write in the firet 
instance, to the l’clman Institute, 
Melbourne. 





Father Keogh leaned for- 
ward and whispered: “They 
obviously keep it shut up 
somewhere else and starve it 
tc ensure that it comes here 
each night.” Father Lasques 
held the sack and Father 
Keogh the fish head. “Get 
the poor little beast into the 
bag as quickly as you can, 
but be careful not to hurt it. 
Then get back to the house. 
Don’t wait for me. Ilt look 
after myself.” 


“I will do what I can,” 
Father Lasques said. 


In the darkness Father 
Keogh smiled. “You sound on 
the nervous side. Are you?” 

“I'm not at home in this 
sort of thing,” the young 
priest admitted. 

They knelt a quarter of an 
hour in an uneasy silence. 
Their limbs grew stiff and 
their flesh was chilled by the 


‘fresh touch of the strong night 


wind. 

A faint miaow came from 
the dark. 

“Quick,” 
breathed. 

All that could be seen of 
the victim was an indistinct 
white blur. Father Lasques 
made a plunge with the sack. 
A loud squawk of terror 
turned the silent watchful- 
ness of the night into a tur- 
moil. Shutters were flung 
open, women screamed. 


NEXT MONTH: The 
Jefe addressed the room:| 
“Who can witness that 
Epa! Keogh stole the 
ch 


Father Keogh 


icken?”’ 


You can reduce, as 

thousands of American . 
and Australian men and 

women have done!. 


PROVED 
SLIMMING 
METHOD 


Now it is quite unneces- 
sary for anyone to be 
burdened with ugly, 
unhealthy fat. Now any- 
one can have a slender 
figure — easily, comfort- 
ably and in complete 
safety. A scientific Ameri- 
can treatment, obtainable 
in Australia from 
chemists—A.S.T. (Ameri- 
can Slimming Tablets) 
has been proved by 
literally thousands of men 
and women here! A.S.T. 
is the simplest, safest and 
most effective of all 
slimming methods. You 
take one little tablet three 
times a day—and in no 
time that flabby fat, that 
dangerous overweight will 
disappear.. A.S.T. con- 
tains no harsh purgatives 
or harmful drugs—is safe 
for anyone to take. Ask 
your chemist for A.S.T. 
—American Slimming 
Tablets—8/6 a bottle. 





TAP LESSONS 


% Latest Hollywood Steps, Dances, 
Style, taught Easily, Quickly by Postal 
Lessons ! JACK FSCHER (of New 
York), 177B, Collins St., . Melbourne, 








Pelmanism. 


Scientific Training of Mind 


Pelmanism is a training 


, Memory and Personality 


by correspondence. By it 


the powers of men and women are extended fully in their 
occupations, social life and peculiar interests. 

The effects of Pelmanism are quick and permanent. 
Habits are formed which are immediately useful and 
-which persist and strengthen the following qualities:— 


Observation Self-Confidence Concentration 
Will-Power Judgment Initiative 
Decision Interest-Power Social Ease 


and a thoroughly dependable memory. 


The Exercises are pleasant, and each has its special 


purpose. 
activities of the pupil. 


“The Efficient Mind” 
the Pelman Institute, 


Lane, Melbourne. Write, 


is posted free on 
14 Gloucester House, 
call 


Most of them are related to the daily life and 


application fo 
396 Flinders 


or telephone MB 2555. 


Please send me, post-frec, a. copy of ‘The Efficient Mind,” 


TO the Pelman Institute, 14 Gloucester House, 
396 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

ws 
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Motoring 











AST on the heels: of the 
new Holden came two 
new Fords, the Mark 

II versions of the Consul 
and the Zephyr. 

The latest edition of this 
famous sister act is not a 
mere facelift but a complete 
re-design. The cars are big- 
ger, with more _ wheelbase, 
legroom and width to make 
them really spacious six- 
seaters. 

Engines are bigger in both 
bore and stroke, and horse- 
power has been lifted as 
fellows: Consul to 59 bhp 
from 47, and Zephyr to 80 
from 68. 


The other really important 
change from the _ driver’s 
viewpoint 1s a big reduction 
in the turning radius, which 
makes the cars much handier 
to park and manoeuvre. 


The previous models were 
rather lightly loaded on the 
rear wheels, and this caused 
the Zephyr, particularly, to 
be somewhat prone to wheel- 
spin if one attempted really 
impressive take-offs. 


In the new models the 
weight has been distributed 
more satisfactorily, and there 
is a bit more of it—about 1 
ewt. Result is that the 
wheelspin has ceased to be 
troublesome, even with the 
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BE SURE TO USE THESE PRODUCTS IN SIMILAR TRIALS 


oil, 
drive, 


less. 1, 


life. 
R.A.F. 





petrol — reconditions 
any part of the engine lasts 
over 15,000 miles. 
4, 6, 8 cylinders, 
10/-, 80/-. 
KANT PUNCTU makes all 
tyres puncture proof for 
1248 


RE-NU LIQUID NU METAL engine 
self-reconditioner. 


Add in plug holes, 
while-U- 


Guaranteed harm- 
15/-, 60/-, 


gals. sold 


20/- outfit treats 
1 tyre, 15/6 outfit 2 moto: 


cycles. 10/- outfit 2 bicyele tubes. 


less) AUTO ENAMEL. Just wipe it on. 


- Enamel gives your Car a 
Bee wet : it’s a high-resistance surface 
coating that will bond itself 
surface and defies every pal I } 
Just wipe it on over any color with special finger 
supplied —- it’s easy work to apply and can goes a 
One coat covers almost any surface or color. 


sapphire paint finish. . . 


way. 


* not crack, chip, peel, or fade. 


er money back. Complete 


and paint-it-on mitt, 79/6. 


professional 


completely to any clean 


nt-destroying element known. 


mitt 
long 
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Guaranteed to last 2 years 
outfit with free car cleaner 


PLASTIC LEATHER spreads like butter, hardens overnight— 


ready to use. 2002 uses. 


£12/19/6, : 


6-12 Volts BATTERY WELDERS. 


6/11. 
PLASTIC CAR OVERALL COVERS protect your 


Treble size, 10/-. 
vehicle. 


Only 79/6. 


“GUARANTEED SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK.” 


Free Discount. 


ORDER FORM (indicate choice). 


’ Less 


10 per cent. if two or more products ordered. 
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opp. Richmond 
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considerably greater power 
available. 

Another driver’s improve- 
ment is a higher top-gear 
ratio on both models, which 
lifts.the eruising speed per- 
ceptibly. The Consul now 
holds a very pleasant and 
quiet 60 mph for as long as 
you like; and when I settled 
down and let Nature take 
its course with the Zephyr, 
the speedomefer had drifted 
to 70 when I next looked 
at it. 

Both my road tests of 
these two cars were made 
in similar weather condi- 
tions, about a_ fortnight 
apart, with half a gale blow- 


‘ing across many miles of 


pains. 

My route is cunningly ar- 
ranged to take advantage of 
such conditions, some 
stretches offering sudden 
side gusts at intervals, which 
quickly show the steering 
effects. These can be com- 
pared with _ still - weather 
steering by driving the car 
on other roads with the wind 
running fore and aft. 


“Good fault’’ 


Most modern cars are a 
good deal less upset by cross- 
gusts than were their prede- 
cessors of four or five years 
ago, and the new Fords are 
no exception. There is some 
effect, but not enough to be 
troublesome at maximum 
speeds. 

These maxima were 77 for 
the Consul and 85 for the 
zephyr. Time checks show- 
ed the speedometers to be 
near enough to accurate on 
both cars at high speeds, but 
reading about 5 per cent. 
fast at 30 mph. This is a 
pleasant enough fault, since 
it gives you the thrill of do- 
ing a little mild law-break- 
ing without risk. 

Both cars are very ade- 
quate vehicles in their re- 
spective classes, offering a 
high degree of comfort, 
which can be converted to 
luxury with a little extra 
outlay on such items as a 
heater and a radio. Both 
the cars I tested had the lat- 
ter amenity, and I liked the 
current Ford practice of re- 
moving the speaker to the 


by John Williams 





The Fords are much 
better jobs 


rear of the car, with its 
grille facing upwards from 
the rear parcels tray. 

This enables those in the 
fear seat to have adequate 
volume without the people 
in front having their ears 
beaten off. The curvature 
of the roof acts as a sound 
snell, and the sound reaches 
the front with scarcely any 
Icss of volume. It may have 
been excellence of the set— 
which certainly was good in 
every way—but I suspect 
that some of the exception-~ 
ally good tonal quality was 
due to this arrangement. — 

In both models the en- 
gines are identical, except for 
the number of cylinders, and 
in most aspects of perform- 
ance the cars were propor- 
tional. | : 

The Zephyr scored, of 
course, in the flexibility and 
excellence of balance at all 
speeds which is only to be 
expected of a six-cylinder 
engine, compared with a 
four. But nevertheless, the 
Consul gave a really tinished 
performance in the _ four- 
cylinder class. 

Fuel consumption worked 
out about propertionately, 
too, with 25.2 mpg for the 
Consul and 21.8 for the 
Zephyr, both cars’ being 
driven as hard as .was com- 
fortable for most of the 
time, which means that the 
Zephyr was covering the 
ground faster. 


Accelerations worked out 
like this: — 


THROUGH GEARS. 


Consul Zephyr 
Secs. Secs. 
0-30 6.5 3.8 
0-40 10 7.4 
0-50 15.8 11.6 
0-60 — 17.8 
SECOND GEAR. 
secs. secs. 
30-50 8.6 6.8 
TOP GEAR. 
30-50 12 11 
40-60 18 11.8 
50-70 — 15.4 
STANDING. : 
4-mile 23 20.5 


One of the more important 
changes is a minor one, like~ 
ly to go unnoticed by any- 
one who has not driven the 
preceding models. It is a 
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This front view of the new Consul gives an idea of the increase in size of 
the new Fords. The Zephyr has longer bonnet length, different grille, over- 
riders and some other extras. Both cars are now full 6-passenger, and have 


modification of the instru- 
ment panel, both as to shape 
and surface, so that its re- 
fiection no longer appears 
ia the windscreen. 

This could be vastly irri- 
tating on the predecessors, 
and in certain lighting con- 
ditions even dangerous. 
Some people painted the of- 
fending surface a dark, dull 
finish; which was scarcely 
decorative, but got rid of the 
worst of the trouble. 

In the new cars the sur- 
face contour has’ been 
changed, and it is covered 
in matching upholstery ma- 
terial. This not only ‘has the 
required effect, but is de- 
cidedly decorative. 


Armrests 


The new cars are really 
attractive in the quiet, prac- 
tical good taste of their styl- 
ing. A novel, and useful 
minor detail is the interior 
light, of moulded plastic, in- 


corporating a small lens 
which focuses a beam on 
to the ignition key, which 


otherwise would be masked 
by shadow. 

The Zephyr has a number 
or extras, all of them prac- 
tical. These include bumper 
over-riders and door arm- 
rests, with a pull-down cen- 
tre armrest for the rear seat. 

The rear over-riders are 
formed with two small 
louvres through which beams 
of light shine on the number 
plate, this being a neat and 
well protected form of num- 
ber-plate illumination. 

Both models follow the 
clever Ford plan of housing 


more legroom at the rear. 


the centrally mounted pet- 
rol filler behind the hing- 
ec number plate carrier, the 
tank fills rapidly and com- 
pletely, without airlocks 
forming, and the number 
plate light illuminates it at 
night. : 

Prices are £1,339 for the 
Zephyr and £1,238 for the 
Consul, tax included, 


Aces here 


Turning from cars to 
drivers, it is likely that Mel- 
bourne is going to see some 
very fast and _ inspiring 
sights in this year’s Austra- 
lian TT and Grand Prix, to 
be held at Albert Park on 
November 25 and December 
2, respectively. 

It now seems reasonably 
certain that both Stirling 
Moss and Juan Fangio will 
be competing—which means 
one world champion and 
possibly by that time, two— 
for Moss and Fangia are run- 
ning neck and neck for the 
honor this year. 


Fangio has already done it | 


twice. 

The probability is 
Fangio will head a Ferrari 
team, with probably Musso, 
Castelotti and Peter Collins 
as his support. 

Moss will drive a Porsche 
Spyder in the TT, but it is 
not yet known whether his 
GP car will be a Maserati or 
a British Vanwall. Either 
could be exciting. 

After driving in Australia, 
Moss will fly to the Bahamas 
to visit his family, then go 
to New Zealand for the 
Grand Prix season in Janu- 


that 


ary, thence to Argentina for 
the Grand Prix, after which 
it will be time for him to 
return to Europe for the 
racing season there. 

While Australia has pre- 
viously missed out on such 
celebrities, a mumber of 
them, including Moss, have 
raced in New Zealand, the 


reason being that a differ- 
ent set-up for motor sport 
there has made possible the 
offering of more attractive 
prizes and starting money. 


Here, the interest of the 
Argus, Melbourne, and of 
oil companies is at last par- 
tially overcoming the dis- 
abilities under which this 
very expensive sport has 
labored, 


Another important move is 
reported from New Zealand, 
where it has: been proposed 
that the two countries should 
co-operate in promoting a 
Southern Cross Grand Prix, 
each contributing to the cost 
of bringing out international 
drivers. 


This race would be run in 
Australia, at either Mel- 
bourne or Sydney, and both 
countries would stage a 
series of supporting motor 
race meetings and their re- 
spective Grands Prix. 


Such a plan would greatly 
improve the sport here, and 
could lead to Australians 
taking their place in top 
motor sport overseas, as has 
happened in recent years 
with notable Argentinians 
such as Fangio, Gonsalez and 
the late Onofre Marimon. 


Argentina, despite enor- 
mous local enthusiasm, re- 
mained a country of no in- 
ternatioanl racing account 
until first rate European 
drivers and cars entered the 
scene, just after the war. 


The best of the Argentin- 
ians quickly absorbed the 
finish and artistry which the 
best in cars, circuits, or- 
ganisation and more than 60 
years of tradition had bred 
in the Europeans, 








OFFICE POSITIONS 
FOR GIRLS 
ARE PLENTIFUL 


Office work offers excellent Oppor- 
tunities for those wha have had a 
Sound Training in 


e@ SHORTHAND 
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It will pay you well to master 


these subjects in your own Home, i 
under the guidance of Stott's Ex- 


perienced Instructors. 

Good Positions are Plentiful, but 
the highest Positions go to those 
who have lad a thorough and 


complete Training. 
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Good Handwriting 
is Important 


—it is your Personal Representative. 


Under our Special Muscular-Move- 
ment Course, success is assured. 
Thousands of graduates in all parts 
of the World. 

This Student wrote: “TI have de- 
rived tremendous benefit from the 
Course. Not only does it train 
your arm but it also trains the 
nerves and, what is very important, 
it teaches concentration. There is 
a very noticeable improvement in 
my Writing."’ 

You can become a good writer 
under The Australian School of 
Penmanship Muscular - Movement 
Postal Course. If you are inter- 
ested in improving your Writing— 
mail the Coupon for particulars. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOGL OF PENMANSHIP 
100 Russell St., Melbourne, 

(A Division of Stott's Colleges.) 
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KEEP DOWN 
EXCESS FAT 


« 
% J 
my ¥ Ny 
% 


FACIAL — Milt THE ROOTS ; 
“Mean et 


ae fig 
Ss 
Yes, thanks to Madame B. Eugene’s 


famous ‘“Self-Cure,” you can clear 
your face permanently cf superflucus 


Reduce safely arms, legs, hair. 
hips—any part, with Dr. 
Paul Bouchaud's  Flesh- 
reducing Scap. Slim as 
you WASH! 


1 Tablet, 5/9, 
4 Tablets, £1, 


Posted. 


y 


® Obtainable only from 
All Correspondence mailed 


in plain wrappers. 


Eugene. 


WHY HAVE 
GREY HAIR ? 


Madame B. Eugene’s 
“NEAPOLITAN HAIR 
RESTORER”’ puts | back 
natural colour and has 
no — odor, Many MEN 
USE IT, TOO! 


Posted (Vic.), 8/6 


Phone XW 3598 


Write for 


Time has proved it the safest 
and surest of HOME TREATMENTS, 
easy to carry out. 


PAINLESS & ODORLESS 
FULL 


COURSE 


(Post Free) 


£2/2/-, 


FREE ADVICE and 


BEAUTY GUIDE. 





French Hair and Skin Specialist, 
84 VICTORIA STREET, SANDRINGHAM 


— VIC. — 








ONE LITTLE TABLET 
—3 TIMES A DAY 


and you are 


MAM 


You CAN be rid of ugly, 





unhealthy fot! You CAN be 
beautifully slim—easily, and 
in complete safety. A 
scientific American treatment 
is obtainable in  Austraiia, 
called A.S.T. — American 
Slimming Tablets. You just 
take one iablet, three times a 
doy—and then watch thot. 
flabby, unhealthy fot go! 
A.S.T. contains no harmful 
drugs or purgatives and con 
be taken by anybody in, com- 
plete safety. Ask your chemist 
for A.S.T. 8/6 a bottle. 


AMERICAN 


SLIMMING TABLETS 
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AT MUSIC 


Win invitations 


Learn quickly, 
easily--under 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Home-Study 
Course for 


% STEEL GUITAR, 
%& Hill-billy Guitar 
* Banjc Mandolin 
% Pianc Accordion 
% Saxcphone - 
ye Clarinet. - Piano 

% Button Accordion 

% Mouth Organ Uke. 


COSTS ONLY 
4/- Weekly 








Beginners etart 
playing in 30 min- 
utes. 5,0 


Instruments 
sent — freight 
anywhere in 
pence weekly. 
to-day... for. free 


Write 

meution the instrument you javour. | 

SAMPSONS, Dept. P, 
481 Kent St., 

Box 4184, G.P.O., Sydney. | 


Madame B. 
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YOU BE A DETECTIVE | 


THE PRICE OF AMBITION 


Ria Professor righted the firescreen and ob- 

served that the bullet which passed 
through it must have buried itself in a 
burning log. 












“My husband was very angry because I had 
signed a contract to resume my theatrical career,” 
sobbed Mollie Evans. “Broslaw, my former man- 
ager, John and myself were discussing it before 
our guests arrived, Finally John became insult- 
ing and Brosilaw left.” 








“And in his haste he forgot these?” queried 
Fordney, picking up a pair of gloves near the body. 


“Yes... yes... he must have...” Mrs. 
Evans was near hysterics, thought Fordney, as 
she hastily continued.. “Then John went to the 
desk, took his recently made will from it, laughed 
crazily and with an insane look, walked over and 
flung it into the fire. He swung around and I 
was horrified to see a gun in his hand, I screamed 
and he cried cut, ‘You fool, you,’ and I thought 
for a second he was going to kill me. A shot 
rang out and ne fell to the floor.” 








As he reached over the body to pick up the 
gun Fordney noticed the powder burns on the 
bosom of Evans’ dress shirt and that a stud was 
missing. 


“Are you sure Broslaw left before the. .’. 
accident?” 


“Surely, Professor, you don’t doubt my story!” 


“But I certainly do, Mrs. Evans and as 


for Broslaw .. .” 


Solution 
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THEY'D MARRY AUSTRALIANS TF .. 


O one would agree with 
him more than the mi- 
grants. But New Aus- 

tralian men tell me that they 
find it difficult to get Aus- 
tralian girls to go out with 
tlem in the first place, let 
alone marry them. 


The Dutch seem to find it 
easier than others to persuade 
our girls to walk to the altar. 
As for Australian men marry- 
ing migrant girls, they aren’t 
in the race. The girls are 
snapped up by their own na- 
tionals almost as soon as they 
set foot on our shores—and 
there are still thousands of 
New Australian bachelors 
longing to be married. 

It looks as if it’s up to us 
old Australians to do some 
introducing along with some 
traditional hospitality in the 
home, doesn’t it? 


The Greek Way 


When the Greeks have a 
dance they do the thing 
properly, families and all. I 
found this out when I attended 
the Greek Ball in Melbourne 
on September 11. I wondered 
how they formed their parties, 
and I found that there’ were 
no such things at a Greek 
ball. Instead, every family 
goes. Sons don’t go with their 
girl friends or girls with their 
boy friends, unless they are 
actually engaged. 

They go with Mama and 
Papa and their sisters and 
brothers, but—and this is a 
great advantage—they aren’t 
stuck in the family group or 
with a party. They are free 
to dance with anyone they 
choose. This seemed to me to 
make for great fun. That 
Greek dance was certainly a 
terrific success. @ 


Wedding to 


Remember 

A wedding is something we 
never forget, when it’s our 
own, What a memory one 


young married couple have 
who were being united in 
holy matrimony at Sacret 


Heart Church, Carlton, Mel- 
bourne, on Saturday. Septem- 
ber 1! 

An organist practising in 
the church loft saw the cere- 
mony about to begin. He 
turned back to the organ and 
supplied their wedding music 
for them. To some of the 
guests it was just organ music. 
But the young couple. who 
happen to be musical. realised 
even in the excitement of 
their own wedding that they 
were getting something extra 
in the way of music, and the 
wedding march, at the end, 


Sir Richard Boyer, 


ehairman 


of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, says that homesick 
migrants should be encouraged 
tomarry Australians. This would 


solve problems 


of assimilation 


and homesickness, he says. 


swelled out in glorious, tri- 
umphant harmony. 

And no- wonder. That 
young couple did not know 
it, nor did their guests, but 
the organist was Fernando 
Germani, titular organist at 
St. Peter’s Rome, one of the 
world’s greatest players, who 
had selected the Carlton 
church organ for daily prac- 
tice. Germani, who is a senti- 
mentalist at heart, enjoyed his 
impromptu performance. 


Fair Meams er 
Foul 


We all know, nowadays, 
that cows like music, that they 
have personalities and that 
they appreciate a pleasant pat 
and gay little song from the 
pretty milkmaid. This sort of 
thing makes them yield more 
milk. Now the cows are a bit 
annoyed because, it seems, 
hens want some fussingy too. 





Those scientific experts 
have been on the job studying 
the fowlyard, and we're told 
to realise that each bird has a 
personality of its own and is 
not just an egg-laying ma- 
chine. By playing up to 
Henny Penny, smoothing her 
ruffled feathers, studying her 





personality and encouraging 
her whims, we can increase 
her egg-production. ‘ 

But what’s she going to say 
when you ask her in to tea 
and sit her down to eat her 
own egg? Will she lay more 
eggs, or won’t she? 


Collected the Ring 


Here’s another unusual 
wedding story from Camoo- 
weal, North-west Queensland, 
this time. It concerns a fly- 
ing policeman who has his 
own plane that he flies on off- 
duty hours. He was a guest 
at a local wedding recently, 
and everyone was at the 
church when the best man 
found he didn’t have the 
ring ! 

He had left it with his 
father who was somewhere 
on his property 50 miles or so 
away. So off takes the flying 
policeman, Constable Ronald 
Rooke, in his little Avro plane, 
locates the father, and returns 
with the ring. Of course, 
wedding celebrations had be- 
gun, but the guests trooped 
back to the church and all 
was well. @ 


Antiques 


At long last I’ve found 
where I can get some good 
antique furniture before the 
dealers have beaten me to it. 
And I don’t think they’ll get 
there in a hurry. It’s at Alice 
Springs. This was an inter- 
esting discovery I made when 
I interviewed the President of 
the Country Women’s Associa- 
tion in Alice Springs, Mrs. 
G. Schmidt, a few weeks ago. 

Mrs. Schmidt’s husband is 
a French polisher, and it has 
been a wonderful surprise for 


him to find so many beautiful 
old pieces of cedar and ma- 
hogany furniture in the town, 
Some didn’t realise just what 
lovely furniture they had until 
Mr. Schmidt told.them. “It’s 
rare to see so much outside of 
capital cities these days,” he 
said. @ 


Short-Sighted 


These new pyramid hats, 
inverted soup tureens and 
veiled saucepans that have 
become the fashion this sea- 
son might look all right after 
you’ve had time for a session 
with the hairdresser, beauty 
specialist, and if you are able 
to afford a model outfit. 
Otherwise they turn you into 
short-sighted mushrooms and 
unlit lamp-posts, and do noth- 
ing for you whatever except, 
‘perhaps, to improve your 
sense of balance. 





A French cartoon sums 
them up neatly. A small boy 
is offering to help a fashion- 
able lady, face hidden under 
her huge hat, across the road. 

If you Have an old lamp- 
shade you can doss it up with 
some filmy material round the 
crown or wear it plain, as 
a.lampshade on your pretty 
head. That’s what some of 
our brighter sisters in Sydney 
are doing at the moment, very 
effectively. 





If one of them hadn’t told 
me that she really was wear- 


_ ing her lampshade and shown 


me where she had removed 
the light frame section I 
wouldn’t have believed her. 
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THE CHINABOY SHIRT 


The East. is the in- 
fluence on the beach 
this summer. Here 
are some charming 1l- 
lustrations of the 
theme for your holi- 
day choice. 
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BACK AGAIN 


There’s nothing to beat the coolie-tunic over bathers 

for the beach. Here it’s gaily lined to match the swim- 

suit underneath, ideally informal for holiday wear. The 
\ sunshade completes the Eastern influence of the outfit. 








On opposite page, the cotton beach 
tunic (above) has an Eastern pattern in 
its gold, brown and black weave. The 
Oriental design in the slit sleeves, and em- 
broidery round the jacket worn by the 
happy holiday-maker, on her knees in the 
sand, is another version of the Orient car- 
ried to the top of her head by the peaked 


straw hat. ; The Australian Journal, 1/10/56 75 
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A oS 7 
NO HARSH HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 


Red eyes, raw nerves, hairtrigger temper, jaded appetite... 
put them behind you today! Send for our .Ifree Booklet. 
Win back that vivacious clear-eyed freshness, that vitality ... 
Write today, enclosing stamped envelope, to: 
; CHARLES MARKELL COMPANY PTY. LTO., 
131B Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Yl withease” 
bays Ufdme Q Ligéne 
4 sf EEE 
Reduce arms, legs, hips—any part—in your 
bath, with Dr. PAUL BOUCHAUD'S FLESH- 
REDUCING SOAP. Get, and stay, smart and 


slim by this safe, easy home method, obtain- 
able only from Madame B. Eugene. 


ONE TABLET, 5/9 
4 Tablets, £1... Post Free 


Address: MADAME B. EUGENE, 
French Hair and Skin Specialist, 


84 VICTORIA ST., SANDRINGHAW — 
vic. ———————_ Phone: XW 3598 


\ DY PAUL BOUCHAUD’S 


FLESH ~ SOAP 


DRINK HABIT 
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DEAF? 


“CHICO” INVISIBLE EARPHONES 
@ Thousands of homes rutned by @ 


Worn inside your ears, no drink fh 
cords or batteries. Guaranteed @ rin or LUCR Pah ae  ] 


for your lifetime. £2/10/- pair. aria i 
U ; : sire for alcohol is destroyed. 
Outside Australia—Sterling. & Guaranteed harmless, taste. & 
Write for free booklet. 


ier can be given secretly or 
MEARS EARPHONE CO., voluntarily. State which wanted. 
Desk 20, ‘Payten Chambers, 


2 Bridge St., Sydney. 
In business 35 years. 


DESTROYED 





8 
Full twenty days’ course, 30/- 8 


e DEPT. J, EUCRASY CO. » 
\ 297 Elizabeth St., yey. a | 
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COOKERY 


MAKE 









A 


YOUR 


OWN BOMBE 


Why wait to be taken 


to enjoy that Bombe Alaska? 


to an expensive restaurant 
Why not make your 


own bombe and explode it at home for family and 


friends? 


ANY of those “special” 
dishes that tot up toa 
nice little sum on your 

cafe menu can -really be 
made just as well at home 
to delight your husband and 
children and make them 
boast about Mum as a cook. 

So this month The Austra- 
lian Journal has secured a 
few of these “special” recipes 
for you. You'll find they’re 
like a party dress—a good 
simple foundation dressed up 
with frills. 


BOMBE ALASKA 

You will need to have two 
separate lots of ingredients. 

First put aside a sponge 
slab; 6 ozs. sugar; and 3 egg 
whites. 

Then, for the ice-cream, 
take 2 egg whites; 2 table- 
spoons icing sugar; vanilla 
and $ pint of cream. 

Method: Whip whites stiff- 
ly. Fold in whipped cream, 
sugar and vanilla. Freeze 
without stirring for about 1 
to 14 hours. Cut the spone 
in two pieces, the same size 
as the ice-cream tray. Place 
the ice-cream in between the 
sponge. Make a meringue 
by beating the whites stiffly, 
then gradually add the sugar 
and beat well. 

Have this meringue mix- 
ture ready before turning 
the ice-cream out. Spread 
it thickly over the ice-cream 
cake. Place on board and 
brown quickly in moderate 
oven. Serve at once. 


STRAWBERRY GATEAU 
Takes: 1 pint milk; 2 egg 
yokes; essence; strawberries; 
3 tablespoons water; 4 pint 
cream; 2 tablespoons sugar; 
sponge finger bisctiits; 13 
tablespoons gelatine; whipped 
cream for decorating. 

Method: Warm. milk in 
saucepan; cream the egg 
yolks and sugar and add to 
the hot milk. Cook slowly 
until the mixture coats the 
spoon. Soften the gelatine 
in water and dissolve. When 
the custard mixture is cool 
add the dissolved gelatine. 
Lastly, add the _ slightly 
whipped cream. 

Line a round cake tin or 
mould with finger biscuits, 
and pour in the partly set 
custard mixture. Allow to 
become thoroughly set. Then 
unmould and decorate with 
whipped cream and straw- 
berries. Finish off with a 
band of red ribbon around 


the outside of the gateau. 
Any firm fruits may ba used 
and, as an alternative to the 
figer biscuits, you cou:id use 
slices of sponge cake. 


BUTTERSCOTCH PARFAIT 
Takes: ? cup brown sugar; 
13 tablespoons butter; 3 
tablespoons milk; 3 egg 
yolks; pinch salt; 2 egg 
whites; } pint cream (whip- 
ped); 2 teaspoon vanilla es- 
sencea 
Method: 
and butter 
saucepan, 
cook until 


Melt the sugar 
together in a 
Add milk, and 
smooth. © Pour 
into the well-beaten egg 
yolks and cook over hot 
water until slightly thicken- 
ed. When cool, add the salt 
and vanilla essence and fold 
in the whipped cream, and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into refrigera- 
tor trays and freeze to from 
4 to 5 hours, with tempera- 
ture as cold as possible. 


JUNKET ICE-CREAM 

Takes: 1 junket tablet; 4 
print milk; 4 cup sugar; 1 tin 
of unsweetened milk cooled 
in refrigerator; 1 teaspoon 
gelatine; 1 teaspoon vanilla 
essence. 

Method: Make a_ junket 
with 4 pint of milk in which 
has been dissolved $3 cup 
sugar and 1 junket tablet. 

Then whip the contents of 
a tin of unsweetened milk 
until it is like whipped 
cream. Gradually add 1 tea- 
spoon of gelatine dissolved 
in a littlke warm water. Add 
junket and teaspoon of van- 
iJla essence. Mix all toge- 
tuer, put in trays and freeze 
until thick all around edges 
(about 1 hour). Turn into 
busin and beat well. Return 
to tray and freeze. Repeat 
this process once more, then 
freeze ready to use. If de- 
sired, a tablespoon of con- 
densed milk may be added 
to give a rich flavor. 


ICE-CREAM 
For ice-cream recipes turn 
the temperature indicator 
on your. refrigerator on 


to maximum an hour be- 
fore freezing, keep at maxi- 
mum while freezing, and 
then turn the indicator back 
to the temperature you pre- 
fer normally. Use of a 
wooden spoon to remove the 
ice-cream from the metal 
trays will avoid scratches on 
the metal. @ 


OUR PATTERN SERVICE 


er larger figure is far too often neglected in the 
ready-made dress these days. 





So ‘the Australian Journal 
had a pattern specially de- 
signed for those with more 
generous curves. You will be 
delighted with the result. 


..No. 2462: Available in sizes 
38, 40, 42, 44. 


Size 40 requires 4% yds. of 
36-in. material. 


Price 2/6 (post free). 





No. 2938: Sizes 34, 36, 38 
and 40. With cap sleeves it 
takes for size 36, 43 yds. of 
36-in. material. 
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With three-quarter sleeves, 
Same Size, 5 yds. of 36-in. 
material. 


Price 2/6 (post free), oef4 


we beast 





How to Order Your Patterns 


To obtain patterns fili in order form below and post it to The 
Australian Journal. Patterns are available for 6 weeks after publication 
date, and will reach you 3 weeks after receipt of order. In New 
Zealand pattern is available for 12 weeks after publication date. In- 
sufficiently stamped letters cannot be accepted. Please note that when 
more than one pattern is asked for, they are not sent together. If you 
receive one before the other, wait 2 little while and the second one will 
arrive. ; 





Australian Journal Patterns Order Form 
(October, 1956) 


SIZE REQUIRED....... iis trtedacteaS ea Malien tart het Ait g 


_ Fill in and enclose postal note or money order for the correct amount re- 
quired for each pattern ordered, and > post to THE AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL 
(Pattern Dept.), 230-236 Stanley Street, West Melbourne, C.3, Victoria. 


Pattern Nos. 2938 and 2462, 2/6 Each. 


(Cross out No. not required) 
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Children need energy, Jam 
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gives if and Rosella Jams, 
fresh 


fruit and pure cane sugar, 


made from orchard 


are in so many delicious 
varieties. For table use or 


baking day choose — 


SOLUS APRICOT CONSERVE-— FIG 
BLACK CURRANT-MARMALADES RASPBERRY — QUINCE 


fAlRA PLUM ~ PEACH 








Wonderful FREE BOOK proves there is 


No Need to Wear Glasses 


Hundreds of men, women and young 
people have written to -me, worried 
and fearful about their eyes. After 


Teading the amazing free book, “Better 
Natural Sight Without Wearing Glasses,” 
they have found that there is a way 
to regain normal vision without the need 
of glasses at all. 





My patients include men for the Navy 
and Air Force, and also men qualifying 





Dy ania: simopl test f for all trades and professions: Civil 
ASTIGMATISM Aviators, Civil Servants, Clerks, 
To the normal eye the width || Motorists, Engineers, Policemen, Rail- 


and depth of colour in the’ 
black bars of all four circles : 
astig- : 
matism enists there is varia- : 
tion in the width and depth | 


are uniform. When 


waymen, Engine Drivers—people whose 
careers depend upon their eyes. 
[f vou suffer from 
SHORT SIGHT LONG SIGHT 


of bars, FAILING SIGHT ASTIGMATISM 
TIREO EYES TURNED EYES 
STRAIN EYE HEABACHES 








or any other eve weakness (except diseased 
eyes), just write (enclosing 33d. postage), er 


call TO-DAY for FREE 32-page Booklet, 
“Better Natural Sight Without “Wearing 
Glasses'’—Thig includes testimonials frem 


happy people who have discarded glasses. It 
will open up a new avenue of hepe for you. 


EYESIGHT TRAINING 


(FERGUSON SYSTEM) 


Room 604B, Manchester Unity Building, 
188 Elizabeth St.. Sydney. MA 5455. 
For FREE Consultation ring MA 5455, Now! 
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Australia Wide Open. 


Continued from page 9 
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but more often it gets you into it. Those 
jockeys ought to remember that. 


“The proper place for a whip is on 
top of a coach, 


“Tt took four days to get from Long- 
reach to Cloncurry. Today it takes a 
little more than 2 hours in a DC3. They 
can fly over floodwaters. Imagine our 
job through the channel country in the 
wet. Sometimes we had to give up 
altogether. But we managed to carry 
three tons of mail, sometimes along 
-with passengers and baggage.” 


Drivers were paid £10 and £11 a 


month and the mail stage attendants. 


got £6 a month unless they ‘could 
shoe horses. Then they got £7 a week.” 








All coach trips started from a rail- 
head with mail, and Mr. Hurle used to 
start blowing his bugle a quarter of 
a mile before reaching a mail stage or 
post office. 


“T guess that’s one custom it would 
be nice to keep, if you could, from an 
aeroplane,” he said regretfully. 

Once a woman nearly gave birth to 
a baby in his coach. She was deposited 
at a mail stage post just in time. Often 


very sick people had to be carried in 


the jolting coach, 

“Things are better for them today,” 
said Mr. Hurle. 

“Those delicate creatures seldom 
complained,” he said, “But men were 
always groaning and grumbling.” 

Jo’s wife, 79, is the best mate a man 
ever had, he says. 

And, sign of the times, she loves an 
air trip. 

Soon I was back in the aircraft my- 
self, watching natives pop in and out 





CLASSIFIED | ADVERTISEMENTS 





STAMPS 


£1 will buy 500 different Stamps, 
500 first-grade~ hinges, Ivorine 
Perforation Gauge, stainless steel 
Tweezers. Also available: 100 differ- 


lashes. 


for 6/., 500 for 10/-, 1,000 for 20/-, 
ERSKINE STAMP SERVICE, P.O. Box 
166, Parramatta, N.S.W 


25 CEYLON, 2/-; 6 Cyprus, i/-; 
5 Fiji, 1/-; 8 Gold Coast, 1/-; 
10 Kenya, 1/8; 8 Jamaica, 9d.; 25 
Pakistan, 1/6; 5 Nigeria, 1/-. Postage 
extra, Ask for Approvals. J. WOODS, 
55 Scotts Ave., Mortdale, N.S.W. 


5 AUST., 1/6; 200 World, 2/6; 100 
Br. Empire, 2/6; 50 Bohemia, 2/6; 
100 Canada, 7/6; 200 italy, 5/6; 300/18 to 68 
Belgium, 10/-; 100 Greece, 5/6; 50 
Spain,* 1/3. Ask for Approvals. K. G, 
WIESE, Box 14, Bordertown, S.A. 


USTRALIA, 2 Cobb & Co., 4/2; 2 
- Olympics, 10/6; 3 Royal Visit, 5/11; 
3 Coronation, 5/11; 6 Produce Food, 1/-. 





are lonely, 


DOO" 
service, 
how 





envelope. 
dential. 





IRLS—Have 
COURTNEY, Lestie St., 


ent Stamps for 1/9, 200 for 3/3, 300 LONELY Girls 

invites you to join, without being 
charged joining fee or other costa. Only. 
male members pay club fees, 
like to have a fice pen 
friend; meet interesting people, 
to MODERN WORLD CLUB, Box 4226, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


ONELY? Then write to fie “BILLY- 


It’s New. 
you can be put in touch 
lonely people re the opposite sex, from 
A 
and wealthy. 

No obligation. Very confi- 
BILLYDOO, Desk A, Box 133, 
Haymarket P.O., Sydney. 


FOR SALE 


PERSONAL 





Beautiful 
Stamp. 
Sarina, 


Long, 
Details. 


Eye- 
W. A. 
N.Q. 


This club 


UTHORS invited 


publication. 
WELL LTD., 
England. (Kst. 


LYDE 


Wanted ! 1898. ) 

RUSSELL 

If you 
write 


ing _. Disease. 


full or part-time. 
Confidential 


It's Different. 


Introduction 
Learn 

with 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


HELPFUL Low-cost 
lime earning, 

Writing, Mental Power, 
Nerves, Hair Growth, 
{ming, Body Building, 
From 5/-, while they 


walks of life—workers 
Details sent in plain 








MISCELLANEOUS 


submit 
types (including Voems) for book 
Reasonable terms. 
Eims Court, 





DHM 
Homoeopathic Physician Herbalist, 
Uses the Wisdom of The Orient in Treat- 
Remarkable 
G.P.0.° Box 3193, Sydney. 


a 
EXTRA Money for Men and Women, 


Money-making Plas show how. 
from £5 to £25 a week. Detuils from 
Desk AJC, J. O'ROURKE, Box 6070, 


Folios. 
Formulas, 


Reducing, 

Boxing, 
last. 
day—ANDES DISTRIBUTORS, Box 3062, 


on the station hops, dressed to kill in 
fine colored shirts, one in a scarlet felt 
hat, some iri huge sombreros, back from 
a buying spree in Cloncurry. Once more 
the mail was. handed out, letters taken 
in. Fish at Normanton, subsidised by 
the Government, was taken on for In- 
land towns, stores were -handed out 
and parcels and passengers taken on, 
and we were off again, hopping. 


And so it goes on—little hop, big 
hop, from city to country, from town 
to town, from town to homestead, from 
homestead to gulf, from gulf to home- 
stead, back on the round trip, 51 stops 
in all in two weeks, 6,400 miles of fly- 
ing routes over Channel and Gulf Coun- 
try. 300,000 square miles of Inland 
Queensland. 


You can feel life throbbing in the 
North Australian and Queensland In- 
land now. And it is just a beginning. 
For science, and the plane, and the 
radio, and sheer. Australian ingenuity, 
have made.it Australia Wide Open. @ 











TARGET | 
UNIDENTIFIED 


Continued from page 19 








MSS all 


smoothing reach, down-cur- 
rent ahead. Submarine fuel. 


A minute before, captain, 
gunner, first-lieutenant, as- 
dic-officer had been work- 
men—thinking only of doing 
a job, the job for which their 
years of training had pre- 
pared them. Detect, attack, 
destroy that which had at- 
tacked them. 


Now, cruising slowly up-. 
current, the smell of oil heavy 
in their nostrils, filling the 
quiet night, there was time 
to apply thought processes to 
other things. The captain left 
his binnacle and leaned his 


STOCK- 
\lfracombe, 


(india), 


Results. 


Guaranteed 
Make 


Spare 
Story 
Personality, 
Swim- 

ete. 
We ite to- 


199 Collins pane ae ELER & CO. anes G.P.0., Sydney. hands on the fore windbreak, 

me : (VE yourself a chance in life! My AGIC Tricks, New and aad: gazing ahead into Sara 

7 ‘ simply worded, easily understood ‘ J Below him atches of light- 

ARGAINS for October: 10 Glorious | jegsons strengthen’ memory, increase | 94 MeCole. As ae K. VOLICH, ees the Re eat aces i. 

Tri-angles for 2/-; 10 Portugal, | efficiency, build character, bring suc- ” e, Vic. ness, p : 

Commemoratives, large Pictures, 1/6; | cess, ‘Details Free. Write Now! ATCH LABEL B” gun watched him. 

10 Poland, Charity Pictorials, 1/6; | a. BREYNARD, Box 143F, P.O., Eliza- cte., Alb S—Olympic Games, God. thought the Cunner 

6 U.S.A., large Commemoratives, 1/-. beth St., Melbourne, Victoria. B ums. MAGAZINE CLUB, Au ’ oug. L e c , 

Add return postage. THE ATLAS | ‘ox 1, P.O., S.E.6, Victoria. + | again at the binnacle, officer 


STAMP sete Box 1, Roseville, N.S.W. 





REE. Set 9 Czecho-slovakia Trade 

and Industry Pictorial catalogued 
6/10 sterling by Stanley Gibbons, abso- 
lutely free to all new applicants for 
our Approvals. SEVEN SEAS STAMPS, 
105-7 Macquarie St., Dubbo, N.S.W. 


(2) Echoes 
Life, 12/6 ; 
lands, 10/-. 


F.R.G.S. 


“H'STORY of. Caitns, N.Q.”’ 
Early Days of Cairns, 10/-; 
About Cairns (1) Second Decade, 12/6; 


—set nett, £2/10/-. J. 
(Aust.), 


Books— 

More grop FORGETTING ! 

way to remember 
of Past, 12/6; A Varied 
Tropic Coasts and Table- 
Limited Editions, 500 each 
W. COLLINSON, 
Chaucer Street, 


stamp for free 


Melbourne. 
4c 


Moorooka, $.4, Brisbane, Q. 


YNiQue BARGAIN: 750 all dif- 
: ferent, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Triangulars, Azerbaijan, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Burma, Arabia, Bolivia, Ecuador, 


Cyprus, Afghanistan, Siam, Traq, Mexico, | few pence. Formula and complete . ; 
etc., for 20/-. L. WHITE, Box 65, |simple illustrated instructions, 7/6. will bring replies from all over 
Petersham, N.S.W. Homecraft catalogue free. VICTOR Australia and New Zealand. 3/- 











AKE beautiful vaseware and all kinds 
of saleable novelties easily with 
simple plastic modelling paste costing 


REES, 44-46 Keitley Rd., Subiaco, W.A. 








Learn the easy 
names, 
studies—anything, for all time. 
leaflet. 
MEMORY SYSTEM, Box 1090 J, G.P.O., 
(Est. 50 ycars. ) 


Our Classified Ads. 


per line—2/6 if 12 ‘insertions. 
words to the line. 


of the watch—suppose the 
Old Man’s made a mistake? 
Compared to his other lapse— 
this! You didn’t stop to think 
when a 40-knot tinfish. leapt 
at you; you were captain, 
your slightest wish was an 
inflexible command, you had 
a ship specifically designed 
and built to smash the thing 
that had spat the contents of 
one of its eye-sockets at you; 
so you didn’ stop to think, 
just automatically acted. Re- 


facts, 
Send 
LINNEAN 


Six 


USICAL Instruments. Mail Order ; gardless of possible inter- 
5 . Oopy must be in hand by 1st of ; 

PERSONAL eal” Ulu meee on a rv month prior to month of national consequences. 
Att Lonely Folk should write to me | Hill-Billy Guitar, £6/10/-. _ Piano- publication, But back in Navy Office in 
and learn how I can help you to Pee aie pan ee) Eaibie orant Melbourne they had all week 
make frends and a happy marriage | Quttity ~ complete, ‘£48. Columbia Write, ‘phoug or wire to think, and weigh, and 
DOROTHY POPE, Box 182, Haymarket, | Gramo Needles, tin of 200, td THE ; judge—a passed-over lieu- 
Sydney. pane A oce ee este dette AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL tenant-commander. Thank the 

Melbourne 230-236 Stanley Street Lord I’m only a gunner! 
ON’T BE LONELY. Write to me : ero Th iain’ ‘ithea “his 
and learn how I can help you AVE Pounds ‘on family clothing. West Melbourne, C.3, Victoria. he = captain 1ite 15 
make friends and a happy marriage Rosa Hynes’ complete simplified Phone: FY 1306. weight from his hands and 
through my select Club. Sincere confi- |Home Dressmaker Course will help You. Tel - stood there'a moment. Then 
dential service. No obligation. PAT | Includes 2 Free Patterns, all sizes, ages, elegrams : he turned and came back to 





DWYER, Box 716, G.P.0., Sydney. Free advice on Your Problems. Write LIFE, Melbourne. 
5 ANDES DISTRIBUTORS, Box 3062, 
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the gunner and _first-lieu- 
tenant. You could cut their 





“This car's got really 


sympathetic embarrassment 
with a hull-scraper. 


He wished the old gunner 
was alone. Number One was 
one of his own, college-bred, 
all his career before him, too 
young to know the constant, 
soul-searing knowledge that 
all your team-mates knew 
you were passed over, The 
gunner—his sympathy was 
understanding—man for man. 
The first-lieutenant’s sym- 
pathy, junior officer for his 
captain, was—indecent, not 
according to Q.R. and A. I, 


Q.R. and A.J. There- were 
things laid down which had to 
be done on occasions like this. 
It was significant that the 
Captain spoke to his gunner. 


“We've got her all right, 
Guns. Too much of that 
stinking stuff for her to re- 
lease deliberately.” 


“She’s there for good all 
right, sir.” 

The other two. officers 
waited. God, why don’t they 
say it? The power, the pri- 
vilege of command. It’s all 


terrific. acceleration!” 





You're the boy. You sank an 
unidentified submarine—not 
in real wartime; in “police 
action.” 


“Target unidentified.” 
That’s what the signal to 
Navy Office, and the world, 
would say. Unidentified. 


The captain, unconsciously, | _ 
was again facing the pungent 
dark ahead. For one brief 
moment he toyed with the 
ridiculous idea of keeping it 

uiet, not sending a signal. 
Quiet? With a ship’s com- 
pany exulting over their first 
kill? His kill. 


The captain turned, and, 
trying to conceal his struggle. 
showed it by the struggle to 
conceal it on his face. He 
threw up his head, looking 
round the faces on the bridge, 
an expression on his wind- 
weathered face, half- 


shadowed jn the  binnacle 
light, which made _ the 
watching gunner feel he'd 


follow him through hell and 
beyond. 


“Signalman,” the captain 


mine—with the responsibility! called. @ - 





SOLUTIONS TO CROSSWORDS 








INEXPENSIVE 
Mine of Information 


“Be Your Own Employer,’ “SO 
Moneymaking Formulae,’ “Nerves 
of ‘Steel'"' (10/- each); “Develop 
Your Arms, Hands and Shoulders’’ 
(5/- each). Stock of these courses 
are limited. WA, c/o 16 Hodge St., 
Hurstville, N.S.W. 
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women found happi- 
ness by joining my 
club, You can 

make similar friend- 
ships. Send « 
addressed envelope tnd gc 
Mlustrated Booklet 
particulars of my Matrimonial pome 
Pondence Club, posted plain wrapper, 

MISS ROWENA F. RUSSELL 


001 George St., Sydney. Est. 20 years 





YOU MAY HAVE LIVED 
ON EARTH BEFORE! 





New places, or people you pass in the street, may 
seem oddly familiar to you. Have you known them 
in a previous life? 

You wonder why you are living on earth to-day and for what 
purpose you are here. Certain secrets of life and mental 
development cannot be divulged indiscriminately. If you 
sincerely feel the need for instruction in the use of your 
higher creative endowment, you have reached the stage where 
the Rosicrucian teachings will be of practical value-to you 
in your everyday life: Learn how to quietly impress your 
personality on others, to better your business and social 
Position. 


Use your own naturally endowed powers to achieve results 
you now think unattainable in your present state of 
untrained and undirected endeavour. Simple Rosicrucian 
teachings enable intelligent men and women to soar to new 
nga of achievement, new freedom, new contentment in 
ife 


Devoted to the attainment of the true Brotherhood of Man- 
kind, The Rosicrucians are a Non-Religious, Non-Political, 
Non-Profit Making Fraternity. 

You are invited, though not urged, to write for the free 
32 page book—"The Mastery of Life,” which has been 


written to give readers an outline of the world-wide scope 


PLEASE 





SHOWCARD WRITING 
PAYS WELL 
tarn Every Week 
al Home 


wrote: “I shall have to make 
Showeard Writing a full-time Pro- 
fession, thanks to your Course,’’ 

Anyone can learn by post, and 
earn at home. 


Send for free Prospectus. 


| SE 


Seribe: T.1.Q., The Rosicrucians (A.M.O.R.C.), 
Box 3988, G.P.O., Sydney, Australia. 


Please send me, without cost, the book “THE MASTERY OF LIFE. ” 


PRINT YOUR NAME 


ce ee ee ee ee eee eee ee te ee 


b 2 
| 


and history of this non-commercial fraternity. 


This invitation is not to be taken as an assurance that every 
applicant receiving “The Mastery of Life” will be approved 
for membership by the Dean of Students. 


ea 
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AND ADDRESS. 


Sketching 


mm Ai. 
the 
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Would. 
Stott training in SHOWCARD you like 
AND TICKET bebe 4 will enable to Learn? 
you to write Showeards and Price STOTT’S can provide you with 
Tickets for Shops, Businesses, Enter- reliable practical Training of high 
tainments, ete.—in your own Home. quality in Commercial Art subjects | 
Read what this country Student —from the groundwork to the | 
; 


highest stages. 

For those with ability the 
wards are very great, 

if you like drawing, wherever 
you live, Stott’s can train you, in 
your own Home, for a Commercial 
Art Career. 


re 


/ 100 Russell 8t. Melbourne; 2 : * 
Castle ‘bd ? 100 Russell St., Melbourne; 149 
lereagh = St.,_ Sydney Castlereagh St.,* Sydney; 290 
Adelaide St., Brisbane; 21 i euien Adelaide St. Brisbane: Zi Grenfell 
St., Adelaide; 254 Murray St., Perth. St., Adelaide; 254 Murray St. Perth, 


-=~*CUT HERE & POST-<= 
» To STOTT'S: Please send me, free 
‘and without obligation, full par- 
* tieulare of your Course in Showeard 
, and Ticket Writing, 
a 





wen CUT HERE & POST’ ~- 

+ To STOTT'S: Please send me, free 
tand without obligation, full par- | 
'ticulars of your Courses in €om- | 
* mercial Art and Sketching. , 
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FUSSY PHILLIP 

Phillip was always fussing 
about some thing. When he 
got up one morning his 
mother was cooking his 
breakfast. He walked over to 
see what was in the frying 
pan. Then he started to make 
a fuss. “I don’t want fish,” 
he said. “I want eggs.” At 
last his mother got him off 
to school. 

The teacher gave the chil- 
dren books to read, but, as 
usual, Phillip started to fuss. 
So the teacher sent him out- 


side and told him not to come . 


back. 

Phillip was very upset. An 
old lady walking past the 
school gate asked him why he 
was crying, so he told her 
what had happened. 

* “Come with me,” she said. 
“T am going to the fairy’s 
birthday party.” 

All went well until they 
came to the bottom of the 
tree where the fairies were 
having their party in the top- 
most branches. 

“Tt can’t climb up there,” 
* Phillip fussed. : 


“You don’t- have to,” the- 


old lady said. 

Taking him into the trunk 
of the tree where an old elf 
sat, they showed Phillip many 
pairs of wings, but Phillip 
wasn’t satisfied with any he 
tried on, so at last the elf 
slammed down the lid of the 
box and told him he would 
have to stay on the ground. 

Soon some fairies bought 
him some pink jelly, but again 
he wasn’t. satisfied. He 
wanted green jelly! The 
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fairies took it back, but soon 
Phillip felt hungry. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “I sup- 
pose I will just have to have 
the pink jelly.”’ 

But it was too late—the 
jelly had all gone! So Phil- 
lip could not have any of the 
wonderful fairy jelly. 

But do you know what? 
He was never fussy again. 

(Six marks to DAWN 
STEWART, 25 Dowling St., 
Wonthaggi, Vic. 


WALL PLAQUE 
An attractive wall plaque 
may be made by pouring 
some plaster of paris mixed 
with water into a saucer. Be- 
fore pouring, insert a suitable 
picture on the bottom of the 
saucer. When the plaster is 
almost set, make two holes 
in the plaque and attach a 
piece of cord. After the 
plaque has been turned out 
of the saucer it may be 
painted or left as it is. 
(Two marks to HEATHER 
SLATTER, 8, Pte. Bag 11, 
Boort; Vic.) 


PUZZLE—MAPLE LEAVES 

A maple tree has 17 
branches, each having 11 
leaves in October, If, in a 
month; each branch doubled 
its leaves, how many leaves 
has the tree at the end of 
seven months?’ 

Answer: Noné, because by 
then it would be winter and 
the leaves fall off. . 

(Two marks to JANICE 
WILDSOET, Mova Rd., Hali- 
fax, ‘N. Qld.) 


addressed envelope. 


should read these rules 


ship to Jennifer, 


that address. . 


‘OUR BIRTHDAYS 
(Original) 

Our birthday comes but once 
a year, : 
Good wishes come from far 

and near; 
There’s parcels, letters, per- 
haps a party, 
With fun and games 
laughter hearty; 
It leaves a memory ever dear, 
To keep us smiling through 
the year. 
(Three marks to ELAINE 
GRIFFITHS, 12, 145 Ather- 
ton Rd., Oakleigh, Vic.) 


and 


Thirty shillings has heen 
awarded to Elaine Griffiths, 
145 Atherton Road, Oakleigh, 
Vic., and Terry Matsen, “The 
Exchange,” Homebush, Q’ld. 
Both their mark cards total 
fifty. — 


HOLIDAYS 
(Original) 

Holidays have come and gone, 
leaving treasured 
memories; 

The fishing trip— 

The visit to the farm— 

The camping excursion— 

And the picnic at the zoo, 

All gone—but not forgotten. 

And when the hols. come 
round again, bringing extra 
fun, 

We'll meet together as usual 

Under the old oak tree, 

And help to plan our precious 
time, 

Knowing we have not long 

And there’s many things to 
be done! 
(Three marks to KATH 

DOOLEY, 13, 5 Fifth Ave., 

Bassendean, W.A.) 


Any boy or girl under 16 is eligible to become 
a member of the Journal Junior. 


‘All you have to do to be enrolled is to send 
your name, age and address, together with a stamped 
You will then receive a mark 
card and the rules of the club. All new members 


special trouble to see they do not break them. 


On your mark card you record all the marks 
that you earn for contributions such as riddles or 
paragraphs, or for competition entries. 


When these total 50, 
and I will send you a grand prize of 30/-. 
dition to marks, of course, you can win cash prizes 
monthly—and when we arrange special holiday com- , 
petitions there are bigger prizes. 

Be sure to send your applications for member- 
The Australian Journal, 230 
Stanley Street, West Melbourne. 
and competition entries should be sent to me at 













very carefully and take 









return your card to me 
In ad- 











All contributions 







Jennifer. 





FOOTBALL 
(Original) 


The football season’s here 
again, 
Excitement all around; 
Braving cold and wind and 
rain, 
Off to our favorite ground. 
We stand and clap and shout 
and cheer, 
As our hero takes the ball, 
Oh, what a thrill just to be 
here, 
It’s the best game of them 
all! 
(Three marks to PETER 
SLATTER, 11, 112 Gaffney 
St., Coburg.) - 


THE WILD ONE 
(Original) 
In the wild outback, | 
The horses, with flowing 


manes 
And thundering hoofs, 

Go galloping over the 

plains. 

(Two marks to ROBYN 
-KITCHIN, High St., North 


Rockhampton, Qld.) 


WHAT AM I? 

My first is in boy, but not in 
girl, 

My second is in queen, but 
not in king, 

My third is in dog, but not in 
cat, 

My fourth is in sugar, but not 
in salt, 

My fifth is in ink, but not in 
pen, 

My sixth is in seed, but not 
in plant. 

I am kept in a cage. 

Answer: BUDGIE. 


(Three marks to LYNN 
NORTHWOOD, 12, Puckey 
ape e., Kaitaia, Northland, 
2.) 
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THE GYPSIES 

When the last light of day 
through the heavens does 
stray, 

And the townsfolk all sit by 
their fires, 

When through eventide the 
Zypsy men ride, - 

There’s fun for the folks on 
the morrow. ~- 

With the chestnut colt like a 
thunderbolt, 

The galloping horses race on, 

Their thundering hoofs echo 
o’er the roofs, 

For they herald the gypsies 
approach. 

The rythm swells with the 
tinkling of bells, 

As the caravan rolls down 
the hill, 

In: the vanishing light with 
its colors so. bright, 

Makes’ the townsfolk al} 
clamor to see 

The dark gypsy girl 
tresses unfurl, 


her 


For the shimmering moon is’ 


above, 

With a rythmic beat comes 
the music sweet 

From her tinkling tamberine. 

But the days soon pass on and 
the gypsies are gone, 

For no more in the town can 
they stay, . 

But the coals glowing red 
from a fire nearly dead 

Says the gypsies will come 


again soon. 
(Five marks to ZELDA 
ZEICH. 13, 25 Pyke St., 


Quarrv Fills, Bendigo, Vic.) . 





(Four marks for this draw- 
ing to BILL RAY, 7@ Pott St., 
West Footseray, Vic.) 


° 


DID YOU KNOW ... 

That a giraffe is three 
times the size of a man, has 
a head and body like a horse, 
neck and shoulders like a 
camel, ears like a cow; tail 
like a lion, legs like a deer, 
-and has markings like a leo- 
pard. The giraffe has no 
voice and cannot make a 
sound. 

(Two marks to SELWYN 
JAMES, Box 59, Roma, Qld.) 


MY FAVORITE FILM STAR 
(Original) 
Who is my favorite actor? 
He’s a star of cowboy fame, 
Who acts in western films, 


Roy Rogers, that’s his 
name. 
With his white horse named 
Trigger, 


He gallops o’er the plains, 

I’ve seen him race a. stage- 

coach, 
And leap on top of trains. 

He’s been attacked by Indians, 

' But he wins every time, 

I hope some day to meet him, 
This favorite star of mine. 
(Four* marks to GRAEME 

KOWALTZKE, 15, 342 Enog- 

gera Rd., Newmarket, Bris- 

bane, Q’ld.) 


THE KANGAROO 

Did you know how the kan- 
garoo got its name? In 1770, 
when Captain Cook landed at 
Botany Bay, some. sailors 
were sent to look for food. 

They returned with a 
strange animal and told how 
the natives had raised their 
hands and_ shrugged their 
shoulders. “Kangaroo,” they 
muttered, when the sailors 
asked the animal’s name. 

Translated, 
means, “It would be a waste 
of time telling you.” 

(Two marks to NEIL 
EVANS, 13, Tableland, Mur- 
gon, Q’ld) 


A LIMERICK 
There was a young man 
named Bill, 
Who swallowed an atomic 
pill, 
It got so hot 
That hé blew up on the spot, 
And they found his remains 
in Brazil. 
(Two marks to KATHLEEN 
DONNELLY, 13, Ridgewood, 
Via Cooroy, Q’ld.) 


WATER JEWELS 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees; 
And all the little maidens 
said, 

“A jewel, if you please!” 
But -when they held their 
hands outstretched, 

To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little sunbeams 

came 
And stole them all away. 
(Two marks to HEATHER 
SLATTER, 8, Pte. Bag 11, 
Boort, Vic.) 
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Co on the way you can all color 

pictures, boys and girls. You sent in some lovely 

entries in the competition for coloring the picture 

of the boy going fishing with his dog. There wasn’t a 
bad one in the whole lot. 


Here are the results:— 


SENIORS 


Cash Prizes ef 5/- each to: Lesley Kirmsse, Douglas St., 
Launceston, Tas.; Elaine Butler, Temuka Ave., East Bruns- 
wick, Vic.; Patricia Stewart, Channon St., Gympie, Q.; Bill 
Ray, Pitt St., West Footscray, Vic. 


Three Marks each ito: Elizabeth Morgan, Yeppon, Q,; 
Jennifer Marsden, Hope St., Spotswood, Vic.; Judith Bate, 
Gray St., Woonona, N.S.W.; Dianne Rollins, Sandfly, ‘'as.; 
Hope Evans, Livingstone St., Bowen, Q.; David Haining, 
Palm St., North Mackay, Q.; Joanne Wood, Devon North, Vie.; 
Elaine Griffiths, Atherton Rd., Oakleigh, Vic.; Margaret 
Huckstadt, Woodville, N.S.W.; Margaret Drury, Berriwillock, 
Vic.; Pamela Hendy, Kaniva, Vic.; Neil Evans, Murgon, Q.; 
Dianne Ball, Hawthorn St:, Beresfield, N.S.W.; John Hovard, 
Laang, Vic.; Gilian Jones, Macksville, N.S.W.; Terry Matsen, 
Mackay, Q.; Warren Pittman, Manilla, N.S.W.; Winsome 
Evans, Morrice St., Lane Cove, N.S.W.; Alex Bate, Gray St, 
Woonona, N.S.W.; Colin McLaren, Mills St., Hampton, Vie. 


JUNIORS 


Cash prizes of 5/- each to: Peter Kowaltzke, Enoggera Rd., 
Newmarket, Q.; Lynette Hutchings, Darling St., Oakleigh, 
Vic.; Vivian Manwarring, Cootamundra, N.S.W.; Jean Searie, 
Rippon Ave., Rydalmere, N.S.W. 


Three marks each to: Marian Bate, Gray St., Weonona, 
N.S.W.; Marian McDonald, Buradine, N.S.W.; Margaret Pet- 
tingell, Great Eastern Highway, Victoria Park, W.A.; Elwyn 
Hovard, Laang, Vic.; Deanna Fardouly, French St.,; Maroubra, 
N.S.W.; Elaine Earnshaw, Kialla West, Vic.; Heather Green, 
Stanhope South, Vic.; Chris Coombe, Kennet River, Vic.; 
Joan McEwen, Fintenbar, N.S.W.; Yvonne Pryor, East Wagin, 
W.A.; Ross T. Stephenson, Capella, Q.; Margaret’ Johnston, 
Miles, Q.; Max Zell, Tooraweenah, N.S.W.; Robert Olde, 
O’Connor St., Guildford, N.S.W.; Terry McErlean, Pretty 
Gully, N.S.W.; Patricia Cogbill, Wagga Wagga, N.S.W.; Nancy 
Cairnes, Pitt St., Glen Innes, N.S.W.; Peter Slatter, Gaffney 
St., Coburg, Vie.; Patricia Fuller, Chinchilla, Q.; Barney Perei- 
val, Hill End, Vie.; Jennifer Brown, Hopetoun, Vic.; Keith 
Atkinson, Wowan, Q.; Jannette Evans, Murgon, Q.; David 


‘Griffiths, Altherien Rd., Oakleigh, Vic.; Dianne Threadgate, 


Lochinvar, N.S.W. 
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“Ty don’t know what Mr. 

Kant is se angry about. 
¥ met him on the street and 
we were just talking about 
things in general when all of 
a sudden he flared up and 


lefi me there without even 


saying good-bye.” 

“You must have _ said 
something. 
last thing you were talking 
about?” 

“Let’s see. Well, I remem- 
ber he said, ‘I always kiss 
my wife three or four times 
a day.’ Then I said, ‘I know 
at least a dozen men who do 
the same.’ That was when 
he gave me a dirty look and 
walked away.” 


"THE doctor smilingly en- 
ered the room where his 
female patient was reclining 
in a chair. aie 2 
“Ah,” he murmured, “I 
see you are looking very 
much. better today.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” the patient 
said. “I have studied very 
carefully the instructions on 
the bottle of medicine you 


gave me.” 

.*Tet me see, now,” said 

the doctor thoughtfully. 

“What were they?” 
“Keep the bottle well 

corked.” 


What was the. 
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“We find it an ideal solution to the baby-sitter 
problem.” 
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“DID I ever tell you about 
the time I got a pearl 

out of an old oyster?” one 

actress asked another. 


“No,” said the other, “but 
did I tell you how I got a 
diamond out of an old crab?” 


“you better put a clause 
in my will about my 
employees,” said the busi- 
nhess.man. “To each man 
who has worked for me for 
20 years I hereby give and 
bequeath 50,000 dollars.” 


“But you’ve only been in 
business for ten years,” said 
the lawyer. 

“IT know it, but it’s good 
advertising.” 


PROFESSOR: “If this art 

gallery caught fire and 
you had time to save only 
five pictures, which five 
would you save?” 


Student: “The five nearest 
the door!” 


“THE Scot stormed into the 
~ house and thundered: 
“Woman, I have a bone to 
pick with you!” 

His sarcastic -wife merely 
sneered: “Sorry, but I’m not 
hungry.” 


———a 


oe E 





“At the present price of petrol it’s the only way I can afford to run a car!” 
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IT’S A GREAT 
aI. DINNER /~ COOKERY 
a , BOOK! 
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TH 
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The daily menu is set out for 

you with recipes for each dish. 

Practical, simple, a wonderful 
time-saver. 


And it’s a must for the new bride. Thousands 

of young housewives have testified to the help 

they have had from’ “My Daily Dinner Cookery 
Book.” 





No need to worry about “what to have for 
dinner.” It’s all there, with instructions on how 
to produce each meal, 


RECIPES OF ALL KINDS IN THIS GRAND NEW EDITION 


More than 90,000 copies of this helpful cookery 


HOW TO GET IT book have been sold in earlier editions. The 
new edition has stiff covers and a special cloth 
1—My Daily Dinner Cookery Book backing so that it will keep in your kitchen for 
is obtainable at your newsagent’s. '  -years of useful service. At 3/- ii is certainly 

If he should have sold out he a bargain in cookery books. 


will gladly obtain you a copy. 


= 


Please ask him for it. QONLUULURRUAANANTT LANTERN VOUT EREED HA ADERELUPAOUV UTA TU EON EEU TU LEEEOAE UL TEC URRO ETT EE EEUU PERE EEE Ene HUVUEOIEEECOUITT TET PRDEDEP EEE EEOOEDEE TT EEEPOUSULEUTOOOEOOOEUD DEERE OE EELL 


To the Publishers, 230 Stanley St., West Melbourne, Victoria. 


f 


* 


2.—If you are not in touch with a Please send me a copy of My Daily Dinner Cookery Book, 


newsagent you can obtain your for which I enclose postal notes for 3/3, which includes postage. 


copy by filling in the order 


form at right and posting it to PI occa sncsnst nieensnansinatninccnescivie pian tocent nina vein tbaeocesiakictdatbcnsiastiiial 
the publishers, together with a 
postal note for 3/-, plus 3d. to Address... ............ 


cover postage. 
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ROBUR PASTRY MIX IS PERFECTION 
IN PASTRY; ROBUR PASTRY MIX IS 
TRORY HASTY . «. TASTY « ahs A 
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